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PREFACE 

IN the following pages I have endeavored to give the results 
obtained daring a jonmey of several thousand miles through 
a very imperfectly known portion of the Chinese Empire. My 
object has been to supply facts concerning the country, of an 
historical, geographical, and ethnographical nature, and not to 
attempt to turn out a well-finished bit of literary work. 

Besides the notes collected on my journey, I have been able to 
improve and complete my work in many cases by those made 
during a four years' residence in Peking, when I was in daily and 
intimate intercourse with natives from various parts of Tibet and 
the border-land of Ean-su. Chinese literature, so rich in geo- 
graphical and anthropological lore^liai^lso been of great service 
to me, having supplied me with many facts, and has enabled me 
to offer explanations of customs, names, etc., which, while they 
may not always turn out to be correct ones, cannot fail to be of 
value. 

In transcribing native words, whether Chinese, Tibetan, or 
Mongol, I have used as far as possible the system of transcrip- 
tion of Chinese imagined by Sir Thomas Wade, in which the let- 
ters have pretty much the same value as in French. As regards 
Tibetan,. in which language there are a number of sounds foreign 
to Chinese, I have thought fit to accent some of the vowels, but 
all, as in the Wade system, are to be pronounced as in French. 
Tibetan is not, as most Asiatic languages, pronounced as it is 
written, so I had either to transcribe the written characters, which 
would have afforded to those unacquainted with the language 
only absolutely unpronounceable words, or else to give the 
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sounds as heard in the spoken language. I have selected the 
latter course ; those who know Tibetan can easily find the native 
words thus transcribed, and those who have no knowledge 
of this language will be spared much trouble, and be able to 
pronounce the words with the softest of Tibetan accents, that of 
Lh'asa. 

I have passed over as rapidly as possible my journey through 
China, for the country I traversed has been in great part studied 
before me by other travelers who have told better than I could 
possibly do, of its beauty or dreariness, of its resources, of the 
customs and legendary lore of the people. 

The route map is a reduction from my survey on a quarter- 
inch scale, made with prismatic compass, hypsometer and ane- 
roid ; and while I claim no very great degree of exactitude for it, 
I used every care in its preparation, and I believe it will prove of 
some value in adding to our knowledge of the topography of the 
country I traversed and in correcting a few errors of the only 
two travelers who have, previous to my journey, been over parts 
of it. General Prjevalsky and Pundit Eishen Singh. 

Washington, January 22, 1891. 
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PEKING, T'AI-YUAN, HSI-AN, LAN-CHOU PU 

TIBET has been my life hobby. I began while at col- 
lege to study the few works written by Europeans on 
this subject, and was later on led to learn Chinese as a 
means of gaining further information about the country 
and its inhabitants. In 1884 I was attached to the United 
States Legation at Peking, and it seemed then as if I might 
be able to carry out cherished schemes of exploration in 
Tibet if I could but learn the spoken language, a know- 
ledge which, from the first, I held to be an absolute requi- 
site of success. No foreigner could help me, for none 
spoke the language, and none of the natives whom I at 
first met would consent to teach me, being suspicious of 
the use I might make of my knowledge. I finally gained 
the friendship of an intelligent lama from Lh'asa, and 
with him for the next four years I studied Tibetan, 
giving also some time to the study of Chinese. 

European travelers who had attempted to enter Tibet 
had usually done so from either India or western China. 
The frontiers along both these countries are thickly in- 
habited, or rather the only practicable roads through these 
border-lands pass by large towns and villages, and so those 
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travelers had found themselves confronted on the very 
threshold with the one serious obstacle to ingress to the 
country, a suspicious people, who see in every stranger 
desirous of visiting their country a dangerous interloper, 
whose sole purpose is to steal the treasures with which 
they think their land is teeming, and a possible forerunner 
of invading armies. 

To the north, Tibet is composed of high plateaux inter- 
sected by numerous chains of mountains running from 
east to west, a bleak, arid country, either desert or 
inhabited by a scattered population of nomads. To the 
south of these pastoral tribes, and then only in the larger 
valleys, live a sedentary people who cultivate the soil. 
Hence it appears that a traveler, coming from the north, 
can advance much farther into the country without hav- 
ing to fear serious opposition by the people than from 
any other side. 

These considerations and the further fact that the only 
serious attempt to enter Tibet from the north, that of 
Fathers Hue and Gabet in 1845, had proved successful, 
made me choose this route as the one I would follow. 

In the winter of 1888, having resigned my post of Sec- 
retary of Legation, I made preparations for my journey. 
The route selected was the highway, which, passing by 
Hsi-an Fu and Lan-chou Fu, leads to Hsi-ning Fu near 
the Koko-nor, and which from that point is known as the 
northern route to Lh'asa. My outfit was simple and inex- 
pensive, for, dressing and living like a Chinaman, I was 
incumbered neither with clothes nor foreign stores, bed- 
ding, tubs, medicines, nor any of the other endless im- 
pedimenta which so many travelers consider absolute 
necessities. 

The most rapid and on the whole the most convenient 



-^«'ay to travel in uorthem China is by cart; each wUl 
^^arry about 300 pounds of goods, and Htill leave, room 
enough for a passenger and driver, aud the tighter one 
is packed in one of these primitive eonveyauces the more 
comfortably will one ride, for, as these carts are innocent 
of springs or seats, the jogging when they are empty is 




'ireadful. I made a contract with a eart firm to supply 
me with two carts, with two mules to each, to take me to 
Lan-chou Fn, the capital of the province of Kan-su, iu 
thirty-four days. For every day over this they were to 
pay me TIs. 2,' I giving them the same amount for every 
day gained on the time agi-eed upon. This arrangement 



I A WW or ounee iit silver in worth 
■bout >].25. Iu Chinese it is called 
liatiff. The wonl Uifl is of Dutch or 
Msla/origiii. See Yule, "Oloesary of 



Befereneo," p. B75. In Motigol the 
word Hang become!' Ia», h word used 
by BusBt&mt instend of Inel. 
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worked admirably, and I reached my destination two days 
ahead of time. Early on the morning of December 17th, 
having donned the comfortable Chinese dress, and taken 
leave of the German Minister, whose guest I had been 
while in Peking, I left for a five weeks' jog through north- 
ern China, accompanied by one servant, a man called 
Liu Chung-shan, who had traveled^ with Lieutenant 
Younghusband through Chinese Turkestan to India a 
year or two previously. 

It was late at night when we reached Tou-tien, a large, 
straggling village, composed of inns and eating-houses, 
where we stopped only for a few hours to feed the mules 
and rest, taking advantage of the bright moonlight to 
push on. I found it somewhat diflBcult at first to accus- 
tom myself to this mode of starting in the middle of the 
night, or rather as soon as the moon rose, but as it is a 
custom of the country, it is best to comply with it, other- 
wise one arrives too late at the inns to get either rooms or 
food. 

Every one we passed in the night the drivers thought 
was a brigand, and, to judge from the number of wat<5h- 
houses and patrolmen along the road, there seemed to be 
some reason for their fears. Even within the immediate 
vicinity of Peking, and notwithstanding the strenuous 
efforts of the high officials, highway robbery and brig- 
andage break out afresh every winter. Poverty usually 
prompts the peasant to adopt this means of making both 
ends meet. 

The road as far as Pao-ting Fu, the capital of the prov- 
ince of Chih-li, lay over the flat but wonderfully fertile 
plain which stretches across all the eastern and northern 
parts of the province, but which at this season of the 
year did not preseitt a single feature of interest. Some 
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twenty miles before reaching Pao-ting we passed through 
the town of An-su (** Peace and Tranquillity "), an appro- 
priate name for a place which owes its local celebrity to 
the numerous " sing-song girlies ^ who go from one inn 
to the other singing songs which they accompany on the 
.san-hsien (three-stringed banjo). An-su Hsien has not, how- 
ever, a monopoly of this mode of entertaining the weaiy 
traveler, for all along my route througli this province I 
found these '* wild flowers,^ as the Chinese euphemistically 
call them, ugly, dirty, powdered, and rouged, and many 
of them not more than ten or twelve years old. 

Pao-ting Fu,* though not large, is a densely populated 
city, and a very important business center, receiving great 
quantities of foreign goods from Tientsin, with which city 
it has good river communication. The streets are 'narrow 
and dirty, the shops small but well-stocked with every 
variety of merchandise. A number of foreign mission- 
aries, both Catholic and Protestant, live here in extremely 
comfortable quarters, and do not appear to be overbur- 
dened with work. Leaving Pao-ting for T'ai-yuan Fu, 
the capital of the province of Shan-hsi, the road at first 
lay over a level, densely populate<l, and well-cultivated 
country, now bare in the extreme. Even the dead grass 
had been carefully raked up to supply fuel for the khwfj^ 
for this, with sorghum stalks, roots, and dry twigs which 
they knock off the trees, is all the people use to heat 
their homes and cook their food, though coal is both 
cheap and plentiful in the hills near-by. 

At Ching-feng-tien, a small village, we stopped for the 
night in a wonderfully clean inn. Throughout northern 
China the inns are all alike. They aie built around the 

1 Itis 1 10 miles 8. S. W. of Peking, or third of a statute mile. I have followed 
335 /». The li i« usually estimated a8 a this estimate throughout this work. 
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four sides of a large central yard. The buildings opening uu 
the street are the kitchen, restaurantaud innkeeper's rooms; 
around the other sides of the court are numerous little 




u 



rooms for guests, tliose facing the porte-cochere, which 
passes through or beside the kitchen, being usually the 
Ijest fitted up. On one side of the yard are long, open 
sheds for mules and horses. Each room (and this applies 
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not only to inns but to all houses) is supplied with a 
k^ang or stove-bed, which iu some respects is even an 
improvement ou the bed wardrobes of our country, for 
not only is this h^ang a bed, but it is a hotbed. With a 
Idang^ a room is furnished ; without it, it is uninhabitable. 
One end of every room is raised about two feet from the 
ground and covered with a thick coating of mud or tiles. 
In the interior is an empty space, at one end of which is 
built a chimney on the outer wall of the house; at the 
other is a hole through which fuel is put into this structure. 
When the fire is lit, this hole is closed and the fuel smol- 
ders until entirely consmned, imparting such a high de- 
gree of temperature to the whole Wang that hardly any 
bed covering is necessary even in the coldest night of 
winter. But this is precisely what makes a heated iSang 
so uncomfortable to one not used to it ; roasting on the 
side next the iSang and freezing on the side away from it, 
there is no position in which one can get comfortable all 
over. In Kan-su there is another variety of lHang but 
the. principle is the same. 

The noise in a Chinese inn is deafening, and it never 
ceases day or night. Each guest yells from his door to 
the 'Mio-cAi, or servants, for everything he wants, the 
hu<hcki shout back, the cook bawls out the names of 
the dishes as they are ready, the cart-drivers wrangle 
with the chang-hiieirti (innkeeper), and the mules bray, 
and the pigs, of which there are always a half-dozen 
about, grunt and squeal, till one in sheer desperation 
joins in the general hubbub, and tries to shout it down. 

At Fu-ch'eng-i, a small market town, with a likin 
station, which I reached on the second day out from 
Pao-ting, the plain of Chih-li comes to an end in this 
direction, and the loess country commences. A few miles 
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to the west, at Ch'eng-tiug Chou,' it imparted its yellow 
color to the whole country, and gradually increased 
in thickness as we approached the range of mountains 
which divides Chih-li from Shan-hsi, till at Huo-lu 
Hsien, where we stopped for breakfast, the road was in 
a cut about thirty feet deep. Passing Huo-lu, the road 
entered a rough broken country of limestone formation, 
and crossed several ranges of low hills. On the morn- 
ing of the 23d of December, I reached the Great wall, 
and passed through the "northern heavenly gate" (Pet- 
Pkn w€w), altitude 2000 feet. This branch of the Great wall, 
which forms the boundaiy line between the provinces of 
Chih-li and Shan-hsi for several hundred miles, diflEers 
from that usually visited by tourists at Nan-k'ou, a 
little to the north of Peking, in that it is everywhere 
faced with stone, instead of brick, as at the latter place. 
While on the subject of the Great wall, I must note that 
there are two Great walls: one called the frontier wall 
{Pien ch^em/)j extending from the gulf of Chih-li to 
Ch'ia-yii kuan, at the western extremity of Kan-su; 
the other, known as "the long wall" (Cti^ang-ch^etiff) 
or " the myriad li wall " ( Wan4i ('lt?eng)j branches off 
from the first near its eastern end, and, describing an 
arc of a circle around the northwestern extremity of 
the province of Chih-li, follows the crest of the range 
dividing that province from Shan-hsi, for several hundred 
miles. These two walls were built at different times from 
the third century b. c. to the fourteenth century a. d., and 
to oppose various enemies, Turks, Mongols, or Manchus. 
In size, shape, and njaterial they differ considerably. The 



lA little to the west of this (?ity This river frequently figures on our 
flows the Hu-to ho which has its source maps as P'u-t*ao ho "Grape river," but 
ill the Wu-t'ai district in Shnn-lisi. erroneouslv. 
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former is faced with brick until it reaches the eastern 
border of Shan-hsi, from which point to its western 
extremity it is of dirt; the latter is faced with brick or 
stone throughout its whole length, and is altogether a 
much more imposing structure. 

This section of the country through which I was travel- 
ing is rich in mineral wealth, in coal and iron especially ; 
as to agriculture it is largely dependent upon the rain- 
fall, for irrigation is impossible as there is veiy little 
running water ^ and the peculiar ceUular formation of the 
loess which sucks up moisture from the lower beds alone 
makes cultivation a possibility. Drought is inevitably 
followed by famine throughout this Shan-hsi loess region. 
In many places, to add to the size of their fields the peas- 
ants terrace the hillsides, and carefully cultivate every 
level bit of ground, on which they raise wheat, beans, and 
cabbages. Their houses are mostly of limestone, neatly 
cut in blocks, giving them a much more substantial ap- 
pearance than is usual in Chinese buildings. Along the 
banks of the few streams were numbers of small flour-mills 
in which the nether stone revolved while the upper one 
was held in place by chains fastened to the side of the 
building. 

The next town of any importance I passed through was 
Ping-ting Chou, a small place, but if p^ai-lou or "memo- 
rial arches" are only erected to commemorate virtuous 
acts, as I believe they are intended to be, it must be the 
most virtuous place in the empire. Every twenty or thirty 
feet throughout the whole length of the main street was 
a ]Pai-loHj but as I saw no new ones, the people have, per- 
haps, abandoned virtue and walk now in the way of sin. 

1 Between Yft-ehai and Hsi-ch'iao ning water. That obtained from wells 
p*ii, a diBtance of 140 li^ I saw no run- was very brackish, and not abundant . 
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The town is on the edge of a plateau. The road to the base 
of this is both steep and rough ; it is called the " Declivity 
of the southern heavenly gate ^ (Nan-Pien menp^o-fi), and 
its lower extremity is marked by a very fine stone arch. 

The watershed between the basins of the Hu-to ho and 
the Fen ho,^ the principal river of Shan-hsi, was reached 
on the T'u-hsii ling (altitude 4800 feet), and that night we 
stopped at the small village of Huang men, " the yellow 
gate," a most appropriate name, for it is the gate to the 
yellow loess country. We left there at 2 a. m., the moon 
shining brightly. Before us lay a broad expanse of bare, 
yeUow hills made bright in the moonbeams ; not a hoiise, 
tree, or shrub to be seen anywhere, but precipitous rifts 
and chasms, many of them four or five hundred feet deep, 
intersecting the hills in every direction and casting great 
shadows across the landscape. Thus viewed at night, the 
scene was weird in the extreme. 

Some twenty-five miles farther on, at Shih-lieh (or tieh), 
we had to stop to change the axles of the carts, as west of 
this point all vehicles are of a broader gauge than in Chih-li. 

On the morning of the 26th I arrived at T'ai-yuan Fu, 
which, like all other large cities in northern China, is sur- 
rounded for miles with tombs and temples in every stage of 
dilapidation. The city, which is situated on the left bank 
of the Fen ho, is not large, not more than eight li by five, 
and the suburbs are insignificant, with none of the life 
and bustle usually met around large Chinese cities. In 
fact T'ai-yuan has not the commercial importance one 
would expect, although the size and neatness of its houses 
bear testimony to the well-known thrif tiness of its people. 

1 Richthofen has transcribed the cent maps, both Oerman and English, 
name of this river Fm<?w. This spelling but Fuen is an impossible sound in 
has been adopted on most of the re- Chinese. 
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As bankers the Shan-hsiites are unexcelled, and as mer- 
chants and traders they show both energy and enterprise 
combined with much honesty. In all the neighboring 
provinces, in Mongolia, Tibet, and Ssu-chMan, I found 
them, and everywhere their thrift and integrity were 
acknowledged by all. 

Shan-hsi produces hardly anything for exportation save 
iron and salt, while it imports cotton stuffs, tea, tobacco, 
opium, wheat, and rice.^ In the northern part of the 
province the people live on white potatoes and oats ; far- 
ther south the food does not differ much from that of the 
population of Chih-li — wheat bread, vermicelli, cabbages, 
bean-curd, and now and then a little pork or mutton. 
The people are smaller than in Chih-li and readily dis- 
tinguished by the most unobservant from the inhabitants 
of that province; they are a kind, obliging folk, with 
-whom one may apprehend no trouble, and without any 
of the blustering and quarrelsomeness of their neighbors 
to the east. 

On the 27th of December I was up by one in the morning, 
and soon ready for an early start, when, to my dismay, 
I found that my last maximum and minimum thermom- 
eter, which I had hung up in my doorway, had been stolen. 
I stormed, and threatened the innkeeper and all his men for 
over an hour, but I was unable to get it back. The problem 
of the best mode of safely carrying thermometers over the 
rough roads had much preoccupied me, but the question 
was rapidly settling itself; breakage and thieves were 



1 On the road between Pao-ting and very thin black earthenware, made 

T'ai-yuan I passed endless numbers at Ping-ting Chou. Baron von Richt- 

of mules and donkeys carrying east- hofen, " Report on the Provinces of 

ward cast-iron ware, wheel-tires, pig- Honan and Shansi," p. 24, estimates 

iron, shovels, coal, coke, and lime; the yearly production of iron in this 

also hundreds of coolies carrying a province at about 160,000 tons. 
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relieving me of any further anxiety ; I had now but three 
thermometers left. 

The road from T'ai-yuan led almost due south for nine 
(lays' journey down the valley of the Fen ho to near its 
mouth, and then to the great bend of the Yellow Biver in 
front of T'ung-kuan.^ Our road led through a number of 
large towns and villages ; the country was well cultivated, 
the fields inigated with the water of the Fen ho. A few 
miles south of Ping-yao Hsien - (212 li from T'ai-yuan) 
we passed under a beautiful memorial arch {p*ai4au) made 
of limestone, most delicately chiseled and polished ; it is 
one of the finest I have seen in China. Besides these 
arches, one passes continually in this province "road 
tablets " (taO'pei) erected to commemorate a mothei'ii or 
father's eightieth birthday, official preferment, a kind- 
ness received, or what not. They are slabs of stone, 
(»ight or ten feet long and about three broad, set in small 
bri(»k structures with ornamental tile roofing. In no 
other pro\4nce of Cliina have I seen such numbers of 
" road tablets." At one place, not far from Wen-hsi Hsien, 
I counted twenty in a row. 

At Liang-t'u, about eighty miles south of T'ai-yuan, I 
noti(UMl a fine, stone biidge of eight arches spanning the 
F(?n ho. It is the only bridge over this river between T'ai- 
yuan and its mouth, but is no longer serviceable, its western 
extremity having been carried away by a freshet. Here we 
had to stop for some little time to let a convoy of cnminals 

1 A liifcli roml leadM from T'ai-yimii - Kiclithofen, op, cit,^ p. 20, says of 

iic>rtlitoTiii-Chou,Ta-t'ung,aiidK'iiei- thiH town that it is foremost among 

Inia Ch\?iig, in Mongolia. Another, commercial centers in the plain of 

hut not fluitahle for cart travel, goes T'ai->nian, that it commands the road 

we8t to Fen-(.'hou, Yiuig-ning, and to Ta-t'ung and Mongolia, and also an 

thence across the Yellow River into important hridle-path to Huai chiiig 

Shen-hsi. It is })iit little traveled. Fn ui Ho-nan. I found it a lively, 

The altitude of T*ai-ynan is approxi- dirty place, \vith wonderfully narrow 

niately ,TJ40 feet. stn*ets. and w<^ll-stocked Hhops. 
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pass UB. First came four mounted soldiers witli pistols in 
their hands, followed by five open carts. On each was a 
heavy wooden cage about tliree feet square. Ijiside crouched 




a prisoner iu red rags (a sign that he was coudeniued to 
death), with a heavy block of wood fastened to one foot, 
sticking out of the cage, and with iron chains around his 
neck and liody. The long, tuugled hair of those culprits fell 




J 
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around their dirty unshaven faces ; they looked the picture 
of prof oundest human degradation. Two of them had been 
brought in th^se cages aU the way from Hi, in Turkestan, 
a journey of over four months, for no other purpose than 
to chop off their heads in their native province. 

Although cave-dwellings dug in the loess were seen 
at intervals from near Huo-lu Hsien, they became nu- 
merous only in the valley of the Fen ho. Among the 
poorer people these cave-dwellings are simply holes dug 
in the vertical side of a loess cliff, a sufficient thickness 
of it being left in front to constitute a wall for the 
dwelling; in this a door and a window are cut. In 
the vicinity of Tai Chou in northern Shan-hsi I have seen 
some two stories high, but such are not usual. The 
better class of cave or cliff dwelling consists of a brick- 
lined, arched excavation about twenty-five feet long and 
twelve broad. The front is also of brick, and the floor is 
usually paved with tiles. Many of the houses in central 
Shan-hsi, which are not cave-dwellings, have been, never- 
theless, built in the same style, consisting of several 
vaulted chambers covered by a flat roof on which is a 
foot or more of earth. 

At Ling-shih Hsien, and for some miles to the south of 
it, the loess attains its greatest thickness, forming a range 
of hills which cuts the valley at right angles. The river 
flows through a gorge, and along its side is a bridle-path, 
but the highroad crosses over the hills by a pass famous 
in Chinese history, the Han-hou ling (alt. 4160 feet).' 
The road was very steep and narrow, and in the dark- 
ness of night we groped our way along the side of a deep 
gorge. Every hundred feet or so a recess had been cut 
in the (diff where a cart could stop while one going in an 

1^ Thin pasH is also called Kao-pi ling, Han-bsin lin^i^, and Linfi;- shih ling. 
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opposite direction passed it ; and, so as to tell each other 
of their position on the road, the carters and mule-drivers 
(and there was no end to them on either side of the moun- 
tain)* kept shouting all the time the weird cry peculiar to 
their occupation. We reached the top at dawn. A heavy 
iron-covered gate here closes the road, and a few inns are 
clustered around it where one can get a cup of tea, 
and some hot dumplings stuffed with hashed mutton and 
cabbage, one of the few reaUy good dishes met with in 
northern China. 

At Huo Chou we were once more in the valley bot- 
tom, and trundled on to Chao-ch'eng Hsien where we 
stopped for the night. The Chiang ho, an affluent of 
the Fen, flows by this place, and over it is a bridge 
which attracted my attention by its peculiar ornamenta- 
tion. While built, like most stone bridges in northern 
China, with parapets on either side made of sandstone 
slabs about five feet long and three high set between pil- 
lars, these slabs, imlike any I had seen elsewhere, were 
covered with comic bas-reliefs in which the chief actors 
were monkeys. The tops of the pillars, which are 
usually sculptured to represent lions, were in this case 
cut into cubes, pyramids, cones, drums, heaps of fruit, 
monkeys, etc., each piUar having a different capital. 
Furthermore, at the north end of the bridge was a bronze 
or iron cow, about five feet long, resembling the famous 
bronze cow near the Summer Palace at Peking, although 
of inferior workmanship. 

1 Between T'ai-yuan and the Yellow stuffs, flour, etc. Richthofen esti- 

River we continually passed long mated the quantity of flour carried 

lines of carts, mule or donkey, car- north over the Han-hou ling at about 

rying merchandise north. The prin- 200 tons daily, and tobacco, he says, 

eipal goods were cotton, tobacco, occupied nearly as connpicuous a 

brick-tea (for MongoUa), cotton place in this traffic. 
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Along this part of our rout^, game was wonderfully 
plentiful ; hares, pheasants, and ducks could be bought for 
a few cents, and so tame and numerous were the pheas- 
ants we saw pecking corn in the fields beside the road 
that when we threw stones at them they only moved off a 
few feet and recommenced eating. Since leaving Peking, 
we had had the fine weather which invariably prevails 
in Chih-li during the winter months, but from "Pai- 
yuan it became overcast, and we had several severe snow- 
storms before reaching the Yellow River. This cloudy 
weather with occasional falls of snow continued during the 
rest of our journey through China, but we had very little 
windy weather, to my astonishment, for violent north- 
westerly winds blow at and around Peking nearly every 
day during this season of the year. 

I next passed through Ping-yang Fu, one of the most 
important pref ectural cities in the southern portion of the 
province, but now in a ruined condition, which argues 
badly for its present prosperity.* Some thirty miles to 
the south of this city we left the river Fen, which here 
bends westward, and continued for three days (147 miles) 
ill a southwesterly direction, passing numerous towns 
and \dllages, none of which deserve even a passing men- 
tion, and finally came to the bank of the YeUow River. 
The couiitiy during this part of the journey was an un- 
interesting jjlain ; the only trees were persimmons* and 



1 '*The story is told, tliat several 
years ago, a band of rebels, coming 
from Honan, entered the city quite 
unexpectedly, but left again after 
a slight pillage. Wlien they were 
at some distance, the mandarins, in 
order to give some substance to their 
projected report to the Emperor of 
having saved the city by martial de- 
fense, ordered some shots to be fired 



after them from the wall. The rebels, 
considering this an ungrateful treat- 
ment, turned back, and destroyed the 
city, killing a great many people.'' 
— Richthofen, op, city p. 22. 

2 Chester Holcombe, '* Journal North 
Cliina Branch, B. A. 8.," New Series 
X, 04, speaking of this part of Shan- 
hsi, says, " large orchards of pendm- 
mon trees, grafted, are found, and not 
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jujubes. The mountains bordering the plains to the east, 
called Feng-tiao shan, were in this part more elevated 
and with barer and more serrated peaks than farther 
north, reaching their greatest height a little to the north- 
east of Pu Chou/ where they may have an altitude of 
about 3000 feet above the plain. 

On the morning of January 5th, I came to the Yellow 
River, where, meeting the Hua shan range, it is deflected 
from its southerly course, makes a sharp bend eastward, 
and enters a mountainous country. The river was between 
500 and 600 yards wide, a sluggish, muddy stream, then 
covered with floating ice about a foot thick. On the Shan- 
hsi side were only a few hovels in which lived the ferry- 
men, and near-by, on the top of a loess cliff, the ruins 
of an old fort; while on the right bank, which rose rap- 
idly by a series of loess-covered hills to the dark, rocky 
heights of the Hua shan range, was the town of THmg- 
kuan, one of the most important customs stations in the 
empire. 

The Yellow River here is shallow, in the main channel 
only is it over four or five feet deep ;^ and, from the prox- 
imity of the houses on the Shan-hsi side to its bank, I con- 
elude that it never rises much above the level at which I 



infrequently the traveler meets with 
apparatus by which persimmon whis- 
key is distilled. . . . The product 
tastes not unlike a poor quality of 
Scotch whiskey." 

1 Strategically speaking P*u Chou 
is of some importance, for it com- 
mands the roads leading to the two 
principal ferries across the Yellow 
River: the one, west of the city, called 
Pa Ch'ing kuan (or Tai-chin kuan 
ace. to Richthofen) ; the other, south 
of the city 80 ?i, T'ung-kuan. One 
hundred and twenty U south-south- 
west of the city is Eiai Chou, with 



the largest salt works in China. Rich- 
thofen has estimated that there is 
produced annually about 150,000 tons 
of salt from the marshes around it. 

2 Holcombe, op, city p. 65, says : ** It 
was nowhere more tlian six feet deep, 
and on returning, three of the boat- 
men sprang into the water in mid- 
stream and waded ashore, carrying: 
a line from the ferry-boat to prevent 
us from rapidly drifting down with 
the current. The water was just 
up to their hips." He crossed it in 
October. 
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saw it.* The common people around T\mg-kuan speak of 
this place as the " head of the Yellow River,'' for within 
a short distance from here its three principal affluents, 
the Wei, the Lo, and the Fen, empty into it. 

I experienced not a little delay, and a very considerable 
loss of temper, before I could even get the ferrymen to 
consent to take us over to T'ung-kuan. After declaring 
for over two hours that ther^ was too much ice on the 
river to attempt a passage, they finally accepted the t^rms 
I offered them, and agreed to tiy it, but four hours more 
were lost before we could get together the crew of seven 
or eight men. Three or four came, and after a while said 
that they must go and fetch the others who were smoking 
opium in their den ; when the latter finally turned up, it 
was without the first who had staid to have their turn at 
the pipe, so that at last even the stolid peasants who were 
waiting like us to be ferried across lost patience, and 
seized the heavy sweeps, and with but half a crew we 
pushed off, the boat so loaded down with passengers and 
my carts and mules that the ice came up to the gunwale. 
While half a dozen men armed with poles and boat-hooks 
kept the blocks of ice from crushing down on us, the 
others worked the sweeps, with the usual amount of 
shouting and yelling indulged in by Chinese on such 
occasions, and in due time we reached the farther bank. 

T'ung-kuan, though not a large place, is, and has been 
from olden times, a point of much strategic importance, 
as the trunk-roads between Eastern China and the West 
and Northwest meet here. Hence, also, its importance as 

1 T'lmg-kuan is about 450 miles off rapidly in the lower part of the 

from the mouth of the Yellow River, river, hence the terrible inundatioiis 

and the river there is not over 1300 which at short intervals sweep over 

feet above sea-level. There is hardly Ho-nan and An-hxd. 
sufficient slope for the waters to flow 
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a customs station and likin barrier, for nearly all the 
trafl&c between Shan-hsi, Chih-li, Ho-nan, Kan-su, Shen- 
lisi and Ssu-ch'uan passes here, and the main route 
to Tibet, Burmah, India, and Turkestan lies through it. 
The town is surrounded by high walls with two truly 
monumental gates, and other walls run for some distance 
along the crest of the hills to the east of it. 

At the inn where I stopped to breakfast I met the 
Nepalese tribute mission going Nepalwards. It had left 
Peking about a month before me, but had come by the 
Ho-nan route. The mission was in no hurry to get home 
as the chiefs and even the servants were in receipt of a 
daily allowance from the Chinese government as long as 
they were in the empire, and were transported, fed, and 
lodged free of all expense, nor did they have to pay any 
duties or octroi dues on their goods, either when going 
to Peking or when returning home. There were about 
forty persons in the mission, a number of them Chinese 
from the Tibetan border-land or from Lh'asa, these latter 
acting as interpreters for the Goorkhas, with whom they 
conversed in Tibetan. All tribute missions to the Court of 
Peking are treated with the same liberality as was this 
one, and as the members of such missions can bring to 
Peking a very large amount of goods to sell free of all 
charges, and carry back to the frontier of their own country 
an equally large quantity under the same favorable con- 
ditions, it is no wonder that the right to present tribute 
to the emperor is considered a valuable privilege, and is 
eagerly sought after by tribes and peoples living near the 
Chinese border. . 

The road between T'ung-kuan and Hsi-an Fu, the capi- 
tal of the province of Shen-hsi, a distance of 110 miles, is 
a fine highway — for China — with a ditch on either side. 
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rows of willow-trees here and there, and substantial stone 
bridges and culverts over the little streams which cross 
it. The basin of the Wei ho, in which this part of the 
province lies, has been for thousands of years one of the 
granaries of China. It was the color of its loess-covered 
soil, called "yellow earth'' by the Chinese, that sug- 
gested the use of yellow as the color sacred to imperial 
majesty. Wheat and sorghum are the principal crops, 
but we saw also numerous paddy-fields where flocks of 
flamingoes were wading, and f iiiit-trees grew everywhere. 

Hua Hsien, through which we passed the day after 
leaving T'ung-kuan, once a thriving town, now only a heap 
of ruins, has a bustUng village outside its dilapidated walls. 
It was here that the late Mohammedan rebellion broke out, 
and direly has it suffered for its crime, for at present 
Hua Hsien's only claim to remembrance is the superior 
quality of its persimmons. I bought a large quantity of 
dried ones, and found them quite as good as represented, 
being, to my mind, far better than our best dried figs, 
and not unlike them in taste. For several months after 
a piece of bread and some dried persimmons consti- 
tuted my daily lunch, and, when among the Mongols 
and Tibetans, I found them a highly prized gift. 

Before reaching Wei-nan Hsien,^ we passed over some 
of the loess hills at the base of the Hua shan range, and 
from their summits I got for the first time a view of the 
Wei River, a rather broad but apparently shallow stream, 
with a very sluggish current. Near the top of these hills 
was a little archway in the upper part of which was a 
small shrine dedicated to "the Lord of primordial Heaven " 
{Yuan-Vien S1iang4i.) My knowledge of Chinese mythol- 
ogy is too crude to allow me to identify this deity, but 

^ Eighteen miles west of Hua Hsien. 
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his title is an uncommon one ; I never heard it before or 
since. 

Wei-nan Hsien was the largest and busiest place I had 
seen in Shen-hsi. A small stream flows to the west of it, 
and is spanned by a fine stone bridge with a very pom- 
pous name. The business part of the city is the suburbs. 
This is generally the case with Chinese towns in the 
north ; merchants by transacting their business outside of 
the city proper escape the payment of octroi dues, and 
travelers can reach or leave the inns at any hour of the 
night, while if they lodged in the town they would have 
to await the opening of the gates at dawn. 

We next passed through Lin-t'ung Hsien, famous in 
Chinese history as the resting-place of She Huang-ti, the 
great emperor of the Chin dynasty, who founded the 
empire, built the Great wall, burnt the Confucian books 
and the literati. His capital was at Hsi-an Fu (called in 
those days Ch'ang-an), and his tomb is in a hill, less than 
a mile to the southeast of Lin-t'ung, known as the Li 
shan. Ssu Ma-ch*ien, the Herodotus of China, says that 
" An army of more than 70,000 laborers, gathered from all 
parts of the empire, was employed in excavating the 
bowels of the earth at this spot, down to * threefold 
depth'; and in the heart of the cavern thus formed 
palatial edifices were constructed, with positions duly 
allotted to 6ach rank of the official hierarchy, and these 
buildings were filled with marvelous inventions, and rare 
treasures of every kind. Artificers were set to work to 
construct arbalists, ready strung with arrows, so set that 
they would be shot off and would transfix anyone who 
should penetrate within their reach. Rivers, lakes, and seas 
were imitated by means of quicksilver, caused to flow by 
mechanism in constant circulation. Above, the configura- 
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tion of the heavens, and below, the outline of the countries 
of the earth were depicted. Lights were made with the 
fat of the * man-fish' with the design of keeping them 
continually burning. Urh She (the young emperor) 
said: It behooves not that those of my father's female 
consorts who have borne no children should go forth into 
the world ; and he required of them, hereupon, that they 
should follow the dead emperor to the tomb. The num- 
ber of those who consequently went to death was very- 
great. When the remains had been placed beneath 
ground, it chanced that some one said: The artificers 
who have made the enginery know all that has been 
done, and the secret of the treasiu'e will be noised abroad. 
When the great ceremony was over, the central gate 
of the avenue of approach having already been closed, 
the lower gate was shut, and the artificers came out no 
more. Trees and hedges were planted over the spot to 
give it the appearance of an ordinary mountain."^ All 
trace of this splendor has forever disappeared, and Lin- 
t'ung is only noted to-day for its hot springs, over which 
some former emperors have built handsome bathing pavil- 
ions open to the people. The water is sulphurous, and in 
the warmest springs has a temperature of 106° F. 

A five hours' ride from Lin-fung brought us to Hsi-an 
Fu, the capital of the province of Shen-hsi, and the most 
important city in this part of China. The length, height, 
and solidity of its walls are exceeded only by those of 
Peking ; and the life and movement within the city, its 
streets paved with flagstones, the imperial palace, and 
imposing temples and governmental buildings, complete 
the resemblance with the capital. The political and com- 

1 W. p. Mayers, "Journal North China Branch, Royal Asiatic Society," 

New Series XII, p. 14. 
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mercial importance of Hsi-an is attributable to its central 
position. Here converge the roads leading into Kan-su, 
Ssu-ch^uan, Ho-nan, Hu-peh, and Shan-hsi. The pecu- 
liarly mountainous nature of the country surrounding 
the Wei basin, the existence of only two practicable 
roads through the range on the south, the Tsung-ling 
shan, and two through the mountainous province of 
Kan-su on the west, all of which converge to this plain, 
and consequently to Hsi-an, have given the city from of 
old a very great importance, both strategical and com- 
mercial/ The enterprise and wealth of its merchants 
and traders, who have availed themselves of all the 
natural advantages of their city, is well-known in China. 
Throughout B[an-su and 8su-ch\ian, in Mongolia, Tur- 
kestan and Tibet one meets lao-shan merchants and 
traders. At Ya-chou Fu, the center of the tea trade in 
western Ssu-ch'uan, most of the tea factories are owned 
by them, and at Lan-chou Fu, in Kan-su, more than 
half of the tobacco factories, the principal industry of 
that city, are in their hands.^ 

To Kan-su, with which province I was chiefly concerned, 
Hsi-an sends chinaware, cotton piece goods, silks, tea 
(Hu-nan brick tea), and some wheat, while it receives from 
it Lan-chou water-pipe tobacco {shui-yen)^ bean-oil, opium 

1 Chinese itineraries snpplj the following data : 

Prom Hsi-an Fu to Ch'eng-tu (Ssu-ch'uan), 2300 U (766 miles). 
From Hsi-an Fu to Lan-chou (Kan-su), 1470 li (390 miles). 
From Hsi-an Fu to Hami (Turkestan), 4480 U (1493 miles). 
From Hsi-an Fu to Kuldja (Turkestan), 8020 H (2673 miles). 
From Hsi-an Fu to Tarkand (Turkestan), 9250 U (3083 miles). 
From Hsi-an Fu to Peking, 1632 li (544 miles). 

2 For administrative purposes, Hsi- A very handsome breed of smooth- 
an is divided into two prefectures haired greyhounds is found in a dis- 
{Hsien), Ch'ang-an and Hsien-ning, trict about fifty miles north of Hsi-an. 
the first name being that under which They are called Hsi kou or " Western 
this city was known in the time of its dogs/' and most likely were originally 
greatest splendor. imported from Turkestau. 
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of a superior quality, musk, rhubarb, lambskins, hides, 
furs, and medicines. 

At Hsi-an is centered the trade in turquoise beads, 
articles much valued among the Mongols and Tibetans. 
They are found in Ho-nan, and used in roughly rounded 
pieces as taken from the mine, or in small disks, all of 
them having a hole drilled through them. They are sold 
by weight, the average price being about five taels a catty, 
and no traveler passing through Hsi-an on his way to 
the Koko-nor, Mongolia, or Tibet should omit laying in 
a supply of them,* for with them he can buy better than 
with money all the necessaries of hf e such as butter, milk, 
cheese, etc., to be procured among the people inhabiting 
those regions. 

The Protestants have no missionaries at Hsi-an, but 
now and then some Bible colporteurs stop here for a few 
days, though, from what Chinese have told me, their books 
are neither eagerly bought nor carefully read, and I doubt 
very much if they do any good in this way, an opinion 
shared by many missionaries in China." The Catholics 
have a church here, and there are about 30,000 Christians 
in the province ; tlie bisliop does not, however, live here, 
but at Kun-yuan fang. 

Having completed a few purchases of chinaware, tur- 
(juoiso beads, tea, etc., and changed my carts for the 
larger ones used in western China, I left Hsi-an on the 



1 Ho HhouM take in preference 
round beuds; the flat ones are not 
HO much prized, at least amon^ 
Tibetans. Mongols prefer the green- 
ish or off-eolor beads. 

2 See, for example, Rev. James 
Oilmour's "Among the Mongols," p. 
193: "But it seems very doubtful, 
if, in many cases, much good is 
accomplished by placing the Bible 



in the hands of a heathen as a 
first step towards his enlightenment." 
Mr. Gilmoiir advocates, however, giv- 
ing them tracts, but I believe that 
these are not more efficacious, espec- 
ially as many I have seen in the 
hands of Chinese are purely polemical, 
attacking the Roman Catholic doc- 
trine, more even than Buddhism and 
Taoism. 
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afternoon of the 10th of January, and pushed on as far as 
flsien-yang on the left bank of the Wei ho, at the head of 
navigation on that river. The country was a flat, yellow- 
ish plain for miles around ; away on the left was the dark 
line of the Tsung-ling mountains, closing the Wei valley 
to the south, while to the north the loess rose in gentle 
slopes towards the highlands of Kan-su. Crossing the Wei 
ho by a very rickety bridge put up every winter as soon as 
the river freezes, we entered the town, where the size and 
number of the shops, the life in the streets, and the crowds 

• 

m every inn testified to the commercial activity of this 
locality/ 

From Hsien-yang the road steadily ascended through 

a Well-cultivated country over successive ranges of loess 

^Us, the general direction of which is northeast and 

southwest; at Yung-shou Hsien,- 72 miles from Hsi-an, 

^^ had reached an altitude of 4950 feet, and a few miles 

'^yond this httle town we crossed the first range of 

fountains at an elevation of 5125 feet above sea level. 

^^ the evening of the 12th we reached Pin Chou,"* or 

^iu-ping Chou, in the valley of the ChHng ho, a large 

affluent of the Wei, into which river it empties a little to 

^^^ west of Lin-fung. We saw but few villages on the 

^^y ; the people either living in scattered farm-houses, or 

^^ ^ave-dwellings, passed unobserved. In the Ch'ing ho 

^^^Uey were quantities of fruit-trees, pear and jujube being 

^^Pecially numerous. The pears, though large, were 

-g^ ^teitner, " Im Femen Osten,** p. of T'ieh Fo ssn, seme 15 H to the 

^> callsitTen-jangyandBichthofen west of it, thus lessening? the dis- 

/J***yang. Its altitude is 2140 feet tance to Yung shou some 12 miles. 

^« sea level. Hsi-an is 1800, or, 3 Kreitner calls this second pass Tu- 

'^'^or^iing to Colonel Mark Bell, 1700 ssai ; the only name I heard given it 

2 ■ was Liu-p'an shan , * * six zigzag moun- 

^reitner calls this place Yung- tains," a very frequently used one in 

Bbien. Instead of passing by northern China. The altitude of Pin 



880 



^Qn chou I took a short cut by way Chou is approximately 3140 feet. 
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coarse, and not to be compared with the "white pear" 
i^owiug around Peking. 

A few miles beyond Piu Chou we passed through a snaall 
village at the foot of a high sandstone cliff, far up in the 
face of which a number of little temples had been 
excavated; access is gained to them by ladders hanging 
down the rock. All around these templr-s little niches 
have been cut in the cliflf, and in them the people light 
small lamps so numerous that the whole surface of the 
rock has become blackened by the smoke. This hill is 
called Hua-kuo shau, " the hill of flowers and fruits," from 
the beauty and excellence of the flowers and pears which 
grow on its flank. 

About five miles farther on we came to the " Big Buddha 
temple" {!'« Fo ssu)} The valley is here bounded on its 
southwestern side by a bed of sandstone over a hundred 
feet thick. In the vertical face of the rock a number of 
cave-temples have been cut; only one, however, is still in 
repair, The chamber constituting the temple is circular, 
about fifty feet in diameter and sixty high, in shape im- 
perfectly spherical, the top ending in a cone. The rock 
inside the chamber has only been partly removed, the 
gi'eater portion of it having been sculptured into a colos- 
sal statue of the Buddlia seated cross-le^ed on a lotus, 
with raised right hand and opened left, the conventional 
representation of the Buddha preaching. On either side 
of this figure, but a little in front of it, are two statues 
of demiurges. The statue of the Buddha is about forty- 
five feet high, the others, twenty ; all three are thoroughly 
Chinese in shape and ornamentation, and are covered 
with a thick coating of paint and gold-foil. The temple 
is entered by an archway passing under a high, brick ter- 

1 Kreitner tranecribes ils name " Ta-fh-zh " ! 
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' '2ace built against the roek ; a large hole in the upper sur- 
face, prolonged through the rock into the cave, admits 
light into the sanctuary. The other temples to the right 
of this one are much smaller, some of them not over six 
feet iu height and ten broad. Kreitner says that the 
principal image is the largest statue of the Buddha in 
China ; this is a mistake, for there are a number larger, and 
even among stone statues this one cannot take the first 
place/ In 1887, while on a journey through eastern Mon- 
golia and northern Shan-hsi, I had occasion to visit the 
famous Tung k'an temples about ten miles northwest of 
Ta-t'ung Fu on the road to K'uei-hua-eh'eng. The priu- 
cipiil stone statue there is over sixty feet high and 
incomparably finer than that of the Ta Fo ssii.' 

To the left of the temple a number of small chambers 
have been excavated in the rock, accessible only by steps 
cut in the stone. These rooms were probably originally 
used by the priests attached to the temples, but at present 
tbey are occupied by some of the villagers, 

At T^ng k'ou,^ some ten miles beyond this place, we left 
the valley bottom, and for the next hundred miles (as far 
as Ping-liang Fu) traveled over an open, level country, 
with small villages here and there, and solitary farm- 
houses, each surrounded by a high wall worthy of a fron- 



1 The picture which Kreitner, op. 
lit,, p. 503, has of this temple doee 
not give even a rough idea of ita 
shilpe or o( the atatueB. 

■J The Yung k'an temples date from 
thp Tobu (lynaBty (a. d. 386-532). 
Probably the Ta Fo ssll temples were 
excavated at the same time, as the 
sorerei^s of this djnasty lire said to 
hitTe made a number of snch cave- 
■emples. Bichtbofen, " Report on the 
Prorincea of Honan aoil SbanBi,"p. 5, 
meatiaiiB a cave-temple a tew miles 



south of Hoiian Fu, dating from the 
Wei djnasty (l. c.Toba), and dedi- 
tated to the mother of Buddha. 

3 At T'ing-k'ou the Hei ahui flows 
intotheCh'ingbo. Thelatterriverhaa 
its principal source southwest o( Ping- 
Hang Fu. It receivea the Ma-lien bo 
not far to the east of Ch'ang-wuHsien, 
which is forty li west of T'ing k'ou. 
Ereituer, op. cit., p. SOS, calls the 
Ch'ing ho at T'ing-k'ou the Ma-lien ho. 
but he ia unqueationably wrong. See 
"Shui-taotikang,"\T 14. 
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tier guard-house. The average altitude of this section of 
country is over 4000 feet. 

Seventy li west of T'ing k'ou, at the little village of 
Yao-tien* (altitude 4600 feet), we entered the province of 
Kan-su, half of the village belonging to that province, half 
to that of Shen-hsi. In the center of the village, on the 
Kan-su side, commence rows of willow-trees, ten feet 
apart, on either side of the road, and they are continued 
from here to Liang-chou Fu, in northwestern Kan-su. It 
is said that Tso Tsung-t'ang, the conqueror of Kashgaria 
and sometime governor-general of Kan-su, having heard 
that it was customary in western countries to have shade 
trees along the highways, had them planted. To him is also 
due the vigilant patrolling, still kept up by his successors, 
along this road. In no province of China have I met with 
so many patrol stations and soldiers as here. The men 
are well-dressed, armed with percussion rifles, and seem 
to discharge their duties fairly well. The troops stationed 
in Kan-su must be very numerous; in every town and 
village I saw large detachments of them. This province 
contains numerous troublesome elements, Mohammedans, 
border tribes, and large numbers of convicts. The country 
is, moreover, very thinly settled, and highway robbery and 
brigandage would soon become open rebellion if not kept 
under strict control. 

I cannot conceive why Lieutenant Kreitner should 
speak of such a miserable place as Ping-liang Fu, wliere 
I arrived on the 16th of January, as a " ziemlich grosse 
Staubstadt " with 60,000 inhabitants ; for, at the outside, it 
may have 10,000, and it is one of the poorest-looking cities 
I have seen in China, a country of dilapidated towns. 
The greater part of the land within the city walls has 

1 Kreitner, o/). cit.j p. 508, calls this village Yan-ye. 
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been turned into vegetable gardens, and this is the only 
neat-looking bit of ground in the place. The Taot'ai's 
Yamen is half in ruins, and poverty, decay, and neglect 
are seen at every turn. Ping-liang is, however, an im- 
portant market-town, and in the eastern suburbs are 
many well-stocked shops.^ 

To the west of Ping-liang we entered a narrow valley 
bordered by low hills of sandstone and shale, the ground 
covered with brush, with here and there a small farm-' 
house or two, around which pheasants were disputing 
with the domestic fowls the possession of stray grains of 
wheat on the threshing floors. We ascended impercep- 
tibly till we reached Wa-ting kuan,^ a small but important 
place built on a rocky ledge at the junction of the road 
to Ku-yuan Chou with the highway. From this point 
the road rapidly ascended, the latter part of it being very 
steep, although showing remarkable engineering skill in 
its construction, till we reached the top of another Liu p^ an 
shan (altitude 9358 feet),' in a range trending northeast 
and southwest ; and after a rapid descent over a good road 
we arrived at Lung-te Hsien, as miserable a town as any I 
had yet seen. 

The poverty of the people throughout all this part of 
Kan-su, is painfully visible. The villages are composed 
solely of dingy, mud hovels, not over twelve feet square, 

1 A very bad road goes from Ping- water-pipe tobacco. We passed daily 

liang to Han-chung in west Shen-hsi about one hundred camel loads (266 

by way of Feng-hsiang Fu, from pounds to a camel), and twenty-five 

which place a good road leads to Hsi- carts, each carrying 1500 pounds. 

an Fu. The range in which is this Liu p'an 

2 Kreitner's Ooting-ye. shan does not, as Colonel Bell thinks, 

3 Colonel Bell, "Proc. Boyal Geo. constitute the watershed of theYellow 
Society," XII, 66, gives its altitude as and Wei Rivers ; for the K'u-shui ho, 
8700 feet, and Kreitner, who calls which flows by Ching-ning, 30 miles 
it Lo pan san, 2606 meters. Nearly farther west, empties into the Wei. 
aU the traffic seen on the road The watershed is crossed 3 niiles to 
was going eastward and consisted of the west of T'ai-p'ing tien. 
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a k'ang, in which grass or dry powdered manure is burnt, 
taking up more than half of the room. On a long flat stove 
made of mud, in which a fire of grass is kept burning 
by means of a box-bellows, is a thin cast-iron pan, the 
only cooking utensil in the house ; a quern or small hand- 
mill, a few earthenware pots, some bits of dirty felt and 
cotton complete the furniture of one of these dens, in which 
frequently eight or ten persons live huddled together. 
•Around the mouth of the k^ang lie a few lank pigs, while 
half a dozen dirty, skinny children, clothed only in too 
short and much patched jackets, gambol about and romp 
in the mud with asthmatic fowls and mangy dogs. The 
food of the people is vermicelli, and cakes of wheat flour 
called mo-kuei or mo-mo^ varying in size and thickness but 
never in their sodden indigestibility. Only at New Year 
they indulge their taste for meat, eating such quantities 
of pork, or mutton if they be Mohammedans, that they 
frequently sicken and die from the effects of their gor- 
mai;idizing. Their only pleasure, excepting this yearly 
feast, is opium smoking, nor can I fairly begrudge it to 
those who lead such liv^es, people who cannot possibly 
rise above their present level, who are without any of the 
comforts, to say nothing of the pleasures, of life. If it 
destroys their appetite for food, so much the better, for 
they will have stilled the gnawing pangs of hunger which 
otherwise they would feel every instant of their lives; and 
under the effects of the drug their imagination is excited, 
they talk, forget their woes, and enjoy themselves for a brief 
while. Men, women, and often young girls and boys in- 
dulge in opium smoking, except they be Mohammedans, 
who never touch it, using invariably the native dinig {Pu- 
yen) which costs about 200 cash an ounce, and which does 
not have as deleterious an effect upon them as the foreign ; 
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this is, fortmiately, so expensive that it is absolutely 
beyond tlieir reach. Tlie Kan-su people are a gentle, kiud- 
hearted set, ready to oblige, and honest withal; and, though 
they have, like all mankind, certain objectionable traits, 
among which procra-stination is the most pi-ovoking, I 
hold them to be the pleasantest people in China. 

After leaving Luug-te we followed a stony gorge for 
about twenty niUes, and came to the town of Hui-ning, 
where there is a large number of convicts. They roamed 
about the streets and in the inns, with heavy iron chains 
around their legs and iron collars on their neoks ; some of 
them, who had tried to escape, with logs of wood fastened 
to one leg. None seemed in the least ashamed of these 
ornaments, and all took their punishments with the usual 
Chinese stoicism. 

On the way down the valley leading to this town, I had 
repeatedly asked passers-by the name of the stream which 
flowed through it, but had received no satisfactory answer. 
At the inn at Hui-ning it was my first question to the inn- 
keeper, and then I learnt that its name was nothing less 
than Ch'i-shih-ehr-tao chiao-pu-kau ho, " Seventy-two-ar- 
rived-with-feet-not-dry River." I must admit that 1 thought 
[ was being hoaxed, but on consulting au excellent Chinese 
guide-book I found that it spoke of this river or rivulet 
as the Shih-tzu ho or " String-of-charaeters Elver." The 
name given me unquestionably meeting with all the re- 
quirements of length, I duly entered it on the list of rivers 
of China. 

An-ting Hsicn, through which we next passed, is in the 
center of a broad and fertile valley of loess formation. 
The population of the adjacent villages is smaller than 
one would expect, and much fallow soil is met with, but 
the people have a much more prosperous appearance than 
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in the country farther east. Several important roadR 
pass thTOUgh this town,' and, were it not for the proximity 
of Lau-chou, An-tiiig would be a very important com- 
meroial center; the transit trade is considerable, and 
there is here a likin station whose receipts are very large. 
Thii'teen miles to the west of An-ting we crossed a low 
pass (altitude 7865 feet),* and entered the valley of thf 
Hao-wei ho whifh flows into the Yellow River about ten 
miles to the east of Lan-ehou. The soil grew stonier as we 
neared a range of gi-anite mountains running north and 
south, which a few miles farther on deflects the Yellow 
River in its easterly coui'se, and forces it to take a great 
bend to the north. Here and there in the lower part of 
the valley I saw some small paddy-flelds and numerous 
little grist-mills, built, with absolute disregard of possible 
freshets, along the bank of the river. Most of the vil- 
lages, however, and the greater portion of the cidtivated 
land, were on the hillsides. Some two miles more, through 
a rocky gorge leading due north, and we came on the 
Yellow River, where, issuiug out of a gorge of granite 
rooks, deep down in which it has worn a narrow channel, 
it bends suddenly to the north and flows swiftly on 
through a broad, open country till lost in the distance. 
The river was not over 175 yards wide in the gorge, swift 
and beautifully clear, but partly covered with huge blocks 
of ice which had got jammed in this narrow channel. The 
yellow color of its water in its lower course is due, in 
a measure, to the dust blown into it below Ning-hsia Fu, 
but principally to the loess silt continually brought down 
by the important affluents which flow into it near T'ung- 

1 A road goen to Kung Ch'ang Pu ^Kreitner ca1l« thia pass Tshe-ds 

Slid thence to Hai-an via Ch'io Choii, ling:, aud gives its altitude as 2^00 

or to Han-obiujg via Li Hsien, Hri meters (about 0820 feet). The Hao- 

ho, Hud Llieh-yang. nei lio is also called Ko^men ho. 
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kuan. Only occasionally in its upper course are its 
waters discolored and blackish, owing to rains in the 
vicinity of Ho Qjou in western Kan-su. A few miles 
more through the loess which covers, to a gi'eat depth, the 
westera slope of the range of nioiiiitains we had just 
crossed, and, passing through Tuug-kuan p'u, we saw some 
six miles ahead of us the walls of Lan-oliou Fu. and the 
high chimney of the now abandoneil woolen factory ; and 
an hour or two later I had reached the house of Mous. 
I'Abbe de Meester, of the Belgian Catholic Mission, in the 
southern suburb, who most hosjntably received mo and 
gave me a little pavilion in bis neat compound. 

Here my cart journey of 1350 miles was at an end, and 
I conld once more stretch my limbs to their full length. 
What must have been the satisfaction felt by my carters 
also when the long drive was over, I can only imagine 
by my own. It was a source of endless specuJatiou with 
me how these men kept themselves in condition. When- 
ever the road was at all rough they went on foot ; they 
hardly ever slept at the inns where we stopped, as their 
teams occupied nearly all their time ; cat-naps caught on 
the way seemed to satisfy them. Their food, moreover, 
was of a most unsubstantial nature, vermicelli, bread, and 
tea a liiscretion. I changed my drivers only twice between 
Peking and Lan-chou Fu, but none of them, on arriving 



at the end of their long journey, seemed any the worse 



F their work. 
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LAN-CHOU FU, HSI-NING, EUMBUM, TANKAB 

IAN-CHOU FU, the capital of the province of Kan-su, 
J is situated on the right bank of the Yellow River in 
a broad loess valley, whose principal width is on the left 
bank, the hills from Tung-kuan p'u to Lan-chou forming 
an arc of a circle with about a three-mile radius, its 
western extremity in front of the city and opposite a 
spur of the southern hills. Though not very extensive, 
it is densely populated (70,000 to 80,000 inhabitants),* a 
majority of the people being Mohammedans. To the west 
of the Chinese is the Manchu city, which is but sparsely 
inhabited, the greater part being given up to govern- 
mental uses. There are no suburbs of any importance, 
except on the south side, where stands the closed woolen 
factory ere<*teil by Tso Ts*ung-tang, besides a number of 
tobacco factories and a few houses. The walls are kept 
in excellent repair, and cannon of foreign make ai'e 
mounted on them. On a hill which commands the city 
to the west is an entreuoheil camp, but most of the 
garrison, 3000 men, are stationed in the Manchu city. 

A great deal of tobacco is grown around Lan-chou, and 
the preparation of it is the principal industry of this place. 
A large proportion of this business is in the hands of Shen- 

1 Kreitner, op. cit., p. 54. jjives the porteii to contain 40,000 hoases. He 
population as half a million, and Colo- does not mention, however, whether 
nel BelL op. nf.. p. 68, savs it is re- thev are all inhabited. 
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tsi people who, besides natural enterprise, have capi- 
ta.!, two requisites for success in trade sadly lacking in 
Kl^n-su. The Lan-chou tobacco plant is not large, but 
ho-s a fine, broad leaf with very small fibres. In the pre- 
pa.xation of the famous water-pipe tobacco {shui yen) the 
lea.ves are not plucked until they have been thoroughly 
ft'osted, by which means, it is said, the tobacco acquires 
its peculiarly bright, reddish color. The first operation in 
tt^^ factories, of which there are some fifty, is to chop 
tfc^^ leaves and pour a quantity of linseed oil over them. 
^VTien the mass has become thoroughly saturated, it is 
^^ade into blocks about four feet square, and put under a 
P^>^^8s, whereby most of the oil is expressed. The block 
is^ then planed into fine shreds, like Turkish tobacco, and 
^OTy slightly compressed in small moulds. When these 
^^^.tes have dried a little, they are ready for the market.^ 
varieties of tobacco, differing only in price, are made 
this process; a third and superior one, called frequently 
Sreen tobacco,'' is made by plucking the leaf before it 
ff^ts frosted, and drying it so that it will retain the green 
^olor. To intensify this color, a small quantity of sul- 
Plxate of copper {Iti-shih mo4zu) is mixed in when the 
^^•=^seed oil is poured over the tobacco. The rest of the 
Process of manufacture of this variety is similar to that 
^^ the other kinds. 

This industry, the annual value of which can not exceed 
*^^Jf a million of dollars, is, as remarked, the only impor- 

/»-^ Each cake weighs two ounces cording to quality. Lan-chou annually 

^ •^»<^). The first quality is called exports 20,000 cases of po-fiao and 

l^^^^ y^^ (ching yen at Shanghai), 30,000 of huang yen and mien yen. 

]r^ second is huang yen '* yellow to- Between Lan-chou and Pekinp:, or 

^^co," the third mien yen '* powdered Shanghai, from Tls. 7 to Tls. 8 Ukin is 

^^^o." The three varieties are ex- levied on each case. Richthofen, op, 

^^ited in cases, each weighing 120 ct7., p. 40, says it sells at Hsi-an for 

^^tieg (156 pounds), worth at Lan- Tls. 26 a picul (133 pounds). 

^^^u from Tls. 9 to Tie. 13 a case, ac- 
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taut onp of this city. The tea trade in the province is a 
goveruraent monopoly {knan shatiff), and only Hu-nan 
brick tea can be bought in it, although a small qiiautity 
from other localities is surreptitiously introduced, generally 
by the officials themselves, and is cheaper than the brick 
tea. Tso T'sung-tang, when govenior-general, endeavored 
to add to the industries of this province the manufacture 
of woolen goods, and thus utilize the immense quantities 
of wool to be had at a nominal price from the Mongols 
and Tibetans. He had built, at great expense, the factory 
previously referred to, and equipped it with the most im- 
proved European machinery, but carelessness and rascality 
brought his venture to a premature and disastrous end. 

The Russians are so far the only foreigners who have 
attempted to trade in Kan-su. For many years they have 
had shops in Mongolia and Chinese Turkestan, and recently 
an enterprising firm oi)ened houses in five of the principal 
cities of western Kan-su,' but the provincial authorities 
and the native mercantile classes have made their ven- 
ture abortive, and when I was in the province all 
these stores, save the principal one at Lan-chou, were 
closed. The Chinese had, very naturally, iusisted ou the 
Russians paying the same imposts as native merchants, 
since they were not in localities privileged by treaties. 
This did not leave the latter a sufficient margin to be able 
to caiTy ou business, and they had temporarily closed, with 
the hope, however, of soon being able to reopen their 
shops, as their minister at Peking was in negotiations with 
the Tsung-li Yaraen to have them accorded the same 
advantages as if doing business at open ports.* Some years 

I At Su-phou. Enn-phou, Liang- chintEes, braHswHre, rugs, hardware, 

rhou, Hai-niug, and Lan-chou. cotUin piece-goods, matehea. looking- 

3 TheirBhupsinLan-cboni^ontaiDed glasBes, aud a variety of olher odde 

red, blup, aud violet broadelothf'. and eoda suitable to Mongols and 
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however, elapse, unless other complioations eome to 
the aid of Russia, before the Chinese make suoh an 
important concession. Nevertheless, it apiwai-s highly 
improbable that the Russians will be able ^<^ " tlrive British 
goods from Kan-su," as Colonel Bell seems to fear, for 
their cheapest and shortest route for receiving or ship- 
ping merchandise is by way of Hankow, the route taken 
by nearly all foreign goods, whether British, American, or 
German, destined to Hsi-au or Kan-su. 

The eountrj' around Lan-chou is not highly cultivated, 
uor is it even very productive, the rainfall being insuffi- 
cient, and the amount of snow usually small. The winter 
weather, I was told by old residents, is fine, and not very 
cold, slightly misty, with light westerly and northwesterly 
winds. These cUmatic conditions extend to the whole val- 
ley of the Yellow River, west of Lan-chou, and to that of 
the Hsi-ning River, until near Tankar ; but north and south 
of Lan-chou, towards Liang-chou, and especially Kan- 
chou,' the rainfall is muoh heavier, the summer heat 
greater, and the wintei-s correspondingly warmer. What 
has been saiil of the climate of the Yellow River valley 
does not, of course, apply to the higher country in the 
mountainous region adjoining it; there snow and rain fall 
in great quantities. 

The people in Lan-chou, and in all the cities of western 
Kan-su, live on vermicelli, cabbage, potatoes, and mutton. 
Hice is but little used by them on account of its price, 

Tibotkne. The sales wprp not impor- taee of the water iu eertuin woUs 

tMit, not exee^ing Tls. 1000 u month, near Ean-chou. It is used to luLri- 

One of Ihe principal difficulties to eate esrt-wheela, Baicples have beeu 

eontend iritli was the ahueric'e of any sent to SUaughai and analyzed ; the 

article, save rhubarb and inusit, ttuit- oil is said to have ^reat illuminat- 

>ble for exportation, and the agent inft power. Kerosene is broaxht in 

wMt remittinit nearly all the money Hmallquantiliesonlyto Kan-su where 

rMeiTed in eheoks to Hankow. it is sold (or medioinal purposes at 

' Hfoerkl oil ia fonud ou the snr- forty cash a catty. 
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which is suflSciently high to exclude it from their daily 
food. A fine quality is grown at Kan-chou, but that is 
the only locality in the province where it will thrive, 
an<J the crop is not large. Mutton throughout Kan-su is 
wonderfully cheap, 400 or 500 cash (80 cents to $1.00) 
being the usual price for a fine sheep. The bread, made 
in a variety of shapes, is vastly superior to that of any 
other part of China, and is nearly as white and light 
as ours. 

Lan-chou Fu, until about four years ago, was the resi- 
dence of the governor-general of Kan-su and Chinese 
Turkestan. Recently, Turkestan {Hsin Chiang^ or " the New 
Dominion") was put imder a governor {Tcuh-fai)] and the 
governor-general administers from Lan-chou both Kan- 
su and Shen-hsi, his presence being much more needed 
in the disaffected province of Kan-su than in the purely 
Chinese one of Shen-hsi.* The most interesting portion 
of the population of Kan-su are the Mohammedans, 
who, from what information I have been able to gather, 
form about one-fourth of the whole.- Their number was 
greatly reduced by the terrible butcheries during the late 
rebellion (in the little town of Tankar, for example, with a 
present population of not over 10,000, some 10,000 Moham- 

^ Lan-chou Fu is strategically an ninety days, to Kobdo in forty, to 

important place, for it commands the 8a-chou in twenty-two, and from that 

roa<l to Turkestan and the best, point to Hotien and Kashgar. It is 

thouj^h at present the least traveled, also near Ho-chou, the chief Moham- 

one to Tibet. From here a good medan center in the province, and a 

cart-road louds to Tli-Kuldja in hotbed of rebellion. DisUncesare: 

Lan-chou to Lianp-chou, 630 H (210 miles). 

Lan-chou to Hsi-ning, - 435 H (145 miles). 

Lan-chou to Ho-chou, - 320 H (107 miles). 

Lan-chou to Ning hsia, - 940 H (314 miles). 

Lan-chou to Lh'asa. - - 4270 H (1423 miles). 

'^ No cKTiHiiH huH boon nuvdo of Kan- 5.411,188, no very exaggerated esti- 

••II m1i,i.,. |h:,k. Mr. p. s. Popoff, in mat^ I feel convinced, though his au- 

••••^ pap«'r on tlio population of Cliina, thoritv for this number is not a verv 

KlvPH that of Kan-su in 1871) as trustworthy one. 
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medanfi were put to death), and in several localities they 
are still obliged to comply with so mauy vexatious regu- 
lations, that large numbers are prevented from returning 
to their former homes. 

The Kan-su Mohammedans generally are far from 
conversant with the tenets of their faith, and confine 
themselves to the observance of a few rules of life, such 
as abstaining from the use of i>ork, and also of other 
meats if the animals were killed by unbelievers, from 
opitmi, and wine, but are not pai-tieular as to the last 
rule.' They ore taught by the Ahons to read and ^"rite 
Arabic, but I never met one among them, not even an 
Ahon, who would have been considered a passable Arabic 
scholar. Whenever they quoted to me passages of the 
Koran, it was in Chinese, and I was told that it was in 
this language they studied it. Some among them recite 
the daily prayers, and make the prescribed ablutions, 
but these are few in number, and are much admired by 
their co-religionists. 

Mohammedans here are divided into two sects, known 
as " white-capped Hui-hui," and " black-capped Hui- 
hui." One of the questions which separate them is the 
hour at which fast can be broken during the Rama- 
dan.' The black-capped Hui-hui are more frequently 
called Salar, and are much the more devout and fanatical. 
They live in the vicinity of Ho-chou,' in and around 



' They also cut their muBtuches 
'H 6/vxisc, nnd frequently ehave s 
amall portion beneath the DOse. 
They are Chinese enough to tomply 
iritJi the custom of letting their 
beftrda gron only after the age of 
forty. 

'^ Another point which divides them 
i" thai the white-capped hum in- 
8 do the ordinary CUineae ; 




and the Salar condemn this, as pagan- 
iiih. The uHtial way by which one 
finds out to whioh wet a Moham- 
medan belongs is by asking him if he 

3 Ho-ehou has a population of about 
30,000, nearly entirely Mohnminedan. 
There are twenty-four moaquea in the 
c^ity. and ita scboola are very highly 
apoken of bj all believers. This city 
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HsUQ-hua t'ing, thuir chief town beiug known as Salar 
pakun (or paken). The first teacher of the schism 
followed by them was a man called Ma Miiig-hsiii, who 
Uved in the middle of the last century, but the Salar 
themselves, who are of Turkish extraction, have been 
settled in western Kan-su for at least four centuries. The 
Salar, and many of the Mohammedans of the other sect, 
have distinctly uu-Chinese features, aquiline noses, long, 
oval faces, and large eyes, peculiarities easily accounted 
for by an infusion of Turkish stock with the Chinese, of 
which we should find, if proof were necessary, ample and 
conclusive testimony in Chinese histories and etlmologicsl 
works.' 

The Salar have retained their original language, auil 
still speak it with such purity that it is perfectly intelli- 
gible to the traders from Hotien and Kashgar who come to 



\e a. Hourci> at constant anxiety to the 
provincial (^verumeiit on accouiit 
or the latent »pirit of revolt in its 
people. Hiiarcely a yuar passes 
wiUiout some revolt in or arotuid it, 
uud u large garriiiou luts to be kept 

iColonc^l Yule, "Mareo Polo," 2d 
edit., If, 23, quoting a RnsBian work, 
has it that the \rord Salar is iteed lo 
designate Ho-ehou, but this is not ab- 
solutely accurate. PrJevaiBky, "Mon- 
golia," n, 149, makes the tolloning 
uorapUoaled itatenient : "The Kara- 
tangutnns outnumber the Mongols in 
Kobo-nur, but their chief habitations 
are near the Roiirces of the Tellonr 
River where they are nailed Snlirs; 
they profess the Mohammedan reli- 
f^on, and have rebelled again !<t 
rhina." I will only remark here that 
the Salnr have olwolittply no eonnee- 
tion with the ao-palleil Kflra-tanpi- 
tanB, who are Tibetans. In a note 
by Arehimandrite Pallndiua, in (he 
Barue work (IT. TO), he attempts 



to show a eonnection between the 
Salar and a eolony of Mohammedans 
who settled \a western Kan-su in the 
last century, but the "Ming shih" 
(History of the Ming dynasty) already 
makes mention of the Salar. remnants 
of variouB Turkish tribes (Hni^trk'iang) 
who bad settled in the dlslriets of 
Ho-chou. Huang-choD, T'ao-chou, and 
Min-ehou. and who were a source of 
endless trouble to the empire. See 
Wei YUan. " Sheng-wu ehi," VII, 35, 
also "Huang cb'ing shih kung t^u," 
V,7. The HuHsian traveler. Polaoiit, 
found the Salar living tn twenty-fonr 
villages, near HsUn-hua t'ing on the 
south bank nt the Yellow Hiver, See 
"Proii.Roy.Oeo. 8oo.."IX,23i. The 
Annals nl the Ming dynasty (" Ming- 
shih." Ch. 330) say that An-ting irei, 
1300 K southwest of Kan-;hou. was in 
old times known as Sa-li Wri-irn-rlir. 
These Sari ITigiirs are mentioned 
1.V Dn PiBn Cnrpin (p. ftll). as .lari 
Huinr. Can Sain bo the same as 
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Hsi-niDg and Ho-ehou.' Occasionally an Ahan from Tur- 
kestan, or even more remote regions, comes to Kan-su ; 
thus about three years ago one came from Tarpatia ((. e. 
Turkey), visited all the towns and villages of the western 
part of the province, and was everywhere received with 
the greatest kindness.- 

Chiiiese New-year was so near at hand when I reached 
Lau-ehou that I liad to defer my (lei)arture for Hsi-uiug 
ontil the festivities were over. The delay caused me no 
regret, for the time passed quickly with my kind host and 
in visits to the manager of the Russian store, Mr. Vassiu- 
ieff who had passed the greater part of his life among 
the Mongols, at Kobdo and Uliasutai, and with whom, 
although we had to carry on our conversation in Chinese, 
I enjoyed myself immensely. 

Finally New-year, with its fii-e-craekers and visiting, was 
over, and, having hired three mules to caiTy my luggage 
and bought a pony for myself, I left on the third of the 
first moon (Febmary 3d) for Liisar, a small village about 
twenty miles south of Hsi-ning, where I hoped to be able 
to organize a little caravan, aud strike out through the 
Koko-nor steppe towards Tibet. 

It was most delightful to feel one's self free in move- 
ment and in the saddle — no longer cramped up in a small 
cart — and the ride to Hsin ch'eng,' a village some thirty 



I Chinese Mohammodans speak of 
their faitb as Kei chiao, at haiao cbiao, 
aju\ of th^iDselTPa na Bui-hui or Kei- 
rkiaojtn. Bniao rhiao or " little doe- 
trine." is used Ks opposed to ta- 
chlao tit ' ' ipwat doctrine " the eomnion 
form of Chinese belief. Hvt-ltui, in 
olden limpH Htii-hu, was used to desig- 
lutte the UifT'fB. or "11 Turkish tribps. 

3 A MohBiuniedui of Tar, kar once 
HaTP me the fol1owin(c curious de- 
Bcription of Turkey. It is, lie said, 



called Rujn, and is under the just 
and Diild rule of the Padi8hn.h. The 
ooUDtrj' enjoys great happiiipss and 
prosperity, thieving and murder are 
unknown within its bordera, and 
perfect honesty and justice disttn- 
guitih its officials! 

il Hsin eh'ene {"new (own") is 
c|uiie a large market town, advanta- 
geously situated at the junction of 
the roads to Ho-ehou, Hsi-nirg, P'ing- 
fau, and Liang-chou; the road to 
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miles west of Lao-choo and on the Yellow River, was 
a most agreeable one, espeeially as Abbe de Meester 
accompanied me that far. The bottom of the valley was 
stony, and, in most places, unfit for culture, or even for 
habitation. The land on the hillsides was tilled, however, 
and iiTigation ditches carried the river water all over it. 
The wat^r is raised by immense wheels, generally fifty to 
sixty feet in diameter; they belong to villages, and in 
a few cases to individuals, who, for a small coBsideration, 
sell the water to the peasants. The price is calculated hy 
the quantity which flows fi-om the wheel while a given 
length of joss-stick burns. The principal crops grown in 
this part of the Yellow River valley are wheat, tobacco, 
a poor quality of cotton, >>eans, cabbages of enormous size, 
red peppers, and potatoes. The vill^es we passed were 
neither numerous nor large, though several showed by the 
extensive ruins which surrounded' them that, probably, 
they had been, before the rebellion, thriving little tftwns. 
At Hsin-ch'eng a branch of the Great wall crosses the 
Yellow River, and follows the right bank for some miles 
southwai*d ; it is like every part of the wall I have seen 
west of Chih-li, which as said before is made of earth, 
without any brickwork, and it has a ditch along its front. 
Some nine miles farther, in a sontherly direction, through 
a gorge of red sandstone formation, we came to the mouth 
of the Hsi-ning ho,' where in a little ferry-boat we ei-ossed 
the Yellow River. 



the last two plaoeB going up the vbI- 
ley of Ihe Hsiao-BsH ho, ThiH river 
Ijesra also the names of Ni-shiii ho 
RDil Plng-Iaii ho, and on some Euro- 
pean maps it has, for some unknown 
renson, been even given a. Mongol 
name, Cimmsg gol. Forty-fonr U east 
of Haiti oh'eng there is a Eu ch'ene, 
or "old town." 



t Usuall; called Hsi bo. It ftlM 
bears in Chinese geogmphies the 

name of Huang ho. The YpUow 
River, where the Hei bo empties into 
it. is not over 100 yards wide and ia 
quite shallow. On the roeks along 
its banks I saw no water-marks mar« 
than Ion feet above the surface of 
the stream. 
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A line drawn north and south and passing by this 
point would divide the purely Chinese region of Kan- 
su from that in which there is a large foreign element. 
In this western section the Chinese occupy the large 
towns and principal valleys, while the non-Chinese tribes 
are relegated to the smaller and more elevated valleys, 
near the two great chains of mountains which traverse 
the country from east to west. 

Ho tui-tzu, where we stopped the first night after cross- 
ing the Yellow River, is a small village near the left bauk 
of the Hsi ho. I was obliged to remain here a day while 
I sent a man, over the mountains to the south of us, to 
the San ch'uan (Hue's "Trois Vallons"), with a letter to a 
lama of that place. While at Lan-chou a Mongol in the 
service of Mr, Vassiuieflf gave me a letter to this man, tell- 
ing me that he would be a good one to secure as a com- 
panion on my travels, as he had accompanied Potanin for 
two years, and knew the country around the Koko-nor. 
Finding it would take me too much out of my way to go 
to San ch'uan myself, I sent him the letter with a note 
asking hira to meet me at Lusar. 

Our earliest knowledgeof the San-uh'uan isthrough Hue, 
who says that its people are called Duchiahwir, but this is 
a mistake as this name applies only to people of Tibetan 
race, and the San-ch'uan is peopled with Mongols, whose 
early home was probably in the Ordos territory, to the 
north of Shen-hsi. Their features are distinctly Mongol 
and so is their language, though they make use of many 
Chinese and Tibetan words and expressions. They all 
speak Chinese and wear the Chinese dress, except on fes- 
tive occasions when the women don the Mongol costume. 
My experience of the San-ch'uan Mongols does not bear 
t Hue's statement concerning their quarrelsome, blood- 
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thirsty nature ; I found them quite as timid as the other 
tribes of their race. Hue evidently misunderstood his 
iuformaut who must have told him that the Jya Hor,' 
meaning the Tibetans along the Kan-su border, were a 
truculeut, bloodthirsty, bullying lot, and he, thinking 
the name applied to the San-chMan Mongols, gave them 
all the martial virtues they long to have, but sadly 
lack. 

There are no Chinese living in the SanH?h'uan. and the 
population does not exceed three hundred families. These 
people are devout Buddhists, and have several small lama- 
series. They derive large profits from the sale of the mules 
they raise, which are much prized throughout western 



•See Hue, "Souvenirs d'un Voy- 
age," n, 36. DneMMoMr if, a Tihetmi 
expresBion eomposed of two words 
Rijifi. "Chiua," and Uor, a Tibetan 
tribal name ; it is pronounoed Jija- 
Hor, There are two other regiona 
inhubi^el] hy Horba; one in eastern 
Tibet, called Horiii l^a-nga, or Bar' 
eJigok ; anolhtr north o( the Nam t'»o 
in western Tibet, known as Sub-Hor 
or ■' western Hnrba." The San-Ch'iian 
MoD^Ia are included by the Chinese 
among the Pu-^aA, or Aboriginal 
agricoltural tribes, of Kan-su. and 
frequently fipire in Chinese works as 
"Chi T'u-saiS." and "Yen T'u-wfi." 
or " (lii Yen tsai kou T'u-ssiL'' The 
"lUustratcd Aei^onnt of the Trihu- 
tariesof the Empire" (" Huang ch'ing 
chih kung t'a"), published in the lat- 
ter part of the eighteenth cenlnry, 
mentions a number of Mbngol trlbea 
living in the auuthero portion of 
the Nien-pei district, the section of 
country now occupied by the San- 
eh'uan Mongols. Tlie same work 
(V. 55) mentions u tribe, ealled 
Tung-kou, living in the same district 
(Hsirn), whose chieftains bear (be 
family name of Li. and who descend 
from Li K"o-yang. a Shat'o Turk 



and famous warrior of the Tang 
period. (See W. F.Mayers. "Cbinete 
lU'ader's Manual," p. 117.) Polanin, 
" Proceedings Roy. Geo, Soc.," K, 
234, speaking of the Amdii Mongol! 
(Prjevftlakj's Taldy or Daldy), says 
" they are governed by elders, whose 
office is hereditary, and who traee 
their descent from a half huitorieal, 
half legendary, prince, Li Ching- 
wang. . . . Some of the Amdoa pro- 
fess Islam, others retain Lamaimn." 
These Mongols were found fay Potanin 
and Prjevalsky in tJie upper Ta-t'iu^ 
valley, and consequently within the 
territory onder the rule of the Mon- 
gol prince styled Mori Wang (Prjeval- 
sky'a Murwang). The only Moham- 
medan Honiro'B I heard of werp 
called Tolmuk or Tolmukgun. They 
were said to live north of Tankar 
(probably meaning the Ta-t'ung val- 
ley), and numbered some 300 or 
4m families. The Chinese Tiing-kon, 
Potanin's Amdo Mongols, Prjeval- 
sky's Taldy, Doldy. or Daldy. and my 
Tolmukgun are prolmbly one and tlie 
same tribe. It is a bare jioesibility 
that the title of the Mongol prince 
referred to above, vin., .Iforf. may be 
connected with the family name of 
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Kan-sn. San-chHian \s also of interest from the faot that 
Hac^ servant Santan Chemda still lives there. I spoke to 
the old man's nephew about him, and Abb6 de Meester 
knpw him well. He is stUl hale and hearty, a lover of 
giwxl cheer and gambling, and a lukewarm ChrLstian. 

The mode of culture in the lower part of the Hsi-ho val- 
ley shows that rain and snow suffice to supply the requi- 
site amount of moisture only when proi>er precautions 
are taken.' All the fields are covered with pebbles so as 
to protect the soil from the direct rays of the sun and 
the action of the wind. By this means small crops of 
wheat, beans, peas and other vegetables are raised. How- 
ever, the greater part of the valley is fallow, though 
bearing marks of former cultivation. 

the first ehiet ol the Tiin^-kou, Li 
K'o-jrung. At &1I evpnts, it appears 
ljl»ly that the name Daldy or Taldy 
has rerereuce to that name, and that 
it repreeetit« the Chiueso Ta Li-Uu. 
It is M-rtninly not a Mongol ethnic 
a|»p«lIatiou. PrjeralBky, " Reise in 
Tibet," p. 185, Bays, " the Daldy or 
Doliijr live to the north of Sining and 
KT» called Carlun by the Tangutans, 
and Tnnaetien by the Chinese. . . . 
The Uoogols call tJiem Zagan Mongol 
or Whit« Mongols." In cooneetioD 
with this statement it is interesting 
to read in the history of the T'ang 
d/naBly. that "in the sinlh year of 
Bsiug-yoAn l±, o. 790), the T'ufan 
took our Pei-t'ing (UmnjlBi) vice- 
royslty. . . . There were 60,000 tenia 
of the Hhat'o people udjaoeut to Pci- 
t'infE, whieh were also Kubjett to the 
Huiho, and the Huibn (Uigiirs) never 
ceaaed from plnnderiiig them, so that 
they were reduced to great distress. 
The Kolu people and the White-nibed 
T*n-ehaeh (Turks) were on friendly 
terms of iDtereourse with the Huiho, 
and yet hnd to complain of their rob- 
beries, and, eonseqnently, when the 
Tofan Bent them valuable presents 



to bribe them, they gave in their al- 
legiance." These Kolu, whose name 
is also written Kolohu, were a Turk- 
ish tribe situated northeast of Pei- 
t'ing (near the modern I'mmtsi). 
The^are generally known as Karluks. 
The White-robed T'u-ebUeh were the 
ten hordes ot the Western Turks. 
See a. W. Bushell, "The Early His- 
tory of Tibet," in "Jour. Hoy. Asiat. 
Sot.," N. 8.. XII, SW. The Tung-kou 
of the "Hoang eh'ing chih kung t'u" 
are very probably the Kolu of the 
" Tang shu." and the name may be 
rendered "Eastern (IVnf/) Kolu"{or 
Kou-lti). 

1 As the Hsi-ho in its lower course 
flows between high walls of loess, 
and is fifty to seventy-five feet below 
the bottom of the valley, irrigation 
is impossible. The river is a small 
stream about twenty-flve yarJawide, 
shallow, clear, and swift. The ranges 
of hills on either side of it are of red 
argillaceous limestone and sandRtone. 
on top or which is a thick bed of loess. 
The southern range is the higher of 
the two, probably averaging 800 to 
1000 feet above the river. 
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Some three miles beyoud Hsiang-t'ang,' at the mouth of 
the Ta-t'tmg ho (prououuced Tei-t'ung), we entered a nar- 
row gorgo through a rauge of high mouutaius of linieBtone 
ami ({uartz formation, which here intersects the valley. 
The road is cut in the roek, in places two hundred or 
three hundred feet above the river, for a distanee of about 
twelve miles ; and this presents the only serious obstacle 
to cart travel between Lan-chou and Hsi-ning. Here I 
saw large parties of gold- washers, but their profits are, 
I was told, very small. It ia a common saying a-mong the 
people, that when a man has tried in vain to niakf a live- 
lihood by every conceivable method, he finally takes to 
gold-washing. 

From the western extremity of this gorge,^ where is 
Lao-ya ch'eng (or p'u), Hue's "Village of the old duck," to 
Hsi-ning, a dislance of some forty-eight miles, the valley 
is nearly everywhere in a high state of eultm-e; villages 
and scattered farm-houses are seen on all sides, rows of 
willow-trees border the fields, which are irrigated from 
the river, and a general appearance of thrift is notice- 
able. 

Nien-po was the only city we passed between Lan-ehou 
and Hsi-ning ; it is a small oue without suburbs, but car- 
ries on an important business with the tribes in the 
adjacent mountains, especially during the fairs which are 
held several times a year, when large numbers of mules 
are sold.' From here to Lusar I journeyed in com- 



» Potanin, op. dl., p. 234, says that 
Li Ko-yxing's tomb ia at Hsidiig.t'ang 
(Shang daiig). On Bomp of our inapa 
thifl p1s(-e is railed Santza. 

3It IB culled Lao-ya hsin or "the 
gorge of Liui-ya p'u." 

^ I CAiinot imagine how Hnc man- 
agcil lo take two days to travel from 



Lao-ya p'u to Nien-po, a distance of 
IT miles over an excellent road. He 
mUAt have stopped the flrst night at 
Kao-miao-tzil (or t'ang), 7 milea west 
of Lao-ya p'u. Hue calls Nien-po 
Nlng-pei Hien. but tbu name is locally 
prououticed Nieu-pei. On our maps, 
however, it figures as Nun pu ! 
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pany with a large party of Khalklia Mongols ' from Urga, 
near the Bassiau frontier. Their tribe is the richest in 
the empire, and numbers of this people may be seen 
during the winter months at all the great lamaist sanc- 
tuaries in northern China, Mongolia, or Tibet, where 
they nearly always bring presents of considerable value, 
horses, camels, silver, satins, etc. 

Not far to the west of- the %'illage of Ch'ang-chH-tsai we 
passed in front of a high sandstone cliff, against the face 
of which a small temple painted in gaudy colors has been 
built. It is known as " the White Horse Temple*' (Pa'i ma 
s.*fS), and the following legend is told concerning its erec- 
tion : Long ago a herd of horses were grazing on the top 
of this cliff, and among them a mare with a blind white 
colt. For some prauk the mare reprimanded him, when, 
not recognizing his parent's voice, he kicked her. Hardly 
had he done so than his sight was restored; he saw his 
wickedness, and, filled with shame, threw himself from the 
cliff, and was dashed to pieces on the rocks below. To 
commemorate this net of self-destruction in vindication of 
the claims of fihal devotion, the White Hoi-se Temple was 
built on the spot where the colt met with his death. 

When about eleven miles from Hsi-ning we passed 
through the " little gorge " {Hsiao hsiii), first crossing the 
river by a substantial bridge of heavy logs, constructed 
somewhat on the cantilever system. At the ends of the 
bridge are cribs of logs, held in place by heavy stones 
around and overlapping them. Each successive tier pro- 
jects farther over the stream than the one immediately 
under it, and when about tweuty-five feet above the river 
the cribs reach to within fifty feet of each other. The in- 
tervening sptusti is spanned by three long logs, and small 

1 Their name is pronounoed HalliB. 
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ones, split, form the floor. The structure, though simple, 
can resist the stroiigest flood. Such bridges are common 
throughout the Kau-su border-land aud the west of China 
generally.' The road through this gorge pi-esented abso- 
lutely no difficulty, aud, though a little rough, it was soon 
passed, for it was not over a quarter of a mile long. Abbi 
Hue, probably from memory, thus describes his passage 
through it: "Un jour avaut d'arriver a Si-Niug Fu, nom 
edmes une route extrdmemeut p^nible, tres dangereuse, et 
qui nous in vita souvent k nous reeommander k la yirotcc- 
tion de la divine Providence. Nous niarchions k travers 
d'enormcs rochers et le long d'un profond torrent dont les 
eaus tumultueuses boiidissaient k uos pieds. Le gouffre 
6tait toujours b6ant devant nous ; il eut sufB dMu faux 
pas pour y rouler ; nous tremblions surtout pour les cha- 
meaux, si maladroits et si lourds quaud il faut marcher 
sur uu ehemin seabreux. Enfiu, gr&i-e a la bonte de Dieu. 
nous arrivames sans accident a Si-Ning." ■ 

From here I could see in the di-Jtance the walls of Hei- 
ning, and shortly afterward I entered the town, aud put 
up in a large inn iai the eastern suburb. 

Hsi-ning Fu is commercially and strategically the most 
important towii in western Kan-su; from here <liverge 
roads going north, south, east, and west, through broad, 
well-settled valleys, leading into the heart of the country 
inhabited by the foreign or aboriginal tribes of this 
border-land. The western one is the road to the Koko-nor 
steppe and Tibet; the southern to Knei-te, on the Yellow 
River, and thence to Sung-p'an t'ing in northwestern 8bu- 
eh'uan, while the northern traverses a thickly settled ami 



1 They are met with throughout (be 
Himnlajii. and io Nnrway or Sweden. 
Spp W. SiropHOii, " Architecture in 
the Himalaya," in '' Trans. Hoj. Inst. 



Bril. Awh." Sension 1882-83. pp. 72, 
73. and lig. 92. 

^ Hue, "Sourenira 4*011 Toykge 
d&nB la Tartarie,'' etc., II, S3. 
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SrHly cultivated country, and passes through Mnhushou, 
one? of the most important tradiug posts of the sec- 
tion. The eastern road is the one I followed to reach 
the city.' 

Alarco Polo speaks of this place as 8iii-ju, aud it is fre- 
>iu«*ntlyreferretl to by mediseval writers as Selin^, by which 
na.irie it is still kunwu 
tfl Mongols and Tibet- 
ans. This pronuncia- 
tion seems to show 
that Hei-ning was first 
inatle known to Tibetr 
MiB through the peo- 
ple of Ssu-eh'uau, who I 
P^^nonnce the charae- 
"** itini/ as Ihiff, a sound 
"^'V'er given it at pree- 
*'*t: in any part of 

The city is not over 
"> *-ee-quartersof a mile 
''""^^in east to west, and a third of a mile from north 
*^ south ; and at least half of the space inside its walls 
's taken up by official buildings. The sole suburb is 

* The Chinese say that Hsi-iiiug is 
^^*«»ted st the mouth of four vaUeys, 
•***«iiiering the valley of the Hai ho, 
*• tie ewit and west of the yity, as 
^'m 'Hiliact oneit. These vaUeys are 
••^Ued Pei-ch'nan, Tung-oh'nan, Nan- 
'»*oan HXiA Hsi-ch'uan: "North 
""*',"" East River." "South River." 
«ntl "WPBt Hiver." Cb'uan also 
w*«ii« ..vftlley." 

. I*> Polo's time Hsi-ning was Hsi- 

^S Cliou. The latter word is pro- 
"•"le^d ju by the MonifolB. At 

4 




present Tibetans eall this lowu Beling 
K'ar ur Kuar, and the Mongols, Seling 
K'atuu, f nr and E'aliin meaiiinK 
"foMiHed city." Rob. Sbaw, "Visits 
to High Tartary," p. 38, refers l.o it 
HsZilmorZirni, and in "Report on the 
Trans-Himalayan Explorations . . , 
during lHG5-in," p. 26, it is called 
JiliDg. Ora/io delln Penna, " Breve 
Notizift del Itegnii del Tibet," writes 
the name of this place. Scilin, Sei- 
lingh and Siltn. 
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on the eastern side and is half a mile long, but has only 
one important street, in which are a great number of 
inns, eating-houses, butcheries, bakeries, and other stores. 
The population of Hsi-ning is probably between 30,000 
and 40,000, a large proportion of which is Mohammedau. 
There is a garrison of 3000 men, and also a considerable 
floating population. 

Although the trade carried on here is unquestionably 
large, it does not amount to any great sum annually, 
as the merchants and traders of the place are sadly in 
need of capital. I was told by one of the responsible 
merchants that there were not over two or three houses 
that realized an annual profit of Tls. 1000, and that Tls. 50 
or 100 was about all the average shopkeeper could reason- 
ably expect.* 

While many of the people of Hsi-ning show by their 
features traces of their foreign lineage, a number of their 
customs point even more clearly to the same fact. Here, 
for the first time, I saw women wearing a dark blue or 
black veil a(*ross the lowi»r part of the face when on the 
street, in fact a decent Mohannnedan woman would not 



* B<'aii oil {chin(f tju) is the princi- 
pal ♦'xport. It is wortli Tls. 2. 3 a pi<-- 
ul. and sells at Lan-Cbou for Tls. 3.*>. 
It is usually carrifd tlown in suni- 
mtT on rafts [ja-tzu) niado of intiatfii 
ox-hi(lt»s, on which sonic planks arc 
ticil. They frctjucntly descend X\\^ 
Yellow River as far as Xin;r hsia Pn, 
Thfoil iscaiTied in tul>snrp>atskins. 
The hide* coniposiiiir the raft are sold 
at tlie end of tin* journey. W<x>l, 
nuisk. rhubarb. lanih>ikins, furs, jrold. 
and salt ifnun the T>'aidani> are ex- 
|K>rted.hut in snuill quantities, tvxcept 
lambskin^, in which then* is a lanrt^ 
trad«*. (\>ttou piece-iriH>*is. mostly 
nariv*'. ir^>n and cop]x»r ware, w*x»len 
«ituffs.silk«<.sa«ldles aiul harness.tnnis. 



boots, hats, felt, flour, vemiicelli {kun- 
mivH)^ Hami raisins, china ware, to- 
bacco, and a number of other articles 
of minor value are the principal ^oods 
sohi. Native white cotton-cloth {Uio 
pu) sells for Tls. 0. 5. 3 to Tls. 0. 6. 
a piece measuring 36 to 40 Chine.^K* 
feet ; blue cotton-cloth, Tls. 0. 7. a 
piece. Forei^rn cotton piece-gootls 
art> disliked, for they are not as stronsr 
as native. They sell'f or Tls. 2 to Tls. L». 
">. a piece. Russian red leather (6##/- 
oori in Tibetan\ foreign paper, pens, 
ami penholders are in demand. The 
last two articles are much prized by 
the lama'*, who prefer them to the 
Chinese iroixls; entrrossing pens are 
the onlv kind thev will buy. 
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venture out without one. Sending a guest repeated pres- 
ents of food, di'iiikiug wiue with him from one cup, lead- 
ing his horse on his an-ival and departure, holding the 
-stirrup, and assisting him iuto the saddle, are all eustoms 
foreign to the Chinese, as far as my observation goes. 

There exists at Hsi-ning, aud also at a number of other 
localities along the Kao-su frontier, a set of men known 
as Hsi-eliia or Usieh-chia, aud divided into Mougol and 
Tibetan ones. In the localities where they reside they 
act as eommercial agents for the Mongols aud Tibetans, 
with whose languages they are thoroughly conversant, as 
all of them pass a certain number of years among the 
peoples with whom their families have business relations. 
Their duties are hereditary, aud secure to them much 
influence among the tribes and uo inconsiderable profit. 
1 bad in my service, while at Lusar, a Fan Hsieh-chia 
or Tibetan Hsieh-chia, and found his knowledge of 
the habits, language, and people must extensive and 
a<rcurate.' 

Hsi-ning, besides lieing the vhef-liea of a prefecture 
(Fn) and an important military post, is the residence 
of the imperial controller-general of the Koko-nor, or 
Seliug Amban' as he is called by Tibetans and Mongols. 

Ihe Hsieb-cfhia who cainn unilpr my 
notice. (/. what in said, iiifru, of 
the KtiUii o( Tibetan priuces ; these 
two claHSBB are very similar, A»rar ah 
duties and priviltj^s are uoncenied. 

3 Amhim is a Mauchu wonl equiva- 
lent to the Chines e Ta-ch'en "raiiiiK- 
ter of state." There is also an 
Amban residing at Lih'aes. nnil an 
as'istiint Anil)an nt SbiKstuS in I'l- 
terior Tibet. The official title nf th.' 
Si-ling Ambnn is (Th'inK-Viai pan shih- 
»u ta-ch'en, that iit the I.Ii'hhh 
Ambnij is Chu TB'anK Ta-eh'en in 
"minister-resident in Tibet." 



1 Bfieh-fhia, may mean "rest 
home " or " rest family." In this con- 
nection the pAMage in Hav'a work 
<n, 54) where he spealts of the "Mai- 
sona <i« Kcpos " m of interest. It is 
wry possible that originally, and 
•Ten ilown lo Hue's time, the Hsieh- 
cbia kept inns where Tibetans and 
Hougnis could pat ap free of all 
rb&rge, the commissions reeeived by 
Ih" keeper* of these establish raenta 
an all the pnrebases of their ^ests 
more tlian compensating them for 
wliat their board cost, but such is no 
r the custom, at least with all 
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He is always a Mauchu of high rank and represents the 
emperor in all matters i-elatiiig to the wl ministration of, or 
cfremonial relations with, the nnn-Cbinese section of the 
population of this part of the empire. The Koko-nor, 
the Ts'aidam, and all northeastern Tibet as far as the 
upper course of the Yang-tzti, are more or less within his 
jurisdiction. 

The staff of the Amban comprises a number of seere- 
taries and clerks {PUi-rivh-shc), and a corps of thii-ty-two 
agents or Vung-shih; on the latter devolve the principal 
duties of his office. They carry the orders of their head to 
the different chieftains, arbitrate quarrels between tribes, 
collect the money tribute, and are practically the only 
representatives of the Chinese government knowu among 
the remoter ti-ibes. These Tttngse, as they are ealled l>y 
Tibetans and Mongols, have, from the very nature of 
their duties, innumerable opjxtrtunities for making money 
ont of the i>eopU>, of "eating them," as Tibetans call it. 
So, though their pay is only a yearly allowance of Tls. 24 
for the keep of a hoi-se, they realize hundreds and some- 
times thousands of taels on each journey they make. 
Their principal source of profit is the «/«.' When any 
official starts on a journey outside of i'hina pi-ojier be 
receives from the officer who has control of the country 
through which he is to travel an order on the tribes for 
a certain number of men, saddle and pack animals, food, 
etc., to be supplieil him at specified stations ; this is known 
as an nh onier {i/i piao). The numbers of men and animals, 
and quantities of foiKl are generally much in excess of the 

' I do not know th» (irMiin of ih» i„ Ihu BalnU'e Joan.er' (Dffr#- 
*«.l a,, "hich « ««.! throughout m^ry» Ir.i«.. ITL 3.-.), "Qu«>t 4 U 



_ , . p<i«li* am cfarranx [d»ns 

B..tjf. bo*^rpr. thkl it «» usej in VtppM, 
IiKlia M lurdoKval tiniiv. Thus I Bud 



kns llnde) o^4 
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real ^ants of the party to whom the order is given, so the 
chief of it usually makes the people at each ida station 
pay him a certain sum of money instead of the sup- 
plies, etc., to which he is entitled, taking only what is 
absolutely necessary for him. If, however, he takes all 
the pack animals, it is because he is carrying merchandise 
with him to sell at enormous profit, having no freight to 
pay on it. When one considers that the journeys of 
these Tungs6 frequently last a year, it is easy to realize 
that their profits make up amply for the smallness of 
their pay.* 

I must mention another source of profit of these officials 
^s it helps us to form an idea of the Chinese administra- 
tive methods outside the borders of Kan-su. All Chinese 
Ashing to trade among the Mongols and Tibetans across 
the frontier must apply to the Amban for a pass (piao)j 
*^i* ^hich they pay Tls. 2 for every man they intend taking 
^^th them. As this pass is good for only forty days, it 
^Ittiost invariably expires before they can return home, 
^^<i they become liable to heavy fines and even confisca- 
^^xi of their goods. The T'ung-shih do their best to detect 
^^ J?" traders they suspect of not having their passes in 
^^'^er, and the latter are obliged, if caught, to give the 
^^i*xner presents, frequently of considerable value, for over- 
*^^H>iing the irregularity. 

This system of forty-day passes has had another effect ; 
^t lias practically killed legitimate trade between the 
Klan-su people and the Tibetans and Mongols, and has 

^ The highest officials going to or during 1865-67," p. 87, and also 

^'oiriing from Lh'asa are not above the **H8i-chaot*u Itieh," written by a 

^heae practices, which weigh terribly former Chinese Amban of Lh'asa. Ho 

^^_ the people, and in many cases shows by numerous examples how 

5^^« them to revolt. See Nain the country has been depopulated by 

Hingh'g remarks in *' Report on the excessive demands of u/a. 

'^'is-Himalayan Explorations , , . 
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encouraged a large coiitrabaud trade carried ou from 
Sung-p'au t'iug in northwestern S8U-<?h'uan. Thus, nearly 
all the tea used outside the Ean-su border is from 
Cli'iimg-i'liou, and is brought by these Sung-p'au traderti, 
who are known as Sharba.' 

The Amban himself hardly ever crosses the frontier. 
He oecasioually visits the great sanctuaries and lama- 
series 8ituate<l within easy reach of Hsi-niiig, and once 
a year he receives the Mongol priuees at Tankar. He 
then distributes to them in the name of the emperor, 
and in quantities fixed by regulations, satin, embroidere<i 
|touches, knives, etc., and exhorts them to obedience. The 
chieftains do obeisance, kotowing in the direction of Pe- 
king, in a hall reserved for such functions, and also par- 
take of a banquet. Every three years these chiefs go to 
Peking, to carry tribute ti> the emperor and renew their 
oaths of allegiance. The former eeremony is known as 
the "little tribute," the latter as the "great tributt^"^ 

The Amban, when I was in Hsi-ning, was Se-leng-o, 
who had previously been at Lh'asa in the same capacity, 



1 This word is probably Tibetan, 
Hnd means " Easterners." Bung-p'an 
t'ing, in noTthwest Heu.ob'uui, liaa 
been visiteil by only one European, 
CaptaiuWni. Gill, in 1877. The princi- 
pal products sold there were skiun. 
mtuk (HOld for three times its weight 
in Bilvor), deer horns, rhobarb anil 
medicines. Qill was misled by his inn- 
keeper, who told him it took three 
months to go from Snng-p'an to the 
Koko-nor. Twenty-five to twenty- 
eight days are usually employed on 
this journey. See "River of Golden 
Bands." I, 376 ct »eq. The "Sung- 
p'an Sifan,'' given in Lsconporie's 
" Languages of China before the 
Chinese," p. 97, ia very good Tibetan 
very badly tranacribed. The same 
may be said of nine-tenths of the 



words in the so-called Metiiak vo- 
oabulariea of Laeouperie, Hodgsoa, 
and Baber, and of Francia Qaruier'B 
iloBBO phrase, " Voy. d'Expl. en Indo- 
Chine," I, 520, where Aft* /eft^ wn jwii 
is only Ka-eha ma ske^ a common 
Tibetan eiipression for " I don't an- 
derstand." 

3 From a memorial by the Amban, 
published in the " PekingUaeelte" of 
Nov. 4, 1888, it appears thai he makes 
aacrlfices to the spirits of the Eoko- 
nor, in the presence of the Mongol 
cbieftaina at a place called Tsahan 
toiha ('■ Whit* head," probably thus 
called fromaBnowpeaknearby)tothe 
north of the lake. On such ocoaaions 
he alHo distributes presents in the 
name of the emperor. I never heard 
of thiaceromony whenin the country. 
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and who is uoted atuoDg all his subortliuates as one of 
the most close-fisted officials that have ever tilled the 
office. 

In the iniis at Hsi-iiing one finds little comfort; most 
of the space is taken up by stables for horses and 
mules, yards for camels, ji:odowiis for wool aud oil, and 
what remains is used by small shopkeepers, or agents of 
Shen-hsi or eastern houses buying goods for exportation. 
The rooms are frequently without k'angs, having t.iily 
copper fire-pans in which they burn brieks made of coal 
and chopped straw. On the broad, flat rim of the fire-pan 
stands usually a pot of tea and milk. When there is a 
k^ng, it is often only a wooden box without any chimney 
or firing-hole; the planks on top are removed when it is 
uecessary to light it, and, dry powdered manure ha\-ing 
been spread inside it, a few live coals are put in, and the 
planks replaced. The fire smoulders till all the manure is 
consumed, and the heat thus created is considerable, 

I had not been in my inn half an hour before two or 
three policemen made their appearance, and told me that 
I must send ray name to the magistrate, let him know 
whence I came, where I was going, what was my busi- 
ness, etc., none of which did I care in the least to tell, 
especially where I was going.' I consequently made up 
my mind not to remain longer in town than the morrow, 
aud to go at once to Lnsar where I knew there were no 
inquisitive officials. I was most anxious to keep out of 
the way of Se-leng-o, whom I knew to be strongly opposed 
to foreigners, and likely to put an extinguisher on my 
plans of travel in Tibet, if he got any inkling of them. 

1 In Cfainesp towiia all innkeepprt every day lo tho police njagiBlnil*, 

itn> 'iblig«d to have re^Btprs in midbjhim nil arriVKlsanddcpartarex 

which are entered the nanies, etc., are reported to the luagiBtrale or 

of all their guests. This is sent prefect. 
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The next morning at daylight, having donned a big 
Mongol gown and fur cap, and with clean-shaved head 
and face, 1 left with the Khalkhas I had met near Nieii- 
pei, and rode to Lusar. Passing through the cemetery 
outside of the city, and crossing the hills, we soon found 
oui-selves in the valley of the Nan-ch'uan. Hardly had 
we lost sight of Hsi-ning than we seemed to have sud- 
denly left China and its j>eople far behind, so great were 
the changes that eveiy where met us. No longer were all 
the passers-by blue-gowned and long-queued Chinese,^ 
but people of different languages, and various costumes..^ 
There were Mongols, mounted on camels or horses, 
clothed in sheepskin gowiis and big fur caps, or else ii 
yellow or red lama robes — the women hardly distinguish — 
able from the men, save those who, fi*om coquetry, had putr 
on their green satin gowns and silver head and neck orna- 
ments, to produce a sensation on entering Lusar or Kam— 
bum. There wore parties of pilgi'ims, tramping along ii» 
single file, and dressed in white woolen gowns poIlecL np 
to the knee, oar»h one vnth a little load, held by a light: 
wooden framework, fastened to his back. They belonged 
to some of the Tibetan tribes living in the valleys to the 
north of Hsi-ning. Many other queer-looking people wo 
passed that nioniing, of whom I will speak later. 

Our load led us towards a high, l)lack line of nude ancL 
jagged peaks, rising like a wall across the southern. 
extremity of the valley, and called on our maps Soutl^ 
Koko-nor range, through a well-cultivated country dotte<i^ 
with numerous villages, inhabited by Chinese, and T*ir — 
sstt, agncultural tribes of mixed Chinese, Tibetan an^l 
Turkish descent. AVhen about fifteen miles up the Nai::M - 
ch'uan, we turned to the southwest, and, crossing the lo "%v 
hills which hero border it, we looked down into a vale of 



i 
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Kmnation, lying at our fept, aiid saw a straggliug vil- 
^uilt on the side of a hill, at whose base two small 
as met. Here was a grove of sleniler poplar sap- 




black with flocks of eroakiiig ravenx and small, 
■liilled crows; and shaggy, gi-unting yak, camels 
[urgling moans, and little, rough ponies, led by their 
aoking masters, were drinking in the stream. On 
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the flat roofs of the village housus were men and womeu, 
gossiping, spimdng yarn, or spreading out manure to dry. 
This was Lusar. I looked to the left and there were the 
golden roofs and spires of the temples of Kumbum, with 
walls of green and red; aud over the hillside i-ound- 
alxiut, long, iiTegular lines of low, flat-roofed houses, 
partly hid behind clean, whitewashed walls, the horaes 
of the 3000 odd lamas who live at this great sanctuary of 
the Tibetan and Mongol faith. Ou the hill-slope, between 
the \-iIlage aud the lamaserj', was the fair-ground, where 
11 motley erowd was moving to and fro, when' droves 
(if yak and strings of camels were continually passing; 
and scattered about in the distance were the traveling 
tents of those who preferred their ordinary dwellings 
to the small, dingy rooms for rent in the lamasery or at 
Lusar. 

We rode through the crowded street of the village, and 
entering a little inn, secured four small rooms, opening 
on a courtyard, for the modest sum of -WOO cash a month, 
fire aud light included. 

Lusar, which is now a village of perhaps 800 inhabi- 
tants, about half of whom are Mohammedans, has become 
imjwrtant only within the last forty years. Before that, 
Shen-eh'un, in the valley of the Xan-eh'uan, a little 
above where we left it, did all the business now trans- 
acted here. This accounts for the fact that Hue makes 
no mention of this xnllage in his nairative. Beside the 
Chinese population, there is quite a la:^ number of T^i- 
ssii, one of whom holds official iitnk, but has no juris- 
diction over the Chinese, who are amenable only to their 
own officials at Hsi-ning. 

The day after my arrival was the 12th of the first moon, 
when the Chinese in every village and town of the empire 
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eelebrate the dragon festival. Lusar had its share of thp 
feast, and I went to see the fun. The street of the little 
village was filled with a gaily dressed and motley crowd, 
all pressing on towards the small Chinese temple {finn 
jen ssii), at the foot of the hill, where the theatrical n^pre- 
sentation was to begin. It was no more nor less amusing 
than such plays usually are in China, but the spectators 
more than compensated by the originality and briglitness 
of their costumes for any lack of interest in the show. 
Among the audience were representatives of all the Tibetan 
tribes near the Koko-nor, parties of T'u-ssti, Mongols, and 
traders from eastern and central Tibet, hosts of bare- 
headed lamas, and beggars in pi<'.tures(iue rags, while ped- 
''lers with hot dumplings or eonfei;tionery, and children 
ftiid dogs pushed through the laughing and noisy crowd. 
The Tibetans, both men and women, wore high- 
'wllare<l gowns of sheepskin or undycd cloth, reaching 
barely to the knee, and hanging very full about the 
**ist. On their shaved heads the men had little pointed 
^ caps trimmed with lanib- 
^1, big clumsy foxskin hats, 
W else dark-red turbans 
^^ gowns of the "swells 
'6te of garnet-colored cloth 
wtnnied along the bottom 
attd on the collar with leop- 
r)tter, or tiger skin 
those of the fashionable 

len, with broad bands if " '"^'^ t h l. h m l 
red black and green stuff arounl the hem Most of 
the men had a large circular bih ei ring, set with tui 
qaoise and coral beads, in the left earj and the women 
wore heavy silver pendants, also set with coral beads, : 




'^655%-^A'' 




1 

1 




both of theirs. But the principal distinction in the Ar^^ 
(if the women consisted in their fashion of wearitip tl»*^ 
hair. It was plaited in innumerable little tresses from lli *^ 
rrown of the head, and hung down over their shoulder*^ 
and back like a oloak. Three broad bands of red satin n'* 
cloth, to which were attached embossed silver platet*-* 
or cowiy shells, jiieces of ehank-shcU,' turquoise, coral, o «* 
glass beads, were fastened to the bair, two dependiiit^ 
from that which fell to the shoulders, one from that whiot^ 
fell to the waist.' Nearly all, men and women, wor*=? 
cropper or silver charm-boxes (t/au'o) around their neek^^ 
from which also hung their prayer-beads. 

The T'u-ssu, or agricultural aborigines, were dresse-*^ 
very much like the Chinese, their gowns being a littl* 
Mhorter and fuller ; most of their women bad red hand- 
kerchiefs tie<l around their heads, and wore violet alk 
gowns of Chinese pattern. 

1 It tscuriouHtofiod the true cowry from In<Iia through Lh'ask, MSKkl^ 

(Ct/prtea monebi). and the chank-aliell the amber disks worn by tlie K'»i«>''" 

(TarbirKlla rapa). in iiuoh s remote women in northeBBtem E'»nido, 

locality. Theyare (irobably imported ifSee il lustration, p. 70. 
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But the wildest figureB aoiong them all were the Huug 
uiao-tzu,' the K'amba of eastern Tibet, with long, matted 
hair cut iu a fringe over the eyes, dirtj' sheepskin gowns 
pulled up above the knee, and boots with rawhide soles 
and red or variegated cloth tops fastened below the knee 
with a broad gartei-. In their belts were long, straight 
swords, and hanging around their necks were ehai*m-boxes 
and prayer-beads. The day was wai-m, and they had 
slipped their right arms out of their gowns, which hung 
loosely on the left shoulders, and their hands rested ' 
ilefiftntly on the hilts of their swords. 

The Mongols of the Koko-nor audTs'aidam have adopted 
iifarly in its entirety the dress of their Tibetan neighbors, 
lioping thereby, like the ass in the lion's skin, to be taken 
for those swashbucklers. Young girls dress their hair in 
Tibetan fashion, but married women retain their national 
mode and wear two heavy tresses, falling on either side 
of the faee, and encased in black embroidered satin. 

There were also at the play Tibetans from Lh'asa and 
nturior Tibet, tall men with swarthy complexions, and 
many of them with angular features. They wore the 
Chinese queue, and dark violet gowns, trimmed with 
leopard skin; and tlieir speech was softer than that of 
"leir eastern compatriots. 

Lamas in red eloth, with bare right arms, and shawls 
tbrown over their shaven pates to shade them from the 
^im, were evei-y where, in the shops or on the street, waik- 
'"e about in company with friends and relatives, many 
"f whom had come a month's journey to see them and 
«tt<'nd the fair. 

' Hue IranBlates thia enpreBBion their sola garment ; shirls mid 

''>' "longuea chevclnres," but it breecbee are worn only by the 

"".'sn, 'Tcil-CHppcd men." The weatthieBt or by ''les *l6gants." 
or iiulo gown is usually 
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Nor were the shops in the little village without inter- 
est. In one there was for sale bells, trumpets, little coppe*^ 
bowls in which butter is burnt, and all the other inniu - 
merable things used in the temples; next to it was a sho^^ 
where heavy leather boots, made for the Tibetan and Mon 
gol trade, buckskin boots, and red cloth shoes for lamas— ^ 
and many other styles to meet the different tastes wei 
offered for sale. 

For three or four hours I wandered about, no one pay- 
ing any special attention to me ; some took me for a Mon- 
gol, others for a Turk, and a few for a foreigner (Olosm) 
All the questions I asked were answered politely, and no* 
an ungracious remark was made to, or, as far as I coul( 
hear, about me. I certainly should not have fared half 
well in any Chinese town I have ever seen; but the Chi — 
nese showed themselves most kind during my sojourt* 
of a month and a half at Lusar, confirming the exceUea* 
opinion I had already formed of the Kan-su people. Moe^^ 
of them were conversant with Mongol and Tibetan, and 
had traveled extensively among the border-tribes, so I 
had an excellent opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of 
those peoples, and of finding good men to accompany m^ 
westward. 

Though the streets of Lusar were gay and full of life, i* 
was within the temple grounds, about a quarter of a mil^ 
off, tliat the principal attractions of the fair centered. Fol' 
lowing the crowd which was going in that direction *^ 
trade, and, eu passant^ to do a little praying at the templ^* 
I walked over the hillside covered with open-air resta'U' 
rants, butchers' and bakers' stalls, dealers in hides an^* 
peltries, peep-shows, in which, I am sorry to say, Europea-i' 
obscene pictures were the cynosure, gambling tabl^^ 
and all the endless variety of trades and peoples met 
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with at such fairs in China. Passing under a big white 
ch^urten^ which served as gate to the lamasery, we found 
ourselves in a broad street, at the end of which was a 
building with red and green walls, and near it a row of 
eight small ch?urten. To our right the white-walled lamas' 
houses covered the hillside, and behind them we could just 
see the tops of the golden spires of the chief temple. On 
either side of the road traders and peddlers had spread 
out their wares, all the gaudy trinkets and odds and ends 
<^apable of captivating the crowd, prayer-beads, mirrors, 
images of the gods, knives, buttons, silks, cotton piece- 
goods, tea, Tibetan cloth, incense sticks, salt, sulphur, 
wooden bowls, and other articles too numerous to mention ; 
but among them foreign goods were represented only by a 
f^w- boxes of vile matches, Russian leather, some Japanese 
photographs, buttons, and needles. 

Around a man selling medicines the people crowded, 
6very one anxious to lay in a stock of drugs, and especially 
platers, of which Tibetans and Mongols are extraordina- 
ry fond, and which they delight to stick on their bodies, 
'^o matter what their complaint may be. Here I noticed 
^Oie T'u-ssil women from near Tankar, wearing long 
P^en gowns trimmed with red; two broad bands of red 
^tiu or cloth edged with black, on which were sewn disks 
^^ <?hank-shells, passed over their shoulders and crossed 
'^ the back. They wore the gray turned-up felt hat and 
bea.vy leather boots in common use among these tribes, 
^ud dressed their hair like the married Mongol women. 
Suddenly the crowd scattered to the right and left, 

^^Tbia word means **oflferiiig hold- tions in the Catholic ^'Pathofthe 

Great numbers are built in the Ci'oss," as pilgrims, when journeying 

^^^Uity of lamaseries, and serve to to a shrine, perform prostrations be- 

^*^t out the roads leading to them, fore each ch^iirten met on the way 

^^y are also something like the sta- thither. (See illustration, p. 64.) 
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the lamas runiiiug for places of hiding, with cries 
(r^kor lama, G4kor Itiiita ! and we saw stritling towa*-- 
us six or eight lamne with a hhick stripe paiiiloil acr<:^ 




their foreheads and another around their i"i^t anus — 
black lamas {hci ho-shari;/) the people call them — armt* 
with heavy whipw, with which they belabored any one wh* 
came within their reaoh. Behind them walked a stat^'J' 
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lama in robes of finest doth, with head clean-shaved. He 
was a G6kor, a lama censor or provost, whose duty it is to 
see that the rules of the lamasery are strictly obeyed, and 
vho, in conjunction with two colleagues, appointed like 
him by the abbot for a term of three years, tries all 
lamas for whatever breach of the rules or crime they may 
have committed. This one had heard of the peep-shows, 
Punch and Judy shows, gambling tables and other pro- 
b^l>ited amusements on the fair-grounds, and was on his 
^ay with his lictors to put an end to the scandal. I fol- 
io ^Wed in his wake and saw the peep-show knocked down, 
Pu:nch and Judy laid mangled beside it, the owners 
^Ixipped and put to flight, and the majesty of ecclesias- 
tical law and morality duly vindicated. 

Returning to the temple ^unds, we passed in front of 
soxxie of the houses of lama officials, which differed notably 
from those inhabited by the common herd. They had 
high, pink walls, with little windows near the flat roofs, 
^Ixich projected slightly over the walls. The casements of 
tt^ese windows were broader at the top than at the bot- 
toi^a, as are in fact all windows in Tibetan temples; 

• 

^^ them is neither glass nor paper, but heavy planks 
cloase them on the inside. Through the open doors of 
tt^^ise houses I could see that they were two-storied, a nar- 
''^"^ veranda running in front of the upper story which 
^■^^^ne was inhabited, the ground floors serving as stables 
*^ ^ storehouses. Passing before the large courtyard of the 
^^^Id-roofed temple, I entered it by a little door on the 
^^t where there was a row of large prayer- wheels, or rather 
^^Trels, painted red, each of which I set in motion as I 
^^^Iked by. Below me, in the courtyard, and standing on 
^ broad plank walk, a number of lamas were prostrat- 
ing themselves before the holy images inside the temple, 
f) 
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There were tlu'ee of these; in the ceuter was Gautama 
Buddha, on his left Dipankara Buddha, aud on his right 
Tsoug-k'apa, or J6 rinpoch'6, m he is generally vailed. 
These images were about six feet high, and of gilt bronze. 
As the t«mple was not open to the public, and there was 
but little light filtering iu, I could not distinguish any- 
thing else within it. The general style of architecture 
is Chinese, the same red pillars and sculptured woodwork 
gaudily painted as met with in all Buddhist temples in 
northern China. The roof, or rather roofs — for there are 
two superposed, the lower one projecting considerably 
beyond the upper — are of tiles heavily plated with gold. 
The npper roof is supported by a row of low, red lac- 
quered pillars, and windows underneath it admit light 
into the sanctuary. In the main wall, which is paiuted red, 
there are no windows ; all the Ught comes from above. 

To the right of this "gold-roofed temple" {chin-Ping 
Vang) ' is the Je k'aug, the temple of J^ riupoch'6. This 
also has two superposed roofs, but of gi-een tiles, and the 
wall is covered to about ton feet from the ground with 
tiles of the same color, the rest of it being painted red. 
A narrow walk leads around the temple, on either side of 
which are rows of pi-ayer-wheels. In front, inclosed by 
a low wooden paling, is one of the sacred " white sandal- 
wood trees " {tsandan karpo), but not the most sacred one, 
which is in a special iuclosure. The image of Tsong-k'apa- 
is on a throne about ten feet high; it is not over three feet- 
high, and is, I was told, of pure gold. In front of it is- 
an altar where burn innumerable butter-lamps amidst> 
offei-ings of fruit, confectionery, bowls of water, etc- 
From the eeiUng hung ceremonial scarfs (fc'nfag) fifty feet- 



» This temple is coiled by lamw the Jo k'.ng or ■' Home of the Lord 
(Buddh.)." See p. 105, note 2. 
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long, and smaller ones were being continually hung on 
the arms of the god by an attendant lama to whom the 
worshippers handed them. 

A.fter looking through the temple we walked around it 
on the outside, keeping it on our right hand, a mode of 
sho wing respect for sacred things observed in all lamaist 
countries. My Chinese servant, who accompanied me in 
my walk, nearly got into trouble here, for, not knowing 
th€^ importance attached to the proper performance of 
this observance, he started off to the right with the build- 
ing on his left. He had not gone two steps, however, 
before he was pulled up and turned back in the right way, 
^5^ a number of lamas and visitors, with some forcible 
retiaarks about his improper conduct in holy places.' 

Although I did not see the convent treasure-house and 
the " whit« sandal- wood tree ^ until later, I will describe 
them here. In a small yard inclosed within high walls 
sta^nd three trees about twenty-five to thirty feet high, 
* low wall keeping the soil around their roots. These 
^^ the famous trees of Kumbum, or rather tree, for to 
ttie central one only is great reverence shown, as on its 
l^^Tes appear outline images of Tsong-k'apa. The trees 
^^^ probably, as conjectured by Kreitner,-^ lilacs (Phild- 
^^lj)hus coronarius) ; the present ones are a second growth. 



The main distinction, at least in 

1**^ eyes of the common people, be- 

r^^«ii the old pre-Buddhist sect of the 

p^^bos and the Baddhists is that the 

*^'^Jier walk around sacred buildings 

.^^pingthem on their left, a way con- 

?^^^red unlucky by the lamas. The 

^^ans in their ceremonies circum- 

*?^^>ulated temples keeping them to 

^^ir right ; the Druids observed the 

*^^trary. To walk around the lucky 

^^y was called Deasil by the Gaels ; 

^^d the contrary way or unlucky way, 



withershim or widder»innis by the low- 
land Scotch. See Jamieson's *^ Scot- 
tish Diet.," s. r, Widdersinnis ; R. A. 
Armstrong ** Gaelic Diet.," p. 184. 

2 Kreitner, " Im Fern en Osten," p. 
708. I was told that in spring these 
trees have large clusters of violet 
flowers, but if they are lilacs I am 
astonished that the Chinese do not 
speak of them as Ruch, for that 
shrub is well known in Kan-su and 
throughout northern China. (See 
Prjevalsky, "MongoUa," U, 79.) 
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the old stumps being still visible. There were unfortunately 
no leaves on the tree when I saw it; and on the barlc^ 
which in many places was curled up like birch or cherr>' 
bark, I could distinguish no impress of any sort, althougl^ 
Hue says that images (of Tibetan letters, not images o^ 
the god) were visible on it. The lamas sell the leaves^ 
but those I bought were so much broken that nothing 
could be seen on them. I have it, however, from Moham-^ 
medans that on the green leaf these outline images are 
clearly discernible. It is noteworthy that whereas Hue 
found letters of the Tibetan alphabet on the leaves of this 
famous tree, there are now seen only images of Tsong- 
k'apa (or the Buddha ?). It would be interesting to learn 
the cause of this change.* 

Next to this inclosure is the treasure-house. On the 
panels of the gates opening into the yard of this building 
are painted human skins, the hands, feet, and heads 
hanging to them and reeking with blood. On the walls of 
the yard, and protected by a broad roof, are pictures of 
some of the guardian deities {ChHirjong) in their hideous 
trappings of snakes, human skins, skulls, and bones, wal — 
lowing in blood and surrounded by flames, escorted by imp^ 
more ghastly than they, with heads of bulls, hogs, dogs, o^» 
eagles. The building is small and very dark, so I coul 
with gi-eat difficulty distinguish the curious things wit 



Tibetans call all sweet-smelling wood Arab traveler, Ibn Batuta, saw in \tm~^ 
tmndan (i. r., sandal-wood). Sir fourteenth century at Deh Fatt^^ 



Joseph Hooker, ** Himalayan Jour- on the Malabar coast, in the com 

nals," I, 298, says that the Lepshas yard of a mosque, a tree called **t»::»^ 

and Bhoteas call the funereal cypress tree of testimony.*' Every year the-"*^ 

tsandan. The Kumbum tsandan kar- was a leaf on it on which was writt^^ 

po is certainly not a cypress, how- "by the pen of divine power" t-l*^ 

ever. formula : ** There is no Ood but Go^ ? 

1 When Lieutenant Kreitner visited and Mohammed is the envoy of Go<3- 

this place (1879), the images on the The inhabitants used it to cure <Ji^ 

leaves were as at the present time. ease. See Ibn Batutah, **Defr^' 

See "Im Femen Osten,'' p. 707. The mery^s Transl.,*' IV, 85. 
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wbiich it is filled. Bowls of silver, ewers of gold, images 
of the gods in gold, silver, and bronze, pictures, beautifully 
illuminated manuscripts, carpets, satin hangings, cloi- 
sonne vases and incense-burners, enough for a museum ! 
One big silver bowl was pointed out to me with a bullet 
hole through it, made in the late Mohammedan rebel- 
lion, when the lamasery was attacked, and the lamas with 
gan and sword defended their temples and treasures, and 
were killed by hundreds on the steps of the sanctuary, or 
beside their bm-ning houses. But Kumbum fared better 
than most of the lamaseries of the country, for the Moham- 
Daedans spared the temples and the sandal- wood trees, not 
even taking the gold tiles from the roof, a most extraor- 
dinaiy piece of sentimentalism on their part, or rather 
ft miraculous interposition of the gods to preserve their 
holy place. 

On the 15th of the first moon (Feb. 14th), the Hsi-ning 
-^tnban and the high Chinese authorities of this part of 

t'^e province came to see the butter bas-reliefs to be shown 

• 

^^ the temple courtyard that evening. The road by which 
tliey were to come was lined for more than half a mile by 
'^ttias squatting on the ground, while the abbot and the 
^ther convent officials, all on foot, stood a little way off 
ft^'aiting their arrivaL Finally the plaintive notes of the 
^inese bugle were heard, and the Amban and his suite 
*^^^e in view, the great man borne in a green sedan-chair, 
* yellow umbrella, the sign of his dignity of ambassador, 
^nied before him. He passed down the long line of 
*^^Xia8, his well-mounted escort carrying bright-colored 
P^Tmants on the ends of their lances, some blowing bugles 
^Ixose notes were echoed back by the deep-sounding con- 
^^nt conch-shells and long trumpets shaped like Alpine 
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When it hud grown dark I again walked to the gold- 
roofed temple, for the great sight of the festival, the butter 
)as-reliefs. Outside the soatheru wall of the temple were 
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the two prinfipiil has-reliefs under a high st-atToldiug, from 
whieh hung iiuimnerable banners painted with images of 
gods and saints, while here iind there were gaudy Chinese 
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nterus with pictured sides. The bas-reliefs were about 
Irenty feet loug and ten feet high, supported by a frame- 
ork and lit up by i-ows of little butter-lamps. The sub- 
Bts were religious, represeutiug in the usual laiuaist 
rle, gods, scenes in the various heavenly ubodes, or the 
Eerent hells. The central figure in each was about three 
i high, and in the background were long processions, 
ties, etc., each figure — and, there were hundi-eds — 
; over eight inches in height. Every detail was most 
Kfnlly worked out in these great slabs of butter, and 
Btod iu the florid but painstaking style of lamaist 
ninatlou. Around these tableaux had been wrought 
lorate frameworks of flowers, birds, Buddhist emblems, 
a amidst which a squirrel was peeping, or about 
Ich a dragon was twisting its long, scaly body. Along 
tralk which led around the temple were seven smaller 
j-reliefs, about eight feet long and four feet high, rep- 
enting acenes similar to those in the larger ones, and 
[thy of the greatest praise, not only on account of 
. labor bestowed on them, but for their real ai'tistie 

t takes about three months' labor to finish one of these 
-r^efs, for which the only reward awaiting the makers 
he praise of their fellow-lamas, and a small sum of 
Bey given as prize to the designers of the best piece of 
■k. Every year there are new designs, and new artists 
> bring their experience and skill to add to the beauty of 
display, for this feast is held in all lamaseries, though 
loue, not even in those of Lh'asa, is it so beautiful as 
Cnmbnm. Those lamas who are experts in modeling 



le of the temples of Potala 
I tliere nre impreseeB in bat- 
of the hand aod toot of Tsong- 
' Tbese impreaseB," aays the 



Wei Ts'flng I'u chih, ■' hav? xtmainpi) 
unobliterate'l Bini-e bis time ; Ibey are 
worshipped, and large copper bowls 
fille<l with butter bum before them.'' 



i 
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butter travel about from lamasery to lamasery, the fame 
of their skill frequently preeediug them, and are sure of s 
hearty welcome, food, and lodgiugs wherever they choose 
to stay. 

The next morniug the bas-reliefs had disappeareil, the 
lamasery had resumed its habitual quiet, and the people 
were returning to their homes in the mountain or on the 
steppe. 

Chinese authors divide the aboriginal or foreign tribes 
inhabiting the Kan-su border-land into two principal 
classes, agricultural and nomadic' I find mentioned 
in Chinese works thh*ty-four different tribes belong- 
ing to one or other of these classes; but though it is 
very probable that in most of the T'u-fan there is a cer- 
tain admixture of Tibetan blood — in some oases a very 
strong one — they cannot any longer be classed among 
Tibetan tribes like the Fan-tzii composing the second 
class.'- 

I had no opportunity of collecting much information 
concerning the T'u-fan, but, from the few I met and 
whose language I heard, I have become convinced of their 
mixed descent. Their language is primarily Tibetan but 
with a very large proportion of Chinese, Turkish, and 
Mongol words and expressions. Their dress I have pre- 
viously described; their dwellings and mode of cultivat- 
ing the soil will be mentioned further on. 

The Fan-tzu are essentially nomads, and of pure Tibetan 
stock. They call themselves Bopa (written Bodpa, and^ 



1 To the first Ihey give the name 
of Tu-Jmi, ■'agriolilturalists," Tu-fiiti, 
" agriciUtnTBl hsTbariftDH," or Fan 
min, " barbarian people " ; to the sec- 
ond that of Sheng Fau, " wild barbn- 
rians," Hai fnn,"weBtern barbarians,'' 
or more commonly Fan-t^n, " barba- 



rianB." To some among the wildeat> 
of this Utter pUsb they also apply^ 
the iiame of Hei Fan-tcii, or "blaclK 
barbuTJaDB." 

3 The Mongols are not counted a*» 
either Fau-tia or T'u-fan. They aret 
nearly invariably called Tn-f^ni, *»- 
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usually pronounced as if written Peuba), the generic name 

for all Tibetans. The Mongols call them 2'aHf/utit, or 

Kara Taniftitu, " black Tibetans," an expression which has 

reference either to their savagery, or to the black tents in 

which they live.' The section of country within the Kaii-su 

liorder inhabited by Tibetans is known to them as Amdo, 

hence the name they give themselves, Amdf^wa; and 

those who inhabit the more fertile valleys take the name 

of Ronff'tvar To the west of the Amdowa, living in the 

steppe or the mountains around the Koko-nor, are the 

Panak'a or Paiia/^a sitiu, "the three Paiia tribes," who, save 

I in their more complete independence, differ in nothing 

I Itom their neighbors. The Amdowa are organized into 

^■A large number of bands, under hereditary chiefs respon- 

^Hlble to the Amban at Hsi-ning for the good behavior of 



'd whii^h I have heard expluiDed 
in diOeretit wkj'b, some referring its 
raigin to the queues worn by the 
Hotigftls, othere to their mode of bow- 
ii>g. lad (till others ^ving it as an 
abrid^d larw of the older Ta-Ui-ehr 
or T^co-L^ from wbiob eamo our 
»WiT»t»r. On the thirty-four bor- 
wlribea of Kan-su, nee Appendix. 
'Onxin delta Penua, in Mnrkham'a 



derived the name of the country. A( 
preaent the Tanguts and the other 
Koko-nor F»n-tBfl wear isapK shaped 
like iron pOts, high and with narrow 
rims, a red fringe hanging down over 
them ; it looks like a helmet and is 
proof of the correctness of the ety- 
mology given above." (See illustiii- 
tion,p.59.) From this it appears that 
ird Tangulan was not originally 



"Tibet," p. 309, says that Tangut iipplied to a. Tibetan people. Prje- 

■"•ni-dweUers in houses." H. H. 
Boirorlh, " HiMtory of Hin or Tangut," 
l^*' considers tliia wordaTurkiti 



valsky ha», very wrongly to my mind, 
introduced the wont Tangutan to des- 
ignate these Koko-nor Tibetans, and 
""■Ption of ChineBo Taag-ligianff, the this term should be disoarded, eieept 



"^We of the early aneestora >,, -^^ 
'""""(♦tB of the Hsia dynasty, and of 
""' aame stoisk as the people now liv- 
^ »»i northeastern Tibet. I find in 
,,*''HBi-Te'ftng tii," p. 3, as follows: 
"•Jfe T'ung-ku-te are descendants 
2 '*"« T'ang-ku-kfloh. The origin of 
p -Word Eii-iHeh is the following ; 
'^ olden times this people lived in 
'"« Altai Monntains of the Western 
'*BJO|)B. They were expert smiths 
"fid tishioned iron helmets commonly 
^•►wn as A'd-Wrrf, and from this is 



as a generic term for all Tibel-ans, i 
which sense it is in freqnent use by 
Chinese authors. I vrill use through- 
out this work the term Koko-nor 
Tibetans to designate the Amdowa 
and Panak'a collectively. Prjevalsky, 
"Reisp in Tibet," p. lB6,mentioua two 
subdivisions of the Amdowa, called 
Rongwa and Dseha-choo {ho)i but the 
latter name is only Hue's Dsehahoura. 
See page 44, tiole. 

SRonij means in Tibetan "culti- 
vable valley." 
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their people and the payment of the tribute money or 
poll-tax. The Ambau confers on them Chinese official 
rank, a button, and a title. These Amdowa have not, as 
far as I could learn, any supreme chief. Not so the 
Pauak'a, who, though like them divided into numerous 
bauds, have two head chiefs, one living south of lake 
Koko-nor, the otber to the north of it. This latter, the 
only one about whom I got certain informatioui is styled 
Konsa lama, and the office is hereditary in the family of 
the present incumbent, whose name is Arabtau. He is 
also, nominally, under the orders of the Amhan, and has 
a blue button.' The chief to the south of the lake, whose 
name and style I did not learn, is practically independent 
of the Chinese, not even supplying the few T'ang-shih 
who venture into his country with any itlif unless paid in 
full for it. 

Physically the Koko-nor Tibetans are of slight build — 1 
never saw a fat person among them — and about five feet 
four inches high, the women quite as tall as, and very 
frequently taller than, the men. The head is round, the 
forehead high but nan'ow, the nose more prominent than 
in the Chinese, the eyes frequently lai^e and nearlr 
horizontal, the ears closer to the bead than in the Mon- 
gols, but still large, the cheek-bones prominent, the teeth 
regular and strong. Their muscles are not well developed^ 
except the pectoral ones ; the hands and feet are large- 
They have but little bair on the face and body, and 
they carefully pull out with tweezei-s all their beard- 
They are gay, loving " weiu, weib, und gesang," intelli- 
gent, and trustworthy when once their word is engaged- 
However, they are quick-terapered, domineering, aud 
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groedy. Both men and women drink to excess whenever 
they can, as do all Tibetans, and when under the influence 
of liquor are very quarrelsome. They are shrewd and 
enterprising traders, and able to hold their own even with 
tbo Chinese, to whom they sell large quantities of lamb- 
skiins, wool, yak-hides, musk, furs (principally lynx and 
fo^x skins), rhubarb and deer-horns (lujunff). They trans- 
act t their business at fairs held at the different temples 
amd at Tankar, Kuei-t6, and Mobashen, and but rarely go 
to Hsi-ning. They are considered rich by their Chinese 
anL<i Mongol neighbors, but the wealthiest among them, 
tbi^ Konsa lama Arabtan, does not own more than $20,000 
^'^orth of sheep, horses, and cattle, their only form of 
^^oalth/ They have but very few camels, as they are 
essentially mountaineers, using principally yak or dzo' 
(a cross between a domestic cow and a yak) as beasts of 
l^^rden; moreover, the hair of these animals, which on the 
^Hy and legs is nearly a foot long, supplies the material 
^^ which they make their tents. Both the Tibetans 
*^d the Mongols often use the yak as a saddle animal. 
^ Wooden ring is passed through the cartilage of the nose, 
*^d a string is attached to it by which the animal is 
^^^^ed and fastened to the ground at night. 

I'lie Tibetan tents are rectangular, with a flat roof; some 
^* them are not more than ten or twelve feet long, but I 
^^e seen many fifty feet long by thirty feet broad. A 
^Pa^se about two feet wide is left open along the center 
P* the top, to admit light and let smoke escape. Under 
^ i^ a ridge-pole supported at each end by vertical posts; 

^ Monies are worth from Tls. 10 to 2 d^q are called pien-niu by the 

^ ♦ ^»k Tls. 6, sheep Tl. 1, wool Tls. 2 Chinese ; they are smaller than the 

1><<M(/ (133 lbs.), lambskins Tl. 0.0. 7, yak, but the cows are better milk- 

r^k Tls. 2 an ounce, rhubarb Tls. 4 ers. 
^ a pieul. 
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these Bre the only posts us€wi for holding up the t^nt. Tli* 
roof is stretched by cords which are fastened outside t« 
the sides and corners, and which, passing over short pol^s 




some distance from the tent, are pegged to the ground; tt»^ 
lower edge of the teut is held down by iron pins. Hu*^ 
most felicitously compares these tents to huge black spide*** 



it., U, 159, See also illi 
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^wri th long thin legs, their bodies resting upon the ground. 
Sometimes, to keep off the wind and snow they build 
a low wall of mud and stones, or else of dry dung, 
around the outside of the tent, or, when large enough, 
inside of it; but they do not frequently resort to this 
exipedient in the Koko-nor section, where there is but 
little snow. 

In the center of the tent is a long, narrow stove made 
of mud and stones, with a fireplaci^e in one end and a flue 
I>£i'Ssing along its whole length, so that several pots may 
he kept boiling at the same time. These stoves, in 
>^liich only manure is burnt, have suflBcient draft to 
render the use of bellows needless, and are altogether a 
ttiost ingenious contrivance. Around the walls of the tent 
are piled up skin bags, in which the occupants keep their 
food, saddles, felts, and innumerable odds and ends, of 
^hich only the owner knows the use and value. A small 
stone mortar for pounding tea, a hand-mill or queni for 
ffrtnding parched barley, one or two copper kettles and 
* l^rass ladle complete the furniture of the abodes of both 
^leli and poor. The inmates sleep on bits of felt laid on 
tile ground, using their clothes as covering ; they con- 
sequently sleep naked. In the spring, all the new-born 
'^nabs and kids are hobbled to long ropes on one side of 
^he tents, and add but little to the attractiveness of these 
**^ay8 dirty dwellings. 

-hanging from one tent-rope to another may g(»ner- 

*"y be seen, waving in the wind, festoons of little pieces 

^ Cotton on which are stamped the images of gods or 

^*^^e prayers or incantations to keep away demons of 

^*^S(^ase, and all impending evils. They are called /?/>/// ta, 

Mud horses,** are sold by the lamas, and are in use all 

^^^er Tibet and Mongolia; when traveling, a man will 
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frequently have a large one attached to the fork of ^\.* 
his gun. 

The Tibetan's gun is his most valued possession. It is « 

a matchlock with a long fork wliich pivots around a j 

screw through the stock. The IiaiTel and all the iron 




work are made by the Chinese, but the 
Tibetans often make the stock, using very 
light wood which they covei- sometimes with 
wild-ass skiu. They manufacture thoir own 
powder and slow-matches, and buy from the Chines. - 
the lead ' for their bullets. They use no wads in loadiiL_*Vi 
and the bullets are much smaller than the caliber of tB 
guns. They can make very good shooting with them 
the average range of about 100 yards, but I never s^ 
them hit a moving object, althoiigh some of them s^ ^'i i 
they could. These Koko-nor Tibetans do not attach 
much value to sworda as do the people of eastern Tik?**' 
(K'amdo), and usually caiTy only common ones of Chinese 
make, with wooden scabbards. 

I In the Ts'nidaiti and Tibet, kaii is often koW for ita weiRlit 
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The food of the Koko-nor Tibetans, and also of the 
ea^stem Tibetans, consists principally of tea and parched 
barley or tsamba. To this Spartan diet they occasion- 
ally add vermiceUi (Awo-twiew), sour milk {djo)y granu- 
lated cheese (ch^ura)^ choma {Potentilla anserinaY or boiled 
mutton. The tea, previously reduced to powder, is put 
m the kettle when the water is hot and is left to boil 
for- about five minutes, a little salt or soda being added. 
Tlien it is placed before the inmates of the tent, squatting 
ici a circle.^ Each one draws from the bosom of his gown 
a little wooden bowl, also used on very rare occasions as 
a 'Washbowl, and fills it. Taking with his fingers a chunk 
of butter from a sheep's paunch filled with it, which has 
^J^o been set before them, he lets it melt in his bowl, 
drinking some of the tea and blowing the melted butter 
to one side ; and then adds a handful of tsamba from the 
small ornamented bag in which it is kept. He deftly works 
^^■^th his right hand the tea, butter, and tsamba into a ball 
of brown dough which he eats, drinking as much tea 
^s is necessary to wash down the sodden lump. When 
^h'nra is eaten it is allowed to soften in the cup, and is 
afterward worked up with the tsamba and butter. Such 
^ the daily food of this people and also of the Mongols. 
^ere are naturally no regular meals; the kettle is always 
^^pt full, and each one eats when hungry. When one has 
^^ten sour-milk or anything which soils the bowl, it is 
^^tomary to lick this clean, and, without further ado. 



^ Prjevalaky, " Mongolia," H, 81. 
^ also Hue, op, cit, II, 168; and 
• H. Howorth, " History of the Mon- 
^^'' I, 524, where it is called zuuna, 
.^^ Chinese caU it ya4Hnitw4cen or 
^ skou kuo, " fruit of respect and 
??gevity," from its being sent to 
^^^nds, with wishes for their welfare, 



by persons returning from the coun- 
tries where it grows. In Ean-su the 
Chinese call it choma or chueh-ma. 
It is found in many parts of Chi- 
nese Turkestan but chiefly in eastern 
Tibet. 

2 The women eat at the same time 
as the men but not seated with them. 
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put it back in the gown. If any mutton is to be e 
is boiled in the teakettle, and each one picks out £ 
from the pot and eats it literally " sur le pouce^^ usi 
sheath-knife to remove every particle of meat frc 
bone, which is always cracked if it contains marrow 
if a shoulder-blade, is put away for fortune-telling. 
Tibetans and Mongols are most particular in remov 
the meat from a bone, and the Tibetans even have a 
to the effect that one may judge of the way a mj 
manage important business by seeing him pick a 
The greasy hands are wiped over the face, or the b 
they require grease rather than the skin. 

The preponderance of testimony tends to prov 
monogamy is the rule, and polygamy the exception, ; 
the Koko-nor Tibetans. I believe this is the case 
all nomadic Tibetans. Wives are bought from the j 
by a go-between, and a man is frequently obliged to i 
much as 300 sheep, 10 horses, and 10 yak for a flne-l< 
girl ; so the parents of two or three pretty and clev( 
are sure of making their fortune. On marrying, an 
only, does a man leave his parents' tent and start ( 
himself, although he may previously have had hors 
cattle of his own. Families are small ; two or thre 
dren are the most I have ever seen in any of theii 

This people sets little store on chastity in womer 
ried or unmarried, as the existence of the folio win 
tom proves. In lamaseries in Amdo, there is held 
ferent times a feast known to the Chinese as Viao m 
" the hat-choosing festival." During the two or thr€ 

I In the fourteentli century John du potu vel de cibo perire aliq 

Plan Carpin, in his ** HiHtoria Monpo- permittatur : und^ ossa, nisi 

lorum," edit. Soc. de Geog. de Paris, trahatur medulla, dare cani 

p. 6^ , says of I ho Mongols, *'A])U(1 eos permittunt." 
magnum peceatum est si aliquid de 
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the feast lasts a mau may carry off the t-ap of auy girl 
or woman he meets iu the temple grounds who pleases 
him, and she is obliged to come at night and redeem the 
pledge. Chinese are not admitted to play at tliis game 
of forfeits, or allowed any of the privileges of this fete 
ttamoiir. 

The old are but little respected, and it often occurs that 
a son kills his father when he has become a burden to 
him. The present Kousa lama is said to have disposed 
of his father for this reason. It also frequently happens 
that when a person is dying a relative or friend asks 
him, "Win yon come back, or will you not!" If he 
'"eplies that he will, they pull a leather bag over his head 
^nd smother him; if ho says he will not, he is let die 
in peace. The probable explaaation of this custom is a 
fear that the spirit of the dead wilt haunt its former abode. 
The remains of the dead are exposed on the hillsides in 
spots selected by lamas ; if the body is rapidly devoured 
by wild beasts and birds of prey, the righteousness of the 
deceased is held to be evident, but if it remains a long 
time undevourod, his wickedness is proved. 

With the exception of the yak-hair cloth used for mak- 
ing tents, and a coarse kind of woolen stuff out of which 
summer gowns aud bags are made, the Koko-nor Tibet- 
ans manufacture nothing. They are expert tanners aud 
always make their own sheepskin gowns, the men doing 
"le sewing. They use cream for softening the skius, and 
^'^y stone of suitable shape as a scraper. All their irou- 
*«*e is made by itinerant Chinese smiths who visit their 
■^fieampments. Their saddles, knives, swords, match- 
'*>ek8, kettles, ladles, aud wooden bowls are made for 
t^em by the Chinese according to certain patterns 
■«Uo8en by them. i:. 




U 
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The Koko-iior jxinies are celebrated all over Mongoli^^ 
and northeru China, as uiucli on account of their speed ii^= 
for theii" wonderful endurance. While I do not believ^^ 
that they are faster than the eastern Mongol horses.^, 
their powers of endurance are certainly wonderful. Thev — 
average, probably, thirteen hands high, and are mostly^ 
light gi'ay or black. The Tibetans never feed them, evei»_ 
when traveling, nor at that time are the saddles ever re — 
moved from their backs. ^Vheu horses have been riddei»_ 
too hard and are greatly fatigued, they doctor them witl»_ 
dried meat powdered, or else tea^leaves mixed with tsamba— 
and butter. When on a journey, they hobble and side-line^" 
them during the day, and at night attm-h them by one foot^ 
to a rope raade fast to the ground with pegs, and only a_ 
few feet away from their camp-fire. These horses are uevei— 
shod on the hind feet, and but seldom even on the fore feet. 

The most influential and wealthy portion of the Koko— 
nor Tibetans is the lama class, which has greatly increased 
in numbers in Amdo,'on account of the reputed holiness of 



1 It iB extremely difficult to form 
even a, very rough estimate o( the 
pupuUtion of this part of the Chi- 
nese empire, an the ouly bewis we 
have is the number of lamas inhabit- 
ing the lamaseries of Amdo, which 
is estimated by persona in a position 
to he well informed at from 2S,000 to 
30,(HH), about two-thirds being Koko- 
uor Tibetans, the other third Koko- 
nor and Ts'aldam Mongols, eaateru 
MoU|{o1s, and Tibetans. It is safe to 
reokon that one male out of every 
three becomes a lama ; consequently 
the population of Koko-nor Tibetans 
is approximately 30,000 roalea. or 
about .50,000, including the females, 
who are probably less numerous 
than the males. It muiit be borne 
in mind that outside of the bonier 
there are iio lamaseries; they are all 



\ 



within the agricultural regions where 
supplies are easily procured. The 
largest lamasery is Ui'abrang, four 
days south of Kuei-t^, with about 
5000 lamas, Kunibum, which, prior to 
the Mohammedan rebellion, bad over 
7000 lamaH, bus now only 3000. 
There are twenty-two other lama- 
series in Amdo, with from 1»0 to 1000 
lamas each. The above estimate of 
the Tibetan population on the border 
of Kuii-su covers the whole of Ean-su 
and the north and south Koko-nor, 
the Golok. of course, excepted. The 
" Hsi-yli k'ao ku In," Bk. 16, says that 
a census of the non-Chinese tribes 
under the supervision of the Hsi-ning 
Amban, m»do in 1725, gave 50,020 
persons. This ineludes Tibetan tribes 
living in K'amdo which I have ex- 
eluded. 



d 
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this country, where the founder of the most popular 
form of lamaism, known to the Chinese as the " Yellow 
Cliurch," and to Tibetans as GelUj or " Virtuous School,'' 
was born in the latter part of the fourteenth century. In 
1360 at a place or district called Tsong, or Tsong-k'a,* not 
far from the lamasery of Kumbum, an Amdo woman 
named Shing-za a-chti bore her husband, Lu-bum-g6, a 
child whom they called Tsong-k'a-pa after his birthplace. 
At the age of seven his mother shaved his head, and 
consecrated him to the church. From his hair, which 
she threw on the ground, the famous "white sandal- 
wood tree ^ sprung forth. On becoming a novice he re- 
ceived the name of Lo-zang draba, " Fame of good sense," 
but in after ages he became known as J6 rinpoch'6, " The 
Pi'ecious lord." At the age of sixteen he commenced his 
theological studies, but a year later, by his teacher's 
^vice, he went to Lh'asa, then, as now, the chief seat 
of Buddhist learning,^ and studied in the monasteries of 
the various sects all branches taught, excelling in each, 
*nd gaining many friends and adherents to his theo- 
^^% especially those concerning the organization and 
discipline of the clergy, who had become dissolute, and 
^^^oxious to the people and government. Sivaitic and 
"'^^taanistic forms of worship and superstitions aiitago- 
^^^tic to the Buddhist faith and to the doctrines preached 
y the expounders of the Mahayana school had also been 
^^^oduced, and a reform appeared to be demanded. 

. , tlie little Tibetan work from 

^^ li I have taken these biographical 
., ^^ says that this locality also bore 

«^ Xiame of Do-mang Tsang-k'a. 
^ ** ^t is said that he was presented 

« tr^g **King of the Doctrine (Ch'ugi 
^ .^^, Dharmardja) who resided in the 

,. ^^ung (Br6bung7) lamasery. This 
^^itary was probably the head of 



the church of Tibet, and a follower 
of the Kadamba school. It is possi- 
ble that Friar Oderic referred to 
this lama when speaking of lo 
Ahassi. This last name is possibly 
an inaccurate transcription of a 
Tibetan title, Lo-zaug sh^ (rab), for 
example, a common one among lamas 
of high degree. 
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Encouraged and protected by the King of Tiljet, Tsoiig- 
k'apa founded the Gehi denomination, and a few miles OTxt- 




side of Lh'asa he erected what is known as Gadan gomha,^cr^ 
" the happy lamasery." His followers were called Geiu^p^ 
or Gaiianhtt, the first name being now universally use5»*^ 
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The new sect rapidly gained adherents throughout 
Tihel and Mongolia, and it is probable that at an early 
(iate a latnasery was founded near the birthplace o£ 
Tsoug-k'apa. The name 
^^■veii it was Kumbum, 
"■ Bimdred thousand im- 
fl^ges," possibly on account 
o-'f the pictured leaves of 
'* ■vhite sandal-wood tree." Th 
'Cliinese have always called i 
T'a-erh-ssii, " the convent of tli 
"Oagoba," under which name w 
tirst Jind it mentioned by Fria 
Orazio della Penna in the earlj i a 
tht eighteenth century.' Its f a i i 1 
riches rapidly grew, and under th 
fostering care of the emperors ot th 
i^igniiig dynasty in China, who 1 s, e 
sedulously protected the lamas, it soim 
beeame one of the most important lama- 
series in the empire.- 

In 1708 the newly incarnate Tale 
iaina Lozang kalzang Jyats'o resided at 
Kumbum until the Chinese army had put down the re- 
''ellion in Tibet, and conducted him back to Lh'asa, l)y 
*hich means the Chinese obtained their first pennanent 
''Oothold in that country.' 

I do not propose to examine into the organization of 
**ie lamaist church throughout Tibet, nor will I renew the 

*■ "Taray, pacBedelrf^od'Amdoa, '■' The most revered lamBsery in 

^^t» lontano una buona (tiomata da China ia that at Wn-t'ai aliaii in Shan- 

^Slin, o Scilingb.'' ''NoliBia dei liBi which is said to have been founded 

*~*>«no del Thibet," p. 29, in Klap- in the flrst ci'ntury, a, d. 

I'^tli'sedit. Onp. 21,hecalUitKu]ig;- a The Pan-ch'en ttinpoeh'6 Paldkn 

'*ig- TIshS stayed four montha at Kum- 
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vexed question of the origiu of the points of similitude iiL 
this hierarchy and that of the Church of Rome. How- 
ever, a few remarks are necessary concerning the organiza- 
tion of the lamat^eries of Amdo, They nearly all belong to 
the G^lupa sect, wliich is, as previously mentioned, called 
by the Chinese "yellow-capped sect," its followers wearing 
yellow hats in church ceremonies, to distinguish them from 
the followers of the old church, who have red ones.' At the 
present time, dark red clothes are almost universally worn, 
except by the lamas of high degi-ee, the i"easou for this 
change being that red does not soil as rapidly as yellow, 
and, moreover, there is no yellow to be had in Tibetan cloth 
(Chinese, /)«iw), the stuff of which lamas' clothes are made. 
Some of the piincipal lamaseries receive annual sub- 
sidies from the emperor; and in these all the lamas en- 
tered on the registers (/'o), comprising only those whose 
instruction enables them to take i>art in the church cere- 
monies, receive an allowance of flour and grain, not 
enough, however, to feed them during the year. The gifts 
of the laity, of families and friends, the pay they receive 
for reading prayers for laymen, or rich lamas who prefer 
to perfonn their religious duties vicariously, and numer- 
ous other jjerquisites add very consi<lerab]y to their 
revenues. The houses in which the lamas live belong 
to them, and those who have lai^ ones increase their 
means by renting a part of them to visitors or to other 
lamas. Another important source of revenue is money- 
lending, which is practised extensively by the lamas in 
Amdo, and, in fact, in all other countries where they are 

bum dnHiig the winter of 1779-81) Hmes i-alled IJjo-si^. " Yellow Cap " ; 

when on Mb way to Peking. SeeTur- the Hecotid TJjn-wiur, "Bed prep." The 

ner, "EmlmsaytoCourtoftheTeshoo enuvent of S^rkok, oOMh of Hsi- 

]&ma,''p, 439, where he calls it Coom- aing, is a GadBmbBi one, but this ii a 

liooGoombaw(Kiimbnni(romba), reformed sect nearly identieAl with 

1 li] Tibetan tlie ftret Beet iH Borne- the Gfliipa. 
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found; the usual rate of interest is two per cent, a 
month. 

In Amdo the lamaseries do not own as much property 
AS they do in Tibet, but many of the lamas are quite 
w^ealthy; they are enterprising traders, and make fre- 
<ivi.«nt journeys to Peking, Urga, Lh'asa, or Hsi-an Fu, 
^^bere they purchase all the articles most readily sold in 
tlx^ir country. 

^t the head of every lamasery is an abbot {k^anpo)y who 

is either sent from a large lamasery to fill this office or, in 

a- few cases, is chosen by the lamas. Under him are a 

<?^^Ttain number of officers, of whom some act as magis- 

tx"ates and provosts or censors, others attend to the 

temporal affairs of the convent, and still others super- 

^^t^nd the ceremonies.^ In a few of the larger lamaseries 

there is an official appointed by the Amban who assists 

the lama officials {seng kuan) in enforcing discipline, but 

^hose principal duty consists in observing the spirit 

^^^imating the convent, whether it is friendly or hostile 

^ the Chinese government, and keeping the Amban 

^^y posted. This official is styled Erh lao-yeh, or " the 

^^<k>nd gentleman,'' by the Chinese. 

1*he rules of the larger lamaseries are very strict, and, 
^*Ule crimes can usually be compounded by the payment 
^^ fines, the misdemeanors of the lower-class lamas are 
PUixished by whipping, solitary confinement, or expulsion. 
"*- he ecclesiastical authorities have, even within the limits 
^^ Ohina, power of life and death over the lamas of their 
^^Xi Tents; the civil authorities can not, or rather do not 
^hoose to, assail these prerogatives, and generally submit 

l^he Jassak and G^kor lamas act orders and conducts the ceremonies. 



tb ^^^^8^» *^® Nyirpa attends to The Jassak, Gekor. and Wudz^paare 
^ ^ ^ nances, supplies, etc.; the Z>raiiy^r appointed by the K^anpo f or a term 



^^^5« after guests; the Wuds4pa of years. 
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without demur to the decisions of the ecclesiastical 
courts. 

In nearly all the large convents there are certain dig- 
nitaries who do not take part in the administration nor 
in most of the ceremonies, but who, by their presence 
and superior sanctity, add to the fame of the establish- 
ments, and thus cause the laity to increase their offerings 
marvelously. There are forty-eight of these living saints, 
or rather incarnations of former saints, in Amdo, the 
Koko-nor, and the Ts'aidam. Over thirty of them are 
from Kumbum, while only a very few are bom in central 
Tibet. They are divided into three classes, according to 
their greater or lesser degree of holiness; the most holy of 
all resides in the great lamasery of Kuei-te, and, strange 
as it must appear, there is none at Kumbum.^ 

They are supposed to be in constant prayer for the 
welfare of the locality where they reside; and are fre- 
quently consulted by the laity as to the success of aaaj 
undertaking, for as fortune-tellers they are supposed to 
be " equaled by few, excelled by none.^ 

Tho Wu-dze-pa is, as previously said, the director of 
church ceremonies and of the choirs. In this connection, 
the system of musical notation used in the convents 
to tea(»h the lamas to chant is worthy of notice. The 
books, called ycwfi-yiff^ " hynm or song books,'' contain 
a kind of descriptive score, consisting of a wavy line 
showing when and for what space of time the voice 
should rise or fall. AVliere the conch-shell should be 
sounded or the drum beaten is shown by the figure of a 

1 .Saints of the highest ehisn are those of the third S^r-gi chyong-wa, 

Htyled Kiitihok: Kiishok Tashu rin- In Mongol they are called HutHketUy 

poch'e is the first — he resides at Kuei- ChaMron^ and G^g6n — their generic 

te; Kiishok Duwa is the second, name is /iM^i/^aw, "incarnations"; in 

Kushok C-h^ibchen the third. Those Tibetan they are known as iru-kuy 

of the second class arestyhMl Alaksan ; and in Amdo as Kanca, 
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I or a drumstick. This system of uotation js ,-|j. - 

interesting from the fact that it is, as far an I 

^ware, the only one found in eastern or central Asia ; 
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the C'liiiiesf^ have none, nor have I heard of any in Korea 
or Japan.' 

The otherobjeets iised in church ceremonies are the small 
haml-dnim (damani), frequently made of children's skulls 
covered with suake-skin, the bell {dril-bu), and the dorje 
<the Indian rajra or ladra's thunderbolt). Other instni- 
ments used on ocoa- 
sions are the trump- 
et, often a human 
thigh-bone with a 
whip-lashofskin,tbf 
jtiirliii, or triangular 
nail, which plays an 
important role in 
exorcisms, the holy- 
water vase {biimba), 
the spherical mirror 
(me-/ow(7) over which 
holy water is jKJured, 
the skull libation- 
bowl, and a variety 
of minor things too 
numerous to men- 
tion.' 

The non-official lamas are divided into two classes. 
The first are those who have simply shaVed their heads, 
taken the five minor vows, put on the red gown, and made 
their home in a lamasery; these are usually called Draba. 




1 Fu^he^ Orazio dellH Penns wa^ 
the firat to rerord this peculiar musi- 
cal Botdtion. See '■ Breve Notiiia del 
Repio del Tibet," p. 72 of Kiaproth's 
edilion, 

'J All imageK of godg huvo yelUiw 
gowna in which they are wrapped ; 



the holy-wster vase is never nsed 
without itB skirt. The books have 
likewise their olothing (nah^i, with- 
out which it is held improper to lea VI- 
them when aol in actual use. See 
illustrations, pp. 103 and IfXi. 



^ 
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They do all such work as printing books, looking after 
the horses and cattle, gathering cattle dung, cooking, 
s\iv'eeping the temples, and trimming the lamps. The 
second class are those who have studied the sacred 
books, and have been ordained gilong^^ taking on them 
vo\¥S of chastity, poverty, abstinence from tobacco, liquor, 
gaining, etc. From their number all the lama oflBcials are 
chosen. Among the Tibetans and Mongols of the Koko- 
nor lamas are addressed as Aka^ the title Lama (Sanskrit / 
(jurn) being reserved for those of high degree and of ^ 
known saintliness. 

The Draba are not even bound to celibacy in this part 
of the empire ; at certain seasons of the year they can 
obtain leave of absence and return to their families ; but 
they must not show themselves in the company of their 
wives within the convent. Among the Mongol lamas from 
the Ts'aidam and the Koko-nor, nearly all are married, the 
Grelongy of course, excepted. 

I have frequently been questioned as to the morality 

^f the lamas of Mongolia and Tibet, and I can only 

^•iiswer that, while I do not believe that the standard 

attained by those persons would be considered very high 

"y us, there are large numbers of them and even of 

^^^ laity who observe their moral laws, and there are 

^doubtedly not a few men among the Gelong who 

strictly adhere to the vows of chastity, poverty, truth- 

^Hess, and all the other obligations they have taken 

^I^n themselves in entering the order. 

4. Que, op, city 11, 283, speaks of a honor a gelong can aspire to. It is 

<^oixfi^rie des ilansy instita^e par le he who ordains the Tal^-lama when 

^^<ichan Bemboutchi." This con- he reaches the prescribed age, which 

*i ^**ci8 simply the body of the priest- in his case is, I believe, fifteen. With 

^HhI {gelong-Slan), The Pan-ch*en the word aka compare the Manchu 

'^Poch'6 ordains lamas gelong, a.nd eAre, ** elder brother." 

^^ Nation by him is the highest 
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Shortly after my arrival at Lusar, I was joiDed by tho 
San-ch'iian lama, to whom I had sent a note when on my 
way to Hsi-ning. He was called Tsairang lama, and was 
a man of about fifty, with features rather resembling th*» 
Tibetan than the Mongol type. He had been with Potaniu 
for two years, during whicli time he had accompanied 
him around the Koko-uor and to Kan-chou. He showed 
himself from the fii-st most anxious coucerniug au author- 
ization from the Ofaiuese government to travel outside the 
border, which he insisted I must pi-ooure, as it wouiJ 
entitle me to an escort, without which traveling westward 
was impossible. When I told him that I had decided not 
to ask the Amban for either pass or escort, and, in short, 
that my inethml was to keep out of the way of oflBcials 
except when absolutely forced to ask their assistance, he 
was but little disposed to join my party. Another cou- 
sideration which must have influenced him to determine 
finally not to accompauy me was that he would not be 
able to squeeze me to any great extent, certainly not so 
much as it seems he had squeezed Potaniu, with whom ac- 
cording to one of my men he said he hatl made more in 
two years than he could have made in ten years of legiti- 
mate business. 

It was this Tsairang lama that began the stories I was 
to hear so often repeated of the terrors encountered in 
meeting the Tibetans, of their wouderful marksmanship 
with their long guns, and of their audacity in attackiugand 
pillaging caravans. To the stories of dangers from them 
were added others relating to the horrors of the country 
itself, winds that cut one's skin, water that destroyed one's 
stomach, pestilential emanations that poisoned men and 
beasts, saudy wastes, no grass, and not a living soul to be 
seen for days and days. However, he remained with me, for 
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fonror five days, and I beard from him much of what I have 
noted previously concerning the people of the Sau-cb^uan. 

Afi soon as the festivities at Kiimbura were at an end, 
I set to woric getting together all the things necessary for 
a journey in the desert, and never in my life was my 
patience so sorely tried as during the six weeks which 
followed. The most insignificant purchase took days 
to complete; the people were lavish in promises, good- 
natured, smiling, but never accomplished anything. I 
required two small cotton tents, and, not being able to 
toy them ready-made, I had to get them sowed for me. 
It took three weeks before the hair-ropes, the blue and 
ffhite cotton, the poles, pins, etc., were got together, and 
my tents wei-e not reatly till five weeks after ordering 
ibem. Horses aud camels were also necessary, and, 
though I did not experience much tixmble in buying ser- 
viceable ponies, 1 had to scour the whole country Irefore 
I fcrand five poor camels. The Mongols of the Koko-nor 
liave hut few, and hold good ones at enormous prices, 
reaching frequently to forty or fifty taels, while the Tib- 
etans but rarely make use of them, preferring yak aud 
ponies, and iu this they show their good sense, as I was 
soon to learn to my cost. 

My life at Lusar was monotonous iu the extreme. At 
<iawu an old lama, who lived in a watch-tower on the top 
«f tlie hill overlooking the village, heralded in the day by 
bbring on a coneh-shell. After seeing to the ponies, and 
•tilliug as much time as possible over my breakfast, I 
strolled about from shop to shop talking aud asking ques- 
tions about the strange peoples and eonntries the shop- 
W'pers had visited, or else I took a walk over to Kumbnm 
t" see some lama. When the sun had risen above the 
l"gli hills which surround the village, I climbed on to the 
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broad, flat roof of my dwelling where the tent-makers were ' 
at work, and basked in the sun. The weather was gener- 
ally delightfuJ, the nights never very cold, and in the day- 
time the thermometer frequently stooil at 60° F. iu the 
sun. Now and then a little snow fell, but it melted in the 
first warm rays of the sun, and vanished in heavy mists 
which rolled up the mountain side. The only really colli 
weather was when the sky became cloudy, and I learned 
that this was always the case. The wind seldom blew, 
and before the middle of March all the fields had beeu 
plowed, and sown with grain.' 



1 In theMiulbEoku-Porraiige.Bome 
eight or nine miles soath of Lasar, 
are the three peaks of the Lb'A-mo 
ri, visible trom Hsi-uing, and ea- 
sily recognized by the biaeknesB of 
the rocks (porphyry) composing these 
needles. As one looks towards Kum- 
bum from Lusar, a, high, rounded 
peak ia seen tar to the eaet-Boathenat 
behind the lamasery. It is calleil by 
the people of Lunar, Amy£ Stilia, and 
is said to have hiildea within it great 
store of tarqaoises of whii'h men can- 
not get poBsession. 

There are fourteen monntains in 
and arouud Amdo which have the 
word flmj^, "forefather," prefixed to 
their uames, eaeb one holding con- 
cealed within it Borne precious sub- 
stance, and all revered, and, to a 
certain extent, worshiped by Chinese, 
Tibetans and Mongols. The " Hai-yU 
t'ung wen ehih," B. SV, gives their 
names as follows : 

1, AmyS malchin musun. 
'2. AmyS gan-kar. 

3. Amy4 bftjan-knra. 

4. Amyfi wu-djan t'on-po. 

5. Amy£ ^k'yi, 

0. Amyd duog-ing. 

7. Amy^ ser-ch'en. 

8. Amy^ na-ri t'on-po. 

9. Antyg muriin. 

10. AmyS bayan tson-ilro. 

11. Aruy^ bur-wa dan. 



12. Amy£ dar-jyS. 

13. Ainy£ nicb'ugun. 

14. Amy^ k'uk'en kurbao. 

The names of Nox. 1, 5, 9, 10,13, 
and 14 are Mongol; those of the oth- 
ers are Tibetan. No. 1 is the most 
Bacred; it was pointed out la me from 
a hill beside the Tosun nor, about 
fifty miles east-northeast — a rounded 
mountain with snow several thousand 
feet down its side. The Amyi Stiha 
does not figure in the above list, 
which does not agree with that o! 
Prjevalsky, " Mongolia," U, 76. His 
Kuuibum damar ia probably my Lh'a- 
mo ri. In the German translation of 
the aarrativo of Pijevalsky's third 
journey, '" Reise in Tibet und am 
oberen Lauf dea Oelben Flusaes.*' 
Amne-matsvhiu and Ama (He) saur- 
tu figure on the map as names of 
monntain ranges ; and in Petermunn's 
"Oeographische Mittheiluugen'' (Ta- 
fel 1, 1885), I Und nothing less horrible 
than Amnimanchenponra Gebirge '. 

While on this subject I must call 
attention to the present eonditjon of 
oar maps of (.'bina and Central Asia, 
where speoimena of five or six sys- 
tems of trsiiBcription figure side by 
side on the same maps. To inentiou 
only those occurring on English and 
German maps of the country I 
traveled, Kui-te figures as Culdui, 
Nien-po becomes Nan-po, Taukar is 
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Daring my stay at Lusar I ha<l uo end of trouble resolt- 
ing from the rascality and violent temper of the servant 
I had brought with me from Peking. This man seemed 
tu have resolve*! to make it so uneomfortable for any 
uue who showed an inclination to join me in any 
cupacity, that he should have to give up all idea of 
lioing so. He was afraid of some new man supplanting 
him in his fonctious of disbursiog officer, which brought 
him now and then some considerable squeezes. I myself 
usually paid all persons I had employed or from whom 
I bad bought anything, but Chinese in the service of 
foreigners have a wonderful knack in eluding every 
measure their masters may take to prevent them from 
levying commissions on salesmen or others. 

There is a story told of the head boy of a wealthy 
foreigner who led an expedition through China about ten 
yore ago, which illustrates aptly the rascality of these 
serrants, and the usual weakness of the masters who 
nearly always allow them to go scot-free, rather than 
take the trouble to have them punished. This traveler 
had had a large escort furnished him by the author- 
ities of all cities through which he had passed, aud 
had always, when changing them, hauded to bis stew- 
ard a sum of money to reward them, besides paying 
ill their expenses while traveling. When discussing 



I^kir. Rgi-Dingis Siliu, aud Sachou 
i> ^lu (the MougolH always call H 
f^jn)- Then wa have iiuiumeroble 
"Ton resQlllug from two or tUrpe 
moJm of transcribing the same char- 
*"Wi erfors easily corrected hy re- 
•""tlg to Playfair'H '■Cities and 
™«» of China," or sinjilar worhs. 
"• bid Da-Vang ho and To-t'uiig 
Poi Si-nnii Fu and Ou-affaa Fu, 
Ping-fan Stan and Hua HHen. Ko- 
kn-nnr and Eukn k'ufuu. Again we 



use the native word for river, pass, or 
fortress, etc., and follow it with an 
English translation, as if the original 
was part of the name, c. ri. : Pai-'in 
river ; Nan jfoii pass ; Diingbura 
k'ubU pass; I>\rk'u river, etc., ho 
meaning river, and 80 on. Such errors 
would not be tolerated on maps 
of Europe, Ameriea, or Afrina ; why 
diafl^-ure those of this section of A»ia 
with fbera t 
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with the magistrate at Ta-chieu-lu the question of get"^ 
ting an escort for a projected journey through Tibet, b^^ 
said that he intended not only paying all expenses, a^^ 
he had always done, but rewarding the men composing' 
the escort. The magistrate looked sijrprised at the state- 
ment that the illnstrious traveler had always paid his 
escort and their expenses during the eighteen months his 
journey in China had lasted, and declared that these nieti 
had had all their expenses paid by tte authorities, and 
that not one of them had ever received a cash fi^m him. 
With but little trouble it was found that the b5y had 
quietly pocketed all the money given him for the escort, 
amounting to several thousand taels. He confessed, but 
the master, for some reason, was satisfied with diatfiissing 
him, and he returned to Shanghai, where he now occupies 
a prominent and even honored place among the merchants 
of that city. 

This one of mine was, unfortunately for him, too fond 
of his wine, and often told me things about his exploits 
which he had better have kept to himself. Of one piece 
of sharp practice, perpetrated while serving Lieuteuant 
Younglinsband, he was especially proud. Ho said that, 
when leaving K'uei-hna ch'eng for Hami, he himself had 
bought the carts and mnles which his master had hired, 
and had given for them much less than Youughusband 
had to pay as hire. This was bis start in business, and 
by the time he reached India (six months later), he had 
stolen over three hundred ounces of silver. Although 
this confession put me on my guard at an early stage of 
my journey, he was able to make over Tls. 50 on the hire 
of the carts from Peking to Lan-chou Fu alone. 

I was in despair aljout securing men to accompany me 
in my wanderings ; weeks had passed, and I seemed no 
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iie»«>.rer getting my party ready than when I arrived ; so I 
thought I should ask the keeper of the inn at Hsi-ning, 
where I had stopped, and who had then been most polite 
ti> me, and had since paid me several visits at Lusar, 
to lielp me to find two or three reliable men, one of whom 
I lioped would be a lama. He sent me in a few days, two 
Mohammedans, with whom I was greatly pleasetl: one, 
a uian of about forty-five, who hatl passed his life as 
ni lileteer between Kan-su and Ssu-eh'uan ; the other, a 
young Hsieh-chia, who had lived some three years with 
tli<j Panak'a to the north of the Koko-nor. But the third 
ma-n, the lama, was not so easily found. I went to Hsi- 
ning myself, and talked it over with Ma ehang-kuei-ti, and 
h*i finally remembered a friend of his, the steward of one 
ot the large lamaseries to the northward, wlio, he thought, 
Would probably know of some one willing to go with 
"le, I asked him the name of this lamasery. " Kuo-mang 
^ss^i," he said ; " in Tibetan it is called Serkok gomba." ' 
^'^VTiy, then you are speaking of Bu lama," I exclaimed. 
"He is an old friend of mine; it was with him, when 
lin was in Peking some five years ago, that I commenced 
itudying Tibetan. I will go and see him myself, and, 
from what I know of him and from what you tell me of 
his influential position, I think I may be able to secure 
services of a good man." 
The following day I left, accompanied by one of my 
men, for Bu lama^s home. Our road led us along the Pei- 
eh'uan ^ some twenty-five miles, till we passed the village 
of Hsin-ehen (or ch'eng), near which n wall crosses the 
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1 ThU Inm&BBTjr is proiiabl}- the 
■■Altyn gomba " of Prjevalsky and 
EreitiieT. 

» The rirer which fiows in this val- 
lej in called P«i-ho or Pei-ch'uan, but 
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Pi^evalsk^ gives it h MoQgol t 
Buguk go] ; hft might just as 
have given it a Kussian one, t 
Mongole live along it, except ne 
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valley. This Pei-ch'uan valley was half a mile broad, a 
everywhere under cultivation; viUages were nnmeron^^ 
but many of them in ruins, sad mementos of the rebe^B_- 
liou. Fi-uit-ti-ees grew around, and fine poplars lined iim.^ 
road in many places. Altogether, the country on the Pei— 
t'h'uau compared favorably with the best along tl&^ 
Hsi-ning river. The population iu the main valley is 
entirely Chinese, but in the lower portions of the numer- 
ous smaller ones which open into it, T'u-ssfl live, whiJe 
nomadic Aindowa or Bongwa inhabit the highlands at 
their heads. 

A short distance beyond Hain-chen we turned to the 
east ' and entered a side valley down which flowed a fine 
brook, the 86r ch'u, or "golden stream," which we as- 
cended some tun miles, passing numerous T'u-ssu farms 
and villages, till we finally saw the spires of the Serkok 
gomba temples, nsing behind a wall better suited to a 
fortress than to the abode of peacofid monks, for it had 
Hanking towei-s and loopholes on every side. The T'u-ssu 
farm-houses were each surrounded by a solid, loopholed 
wall, and near every one was a small grist-mill. The only 
pt^-nliarly Tibetan feature about these T'u-ssfl houses 
was the use of poles with printed prayers on bits of 
cotton hanging from them, the " wind horses " referred to 
lireviously. 

The people were busy in the fields, cutting the sod and 
piling it in heaps to which they set fii-e. When all roots 
and gi'ass had been eonsumeii they threw this top-dressing 
of powdered loess and ashes over the soil, which usually 
received no other fertilizer. The fields tilled the previous 
year were not plowed ; only those on which a sod had 

' The road up the main valley leads to MobHsbea (PrjeTaleky'i 
chia-tB "), which is about fifteen miles above Hain-ohen. 
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formed were worked, but gruurid is so abundaut here that 
eveu with this system of culture much remains fallow. 
Entering the heavy gates of the lamasery we iiiciuired 
for the house of Bu lama, or Stanzin ehti-p'el as he is 
i-alled ill religioD, and were led to the finest one in the 
'onvent, where I received a most hearty welcome not only 
from the lama, but from all his household who had been 
with him at Peking. His dweUing consisted of four 
pavilions, two of them two-storied, opening ou a central 
'ourtyard where there was a broad, stone altar with juniper 
Iwughs piled on it. The houses were in Cliinese style, 
but with smooth board floors and extremely clean; the 
i^pper fire-pans and kettles shone like gold, and the lama 
und eveiy inmate of bis house had dusting-cloths in 
their hands so frequently that I soon felt thoroughly 
uncomfortable. The upper story of one of the buildings 
^as use<i as a private chapel ; its walls were lined with 
images of the gods, and Bu lama's special patron saints 
Were set iu little niches. Here the lama went through 
8 long series of prostrations eveiy day, but the more 
^complicated ceremonies of his religion he got performed 
^'icariously — he himself was not a gelong, but merely 
^ lay bi-other, though the richest man in the lamasery. 
''He pavilion was allotted to me, and the lama's the/— he 
"ftcl an excellent Chinese one — soon served me a meal such 
a« I had not eaten sinee leaving Peking. On the walls of 
''Qe room were many pictures he had l)rought baek from 
"is voyages, and a photograph of himself, liis friend Pal- 
dftrj zanbo, and me, taken some years liefore at Peking; 
^*i«l in a prominent plaee among his curios was a tin 
'^^Timpet my little daughter had once given hira. 

AVe talked till a late hour about ray family and my 
Plans, and, having got the lama's promise of assistance. 
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I fell asleep uu the soft Ning-hsia rugs which eovercti t!ti< 
k'ang, in the comforting behef that my days of trout»i< 
were near au end. 

The next day was the 25th of the moon, and a bas^' 
one, for lamas were io come at an early hour and rea*^ 
prayers during the whole day,' Everyone was up hy^^ 
daylight, eleaning and scrubbing the already immaciilatt'^'*^ 
rooms and cookiug food for the expected guests. Ba 
lama had no book-learning; he had devoted his time to 
the temporal affaii-s of his lamaser>', and did not know 
how to pliant the litanies, read the sacred books in 
measure, or perfonn the duties of a gelong, but, being a 
wealthy man, he had the most devout lamas in the convent 
meet at his honay twice a month to read prayers for him, 
when he entertained them with the best the place afforde*!. 
At about seven o'clock five old lamas made their appear- 
ance, wrapped in the long, sleeveless eloaks of i-ed with 
high stiff collars worn in ehureh ceremonies ; and, hamg 
removed their boots, they took their seats on the k'ang. 
Hpreading their books out before them, they commenced 
chanting, one of them leading the ceremony and at certain 
stages ringing a bell or sounding a drum which he held 
in his right hand, while he shook a dorj6 held in the left, 
or else clapping his hands or snapping his fingers; then 
the other lamas did likewise. Eveiy half-hour or so they 
stopped for a while to drink buttered tea, and at noon au 
Homeric meal of dumplings, boiled mutton, soup, bread, 
etc., was served them, which Bu lama and I helped to 
consume.- 

1 The Iflt, 8th, 15th, ADiJ 25tti of 25th are observed bj thp Umtta read- 

i-ach raonn arp holy days amoiig the ing servioeB in their honHeit, nr in 

]nma!i, nnd are called rliiii-bzaiig (pro- holding HerviePB si Ibe hotneH of Ih" 

nouneed dubzang), " good time, lucky wealthy ones among them. 

day." Thelst andinth areoelebraled '^ During the first p»rt of the ser- 

by church eeremonies ; the Sth and viee, Bttendnntshnrnt juniper booghs 
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Three of the lamas had i:esided for some years at 
^'asa, and, having learnt from Bu lama that I took a 
("^found interest iii thoiv religion, they advised me to go 
"•^re. They insisted that there were no difficulties to 
'''-'ounler on the jouruey when once the Ts'aidam had 
'''en reached, for they, like all the people hereabout, 

'<'f»llMinthecourly»rd,Hiicithrew pUtea of fruit, nuts, cakes, rolls nl 
pj, ^bnn nioal, milk, wine, and lea. Iirrnd. butter, etc., which remained 
*" Ihtj arT'an)E:ed alon); its edjrp then' during the day. 
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thought their countrymen around the Koko-nor the mos^-t 
barbarous of men and the most to be feared. They aske^^ 
me many questions concerning India, and Russia, whic 
they called the Buriat Kingdom. 

Prjevalsky and Szechenyi had visited their conven^ 
but, as these travelers did not speak Tibetan, they ha, 
had no intercourse with them. The lamasery, they sai 
had been destroyed during the Mohammedan rebellio 
and was not now as vast and beautiful as it used to 
but the great sanctity of the living Buddha, who made 
residence here, brought many pilgrims and rich present 
There are about 700 lamas at S6rkok, nearly all of the 
Tibetans, and it is held to be one of the finest lamaserie-^ 
north of Hsi-ning. Bu lama told them that I had tran^^^ — 
lated into my native tongue some of the sacred book: 
(parts of the Kandjur), and he showed them a copy of 
translation of the confessional service, which I had 
him at Peking. They took the book, raised it to thei:r* 
foreheads in sign of respect, and declared that I wa.^ 
a great pundih. Then they asked endless questions con-— 
cerning the state of Buddhism in foreign lands. They 
were astonished that it no longer existed in India, an<3 
that the church of Ceylon was so like the ancient Buddhis^t 
one. When told of our esoteric Buddhists, the Mahatm&^j 
and of the wonderful doctrines they claimed to have olo- 
tained from Tibet, they were immensely amused. Tht3 J 
declared that though in ancient times there were, doul>^* 
less, saints and sages who could perform some of tt^ie 
miracles now claimed by the Esoterists, none were IL^'- 
ing at the present day ; and they looked upon this n^" ^ 
school as I'aukly heretical, and as something approaehii^? 
an imposition on our credulity. 

After a while the lamas resumed their recitation, and / 
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went with Bu lama to visit tbe temples. As they differed 
in their interior an'iuigement from those I had seen at 
Knmbum, I will describe them briefly. We first visited the 
hall where readings of the sa- 
ered books take place. It was 
about 150 feet by 75 feet; 
the light came from above, 
as in all temples ; the ceiling 
rested on two rows of pil- 
lars covered with handsonie 
Ning-hsia rugs. On the far- 
ther side, and facing the en- 
trance, was a low platfonn 
about six feet square, covered 
with rugs aud eushious; here 
the abbot or the lama con- 
ducting the reading takes 
hia seat. The whole hall was filled with rows of 
cushions, before which were low, narrow stands on 
which to place the books. There were no ornaments or 
images in this hall,' but the walls were divided into 
panels about twelve feet square, and in each of these 
was painted on cotton some god or scene from the life 
of tho Buddha Shakyamuni, all of them highly interest- 
ing !iud very quaint. Adjoining this hall was a, small 
tuilding, a tea-kitchen (jn A-'aw//), in which were huge cop- 
per ottldrous to boil tea, set in a stove of masonry, and 
^loiig the wall were fierhaps a hundred copper beakers 
ill which it is served to the lamas. 




'Tie Becoad story, however, wuh There n 

""•fi with images of every size, and tbem, at 

""At of silver, bronKe, wood, or clay. tlie resl 

"li'J' Were arranged along the walla. (heirim 




■e no altars before most of 
only very small ones before 
Nearly all temples have 
•e rooms on the second floor. 
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These readings of the sacred books by the whole | 
congregation of lamas are performed at the expense of 
wt-althy laymen who are supposed to acquire as much 
merit by having the 108 volumes constituting the Tibetan 
canon read for them as if they themselves had done it. 
The 40,000 to 45,000 loose leaves of these volumes are 
divided among the lamas seated in fi-ont of the low tables 
in the hall, and they all set to work to chant or read 
through the piles assigned them as fast as they possibly 
can, interrupting their work now and then to drink tea, 
also provided by the person for whose benefit they are 
reading. As each lama can read about forty leaves a 
day, the whole canon is soon gone through. It also often 
huppena that some person offers the monks of a convent 
an entertainment of tea, or buttered tea, or tea with but- 
ter and milk, in which case it is served iu the lecture 
hall ; these general teas are called nimifi ja.^ 

Near this hall was the chief temple of the lamaseiy, the 
Jo k'aug, iu which were three large bronze images of the 
Buddha Shakyamuui, copies of the three made of him 
during his life. The gold-roofed temple of Kumbmn is also 
a Jo k'ang, Itut the image of the Lord (Jo) there preserved 
is said to be an original. In front of the temple was a 
great couilyard, and on the outer side of its front wall were . 
painted large pictures of the i-hief sanctuaries of thflB 



■ Many lamxH enrii Uieir liviug by 
ivadiiiK the faired books for some 
person's benefit. One, who was my 
tpitclier for three years, need to rend 
the ins voliiines of the Eaniljiir in 
Hbout six moiilhs for a sum of fifty 
ouupes of silver. Chineiie BiHidhisl 
monks (Ho-nham/) ilo not, as far as I 
am aware, have the«e ret'itations of 
the si'riptures. 

This custoin of dividing up a sa- 



creii work and having it rend b; a 
number of persons appears to have 
been known to the MohammedanK, 
forlfindin n)nBaluta'8"Tiuvel9"the 
following; "In the fuHHiA of Cairo. 
afl^r the morning prayer, copies of 
the Koran divided in seetione are 
brought. Each fakir takes one and so 
they make a readi ng of all the KoikoJ^: ^ 
"TravelnoflbnBatuta,"" " ' 
transl..!, 72. 
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BucliJhist faith,' and rows of prayer-barrels were placed 
at either extremity of it. 

^^iefore the images of the Jo" itiuumerabli.' Imtter lamps 

wei~e bamiiig, aud Bu asked me if I would uot like to 

offe-r a few to the god. I said it would give me much 

pleasure, and tumiug to the lama who filled the lamps I 

ga^ve him a little piece of silver, worth perhaps fifty cents, 

and asked him to bring me some. The mode of offering 

a lamp consists in lighting it, holding it up with both 

bauds before the image, and then placing it on the altar. 

I had quite forgotten how cheap everything, even churL-h 

worship, was iu Amdo. and was horrified when I uoticed 

tliat the lama had prepared for me perhaps seventy-five 

lamps to light, but I was obliged to light them all, and 

1 was declared a most devout and worthy pei-son by all the 

(lid women worshiping outside the portals of the temple. 

Offering ceremonial scarfs (k'atag) and lighting lamps are 

two easy methods of complying with local customs in 

Buddhist countries, where visits to temples for purposes 

of idle curiosity are very much disliked, and in many 

plw«s forbidden. I have always observed these customs 

wteaever I thought it neeessaiy. 

After visiting a few more buildings, of minor interest, 
*p turned homeward." On passing through the yard of 



1 There were repreneiited, Potala 
li'li'MB), TrBshil'uupo, Dorj4-d2in 
(Viidjns£na nheru the Buddha ut- 
••uimI etiUght«nmeut, nt Gaya in 
lodii), O-tni Bhan {Ji/a-nng UtHg-ck'i) 
it Saa.eh'uui, Wn-fai-uhan (Jli-ro 
"Npi) in Sham-hai, Fa-t'o ehan (/./■'o 
^ Polala) in Chili^hUng. Ch'iu- 
'"t ahjin {.Siar rhytA mi-nyivy po), 
<Wil P«kiii|t (Jga-nag Fetching). Tbe 
'•b of Tali Fu {Tali tifn) and tbe 
'^ loin the Tsaroni; are alBofamous 
!>ilKTimagefi. but no pictures of them 
•ire to be seen liere. 



'^ The three original Jo images u-ti- 
kept, oiii^ ill the Jo k'ang at Lh'aHa, 
another in the Cbau-faii saQ (i^amlal- 
wood tCMDple) ut Peking, tbe third at 
Kumbuni. To these, lamau give ubo 
tlieiiameot finiuw {Kdgalrai/aiafian- 
akrit) ; and byaeurioue pervernion of 
the Mabayauiat dootrineof tbe Kiiya- 
tniga, they Bay that the Lh'asa Jo is 
the Dharina-ltiy*. the Peking Jo is the 
MambhogB-knya, and the Eiimbum Jo 
is the Nirtnana-kaya. 

8 A oiirioiis feature in the exterior 
decorittion nt the walls of most Tib- 




one of the temples we met a lama whom 1 bad known *" 
Peking, and who, now one of the temple's attendaut^^ 
was carrying a vase of holy water. Bu lama poured 
little in his hand and drank it, probably to cure soit^^ 

etan templea 1b the inBertion, near the of rough Btuceoing, probnbly theeff^^,* 

top, of panels of bruahwooil plaeed desirpd. Turner, ''EmliaHs; lo '•^^^ 

perpendiciulftrly to the plane of the Court of Teshoo Lsma," p. 283, '■^^^ 

wall, the Burtaee carefully trimmed ho to find Boms explanation of thin em- "*^ 

thfit at a diBlaure they look like bits oua style of decoration. 
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bodily paiu, at least so I interpreted his action, for I have 
often seen uneducated Catholics use holy water in this 
way. 

On reaiching the house we found awaiting me the man 
Bu had chosen to be my guide on nay travels. His looks 
pleased me very much, and be agreed to join me in a few 
days at Lusar. Nothing more detaining me at Sorkok 
goiuba, I took leave of my friends, carrying with me 
several sheep's paunches filled with butter and a variety 
of other presents given me by the different peoi»le I had 
met. who also made me promise to come again and 
stay some time with them, when we should visit all the 
suiTounding country. 

I went back to Lusar in high spirits, and commenced 
Waking my final arrangements, but what was my disa])- 
poiutment a few days later when one of my men, whom 
1 had sent to Serkok gomba with a pony for the lama to 
ride back on, brought me word from him that he could 
Hot go, but that Bu lama was sending me another man, 
'>ne whom I- had known at Peking, A day or two later 
this man came, but one of the first things he told me was 
that Bu laraa said I must not attempt to go to Lh'asa 
(I Iiad never said a word to him about going there); that, 
though I should find no difiiculty in reaching that city, 
I and all my men should certainly be pat to death as soon 
^ our presence there was found ont, for the people would 
•lemand our execution, and the Ainban would not be able 
t-o defend us. All this was very disagreeable ; it was said 
iji the presence of my men, and, as this lama had hved at 
"-•hasa for some five years, they naturally believed he spoke 
*^>Tith, and it was a crushing blow after what I had been 
t«'IliQg them about the absence of danger. There was 
nothing for it but to reargue the question at once, and to 
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attempt at all eveuts to make a start; after that, 
try every means to inspire them wilb coufidence in 
tliemseh'es and in me. This, and the hope of a consid- 
erable eumshaw if they followed me to the end of my 
wanderings would, 1 believed, finally make them stay by 
me wherever I went. It would require too much space, 
and would moreover be tedious, to tell of all the attempts 
made by first one person, then another, to deter me from 
journeying westward; of the irresolute conduct of ray 
men, who one day said they would not risk their lives on 
such a fool's errand as I pmposed, and the next day swore 
ihey would go wherever I asked them. The little store 
of patience I had nearly gave out. It was then the early 
part of March, and I had not yet been able to purchase 
a single camel nor even to hire one. So I decided upon 
moving to Tankar about thirty-five miles to the west of 
Lusar, where I was assured that everything necessary for 
i-arap life, besides ponies and camels, could be easily and 
cheaply purchased. 

About this time there came to Lusar a Khalkha Mon- 
gol, a living Buddha, from Parin, called the Cheunjiu 
lama. He had been to Kiakhta, to Peking, Tientsin, and 
other places wliere foreigners lived, and had met me at 
Peking. He was now on his way to Lh'asa, and was 
waiting for the arrival of a large party of Mongols from 
the Ta-t'ung vaUey (Mori wang Mongols), with whom he 
was to travel. He asked me to join his party, and I 
should have been delighted to have done so, for, barring 
accidents and Chinese intervention, I should most likely 
have been al)le to reach Lh'asa, but his departure was 
not fixed ; it might take place, he said, in May or 
June, or perhaps even later, at all events it would not 
before two or three months. This would not answer for 



^ 
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Die ; my money-bag was not sufficiently filled to permit 
uae to wait so long, and, much to my regret, I had to 
g:ive up the idea* of traveling with him. 

To go to Tankar we took a good bridle-path down 
a valley which brought us to the Hsi-ning river at 
Tou-pa, a small town about a mile to the east of Ch'en- 
hai p'u. These two localities were important commercial 
centers before the rebellion, but are now partly ruined, 
and much of the trade has left them for Lusar and Lasa, 
the latter a small town in a valley to the north of Tou-pa. 
A short distance to the west of Ch'en-hai p'u* we entered 
a rocky gorge which extended all the way to Tankar, 
some fifteen miles. 

Tankar {Tan-ka-erh)^ is a sub-prefecture {Ving)^ and the 

^ost westerly frontier town in this part of Kan-su. It 

commands the two roads to the Koko-nor: one going by 

Sharakuto to the south, and known as the Nan-k'ou, " South 

P^s"; the other up the valley of the Hsi-ning river, called 

the Chung k'ou, " Middle Pass.'' Its population of Chinese 

^nd Tibetans is not over 10,000, exclusive of a garrison of 

^ nominal force of 200 men under a colonel {Hsieh-Vai), 

*^Uring the rebellion of the Mohammedans it suffered 

S^^tly, and it is said that nearly 10,000 of them were 

^led by the imperial troops when it fell into their hands. 

^i^ce then no Mohammedan has been allowed to reside 

^^> or even to enter the city, unless a well-known and 

^^sponsible inhabitant has become his security. The 

^^liblous times of the rebellion, and the rigorous meas- 

ij^^ l^is village is called Kuo-ja by Dung kor, or Tung kor. The name is 

J^^ tans and Mongols. At the mouth not Chinese; it may be t'ang-mJ^ar 

rp ^lie gorge is another village called ^^ fort (commanding) the steppe." if 

^^tnalun. it is a Tibetan name, of which I am 

»^Huc calls it Tang-keou-eul, and not sure. Sharakuto is seventy li 

r^^^valsky calls it Tonkir or Don- south of it. 

^^- Tibetans and Mongols name it 
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ures in force since its suppression, have greatly affected 
the trade of this place, the Tibetans have found another 
market at Ta-ehien-Iu, and, although business is now 
improving, it is a far less important trading point than 
it was in the days before tlie war. 

Though there is quite a large suburb on the east side 
of the city, all the trade is carried on within the walls, 
the Tibetans living in a number of caravansaries, where 
reside their commercial agents or vakils (tsong-pon, or 
kar-poti), who act as agents for them in their transac- 
tions, and are, to a certain extent, responsible for the 
people of their respective localities while at Tankar. The 
principal imports from Lh'asa and Ulterior Tibet arc tr'ak, 
or woolen cloth of various colors and qualities, incense 
sticks, saffron from Kashraeer {K^a-rh^e slutkama),' Bud- 
dhist books, bi-own sugar {biiram), and dried dates {kasui' 
pani) from ludia, cowries, disks of cbauk-ehells and of 
amber for ornaments, some furs, and a few other articles 
of no great value. The traders export articles of much 
greater value, comprising mules and horses, satins, silks, 
gold brocades, chinaware, etc., but with the exception of 
the liorses, mules, and chiuaware, very little is bought at 
Tankar, which is rather a depfit than a purchasing center. 
They go to Hsi-an Fii and Peking to make their more 



I TbU raripty ot saffron is Haid tn 
be the best. There is snother called 
kiir-kum. Anioug Ibe moHt valuable 
artielen brought U> China by Tibetanfl, 
but more fruquently by the Nepalese. 
are conch-HhellH with whorls tiirning 
lo the right, railed iu Tibetan yu- 
riyil rinng-kiir. They sell tor four or 
live hundred taels, are flasned atnong 
jewels, and are used in lamaseries as 
trumpels. The Thinese also value 
them greatly. There is, or at leaiit 
waB, not long ago, a white whelk 
belonging to the emperor deposited 



with the Tartar general at Fu chow. 
to which great respect was shown, as 
the spirits of the slorm were said to 
live inside il. On great oeeasions it 
wan taken to Rea. to insure good 
weather. See "Journal North China 
Braueh, Koy. Asiat. 800.." HI, 120. 
At Lh'asa a white conch-ahell is 
treaeared. They nay thai when it is 
soanded there can be seen a faint 
semblance of the glory radi»tini 
from Shenrfinig (Kuan-yin 
See -'Hsi-Is'ang t'u k'ao," V, IS. ' 
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important purchases, and for the sale of much of their 
more expensive goods, such as books and fui-s. I have 
every reason to believe that the annual value of the 
Tibetan trade passing through Taukar is not over 
Tls. 150,000. The peophi of eastern Tibet (K'ainba) visit 
here only in small unmbera and have but little to sell — 
some rausk, hides, larabskiDS, and choma ; their pui-chases 
are of still less importance. The Ts'aidam Mongols are iu 
about the same ease; they bring to Taukar large quanti- 
ties of salt, but it is of an iuferior quality, very dii'ty, and, 
though the only salt used in the western jjortion of Kan- 
811, is sold at a very low price. Hides aud a little wool 
complete the list of their imports. 
The Koko-nor Tibetans bring 
here a great deal of wool of 
good quality, and they could 
supply much larger quantities if wlvih lois {Tf„ati). ov ii!j.ve6k 
there was a better market for it. 

*Vhen I was at Taukar I saw a Tientsin agent of a 
'oreign firm,' with some $12,000, buying wool for Tls. 1.8 
* Pieul, or about a dollar a hundredweight. 

-A few traders from Ho-tieu (Khoteu) and Kashgar visit 
"^^tikar annually, usually in autumn, bringing Khoten 
"^Ss, Hami raisins, dried melons, and a few other articles 
"^ no great value. They ai'e spoken of as Uei Fan-'US, 
-felack barbarians," or more eommoDly, ClCan-Vou jeii, 
T^urbaued people."^ 



,^ i^TliH hUHjl name was Hjiiw ('hi luiHg, 
**lie new threat prOBperoua." I for- 
^»- its Engliih name. The wool 
"^^ sent by camel to Ning-hsJa Pu, 
^*^«ice by boat on the Yellow Biver 
i? Fio-t'u, and thence by camel to 
iT***l! Cbou. Tia K'uei-hua oh'eiig and 
J^Igsn. It eoBta ubout Tls, 7 to 



paBseB(IieR-j'iin)beiDgueed, of course, 
fur they obviate the neeeHsity ot pay- 
ing likin duefi en route. 

^ This term is used in wexteni 
China to designate aU titrbaned Mo- 
hsmmedaas. The " Huang-eb'ing 
ehih-kung-t'u " mentions a tribe of 
Ch'an-t'ou o( western extmutiim 
{Hsi-^i) which eame to Kan-sn in the 
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Though the local trade of Tankar must be of niucli 
more value than its foreign, I found it, taken altogether, 
disappointingly small, the reason being, in all likelihood, 
want of capital and general depression produced by the 
recent unsettled condition of ihe eouutiy. 

In the preceding remarks no reference has been made 
to the tea trade of Tankar, which one would expect to be 
very important, but which, for reasons previously given 
(p. 53), is quite small. Besides supplying the Tibetans 
and Mongols in the vicinity with tea, it is doubtful that 
any is exported from this locality.' The Sharba of Sung- 
p'an supply the Koko-nor and Ts'aidam at lower rates 
than the Kan-su traders can, and, their sojourn outside 
of China not being limited by any pass, they are free 
to go where they please and stay there as long as they 
see fit. Although tea (from Gh'iung-ehou) is the chief 
article of trade of the Sharba, they also sell leather 
boots, cotton goods, hardware (principally patiloi-ks), 
tobacco, and copper kettles, takiug in exchange lamb- 
skins, musk, hides of wild and tame yak, wild-ass skins, 
and furs. 

One day an old Tibetan trader from Shigats^, from 
whom I had Ixjught two camels, came to see me and we 
had a long and interesting conversation. He had made 
the journey between Lh'asa and Tankar four times, and 



Hung-wti period of the Ming (a. o. 
1366-1399), aii<) settled near Tnukar. 
Tibetans and Ts'sidam Moogois ubb 
the word K'a-fli'i!, ori^aally applied 
only to KaBhniiriN, to deHignntesU and 
any people o( MohEimmeiltui type nr 
wearing tnrbsnB, just as the Chinese 
use Ch'an-t'ou. 

> Abbg DeHgodiQS, " Le Thibet, " 
2d edit., p. 340, thinks that about 
t<00,aO0 lbs. of tea goes to Lb'asa from 



Hsi-ning or Tankar annually ; careful 
inquiry leadii me to believe tbat hardly 
any leaves tbat place. All Tibetan 
tea is Ssfi-ch'uBn t«ii. and passes 
through Ta-i'hieu'lu or Sunit-p'an. 
ISung-p'&n t'ing is called Sung-ain 
k'ar by Tibetans and Mongols. The 
Ch'inng-chou lea is made into pack- 
ages weighing flfty catties, and spIIb 
in the Ts'aidam for about Tia. 10 of 
silver eafh pairkage. 
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bad moreover been to Peking, Tientsin, Urga, and Man- 
cliuiria. He greatly admired the honesty of foreigners in 
money transactions. One day, while at Urga, he had 
occasion to get a check cashed at a Bussian house, and, 
though he could not make himself understood by the clerk 
to whom he presented it, its full value was paid him in 
good silver. Such honesty, he declared, could never be 
found in either China or Tibet. Referring to the journey 
to Lh'asa, he said that it would be a comparatively easy 
niatter for me to traverse Tibet, going round Lh'asa but 
liot entering that city. The people greatly feared fire- 
arms, and if they heard that I had any with me they 
^ould certainly not let me enter the country, and so I 
should be careful to keep them well concealed. He con- 
sidered it necessary, however, to have a pass, if not the 
-A^mban's, at least one from the chief of the north Koko-nor 
I^anak'a, the Konsa lama, for it was respected throughout 
Tibet, and had the advantage of costing much less than 
*he former. 

He told me, as he was about to leave, that he and the 

^ther traders at Tankar were going to have a Ku-riyn or 

SUilt-offering ceremony the next day, and he asked me to 

"^ present. A little pyramid made of tsamba, butter, and 

sugar (known as a torma\ about a foot high and set in 

^ small wooden framework, was placed on a scaffolding 

^U a room of their caravansary, and the oflficiatiug lamas 

^^re seated near-by. While these read the service pre- 

s<-'Tibed for the ceremony, all those for whose benefit it 

^^« being performed passed under the scaffolding, thus 

diverting from their heads any impending disease or evil. 

Then one of the lamas took the offering, and, followed by 

^11 the others, and the traders in their fin(\st dresses and 

^^^Wy armed with gUDS and swords, ma relied out of the 

8 
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towu, and went to a place where a pile of dry brush- 
wood had been prepared. Fire was put to the fuel, and, 
as the flames leapt up, the offeiing was cast into them; 
thus was consumed all the future bad luck of the tree* 
passers, and they celebrated its destruction with much fir- 
ing of guDB, blowing of horns, and mumbling of prayers. 
When all had been burnt, the procession reformed, the 
traders, with drawn swords, in single file on either side 
of the lamas, and with much waving of weapons, and 
singing of songs in deep bass voices supposed to be terri- 
I lying, they returned to their homes. 

After a week spent at Tankar my preparations for the 
onmey westward were about complete, when suddenly 
I lama from Sdrkok gomba announced that he must 
i home, that he would not accompany me even as far 
Ithe T&^idam. I had become so wearied of arguing 
1 first Qua one, then that one, about the practicability 
he journey, that I did not attempt to make him 
age hiH mind, but told him to leave at once. I wrote 
«r to Bn lama, complaining of the conduct of this 
, and reproaching himself for sending an old friend 
t a white-livered wretch, and despatched it by one of 
en. As soon as the messenger had left I saddled my 
, left all my traps with the innkeeper and rode off 
, to bring back what I bad U'ft there, and make a 
t for the Koko-nor at once, hoping to jtick up a man 
3 on the road, or possibly in the taUio-tl^ itself. 
. arriTing at Lusar I found a young man waiting 
> to see me whom I had met several times previously 
I whose bright face and obliging ways had most favor- 
bly impressed me. He said he came to offer me his 
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services to go wherever I chose and do whatever I b~3.<j. 
He could speak both Mongol and Tibetan, and had beenL to 
the Ts'aidam. The bargain was soon made, and Yi Hsi^n- 
sheng* became, from that moment until I left him ^t 
Shanghai, my right-hand man. The next day my uie^sf- 
senger to Serkok gomba returned, leading a magaifi- 
cent Tibetan mastiff, which I remembered having greatl t 
admired in Bu lama's house, also carrying a big baU 
of butter, cakes of brown sugar, katag, etc., sent nx^ 
as peace-offerings, and accompanied by a letter apolc 
gizing for the conduct of the lama, and informing he 
that he had received a sound thrashing and had bee: 
locked up. 

I staid at Lusar only about a week, making my &um^^ 
arrangements before starting. During that time an oK 
lama from Rewang gomba, some five days' journey souti 
of Lusar, stopped at my inn on his way home frond 
Lh'asa. He described most graphically the journey of th ^ 
caravan he had joined, through the desert of northerly 
Tibet, and the attacks made on it by small parties of brigf 
ands (Golok). Several times, he said, his party had me*'^ 
hairy savages, with long, tangled locks falling around ther:*^ 
like cloaks, naked, speechless beings, hardly human, wlx^ 
threw stones at the travelers, but who, having no arm ^i 
could do but little harm. This story of hairy savages I hra ^ 
often heard from Tibetans, while at Peking, and I w^^s 
interested at hearing it again. From many things th ^ 
happened later, on my journey, I am convinced tl^ ^^ 
this story has its origin in travelers seeing bears stai*^ -^^ 
ing erect. In northern Tibet these brutes are numerc^ ^^® 



1 Htiicn-shcnfj, " Toacher, Sir," is used in western Kan-su as an honori^^^^* 
term, up])li«.Ml to all persons who have received any educa- 
tion, no nijitter how elcTnontnrv 
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jdii large, and people who are in constant dread of 
neeting brigands take the bears, seen probably at a dis- 
ance, for them ; this notion is further strengthened by 
:lie sight of their tracks, which, especially those of the 
aind paws, have some resemblance to those made by men 
with naked feet. 

The old lama also mentioned that the new incarnation 
of the Pan-ch'en rinpoch'e of Trashil'unpo had recently 
been found in Poyul, and that the present Tal6-lama was 
aged thirteen. 

On the 22d of March, everything being ready, I said 

good-bye to Lusar, and returned to Tankar. About five 

inches of snow had fallen during the night, so it was very 

late when we reached that town. The camels, of which 

I now owned five poor ones, gave us any amount of 

trouble, and two of them showed such unmistakable signs 

of distress that I feared I should have to stop some 

days at Tankar to buy others. As it was, one day was 

passed there, waiting the arrival of a man, who had 

asked to go home to take leave of his parents, but on 

the 24th we were ready for the start. Just as the little 

^nivan was leaving the innyard one of my men walked 

up to me and said he could not go with me, he was to be 

' Kiarried in three months, and consequently must stay at 

home. He brought me another man to take his place, a 

^lative of Kuei-tS, who spoke Mongol and Tibetan, and 

he trusted I would accept the substitute. I had no time 

even to tell him what I thought of him, but I welcomed 

^he new arrival, and with a few words of farewell to the 

*^^d people of the inn I gave the signal to start. 



Ill 

KOKO-NOR AND TS^AIDAM 

f 

ABOUT fifteen miles west of Taukar, villages and 
Jl\_ Chinese were left behind and we found ounelves * 

among the nomads. Our road lay towards the source of ^ 

the Hsi-ning river, near Lake Koko-nor. The first day out - 

we made but little progress, being obliged to stop con- - 

tinually to readjust the loads on the camels, so that we ^ 

reached only late in the day a lamasery called Gtomba .je 
Soba, some eighteen miles from Tankar. The lamas 
were very kind, biinging us fuel and water, looking after 
our cattle, and helping to put up the tents. But notwith- — 
standing this, my men were very nervous, and as it -z^ \ 
grew dark they started at the least noise, and when the-i^^^e 
dogs barked became tembly excited. Finally my Tientsinci.^ 
servant could stand it no longer; he rushed out of th^ ^e 
tent, and commenced discharging his revolver, to driv*- e 
away the lurking thieves with which his imagination pec. h 
l)led the vicinity. This was more than I could bear; I 
gave him a lecture and disarmed him, much to his disgu^ "t, 
for, altliough ho did not know how to use effectually a 
revolver, he was very proud of having one at his bel^t. 

Tlie next dav we continued our route. As we we^^t 
on, the valley grew wider, and the adjacent hills Iow^^t 
and less abru]>t. The ground was well covered with gra^ss-s, 
and till* water from numerous springs trickled do' 
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*he billgides, or formed bits of bog throiigli which we 
"^th difficulty picked our way. The !\\v ■■ 




"Were some of them Mongol, others Tibetan, but the 
former seemed to predominate.' They are a very poor 



1 TbefleMongnlaare known as 1 
VorwB oT T&nkar Mougols. T 
logiflher witb the Tolmiikpim 
Mori Wuig cIbub, nil of Ihem u 



the rule of Mori Wang, form the East- 
ern Koko-nor Mongols, and number 
perhFkpa 800 to 1000 tents. 
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people, their flocks of sheep aud goat-s generally not ex- 
eoptiiitg a hundred for each tent, while five or six ponies 
aud as many camels, complete their worldly possessions. 
Thoy live in constant dread of their Tibetan neighbors, 
who rob and bully them in the most shameful way. 
Their flocks are herded by the women, who use sliugs 
to "round them up" when scattered, throVing stones or 
dried dung with wonderful preeisiou to considerable dis- 
tances. The Tibetans also have this custom, but with 
them the women never perform these duties, as, li\ing in 
more remote and exposed localities where there is dan- 
ger from marauders, it is necessary that the men should 
tend the flocks. 

On the afternoon of the third day after leaving Tankar, 
we reached tiie water-shed between the Hsi-ho ftnd the 
Koko-nor, and, from the top of a low pass (altitude, 
12,248 feet), we got our first view of the great lake, 
a glistening slieet of ice, stretching as far as the eye 
could reach to the west and bounded to the south by 
a range of high, bleak mountains with snow-tipped 
peaks. We cami>ed that night a few miles to the north 
of a little lake foimed of a small bay cut off from the 
great lake by drifting sands; it is known as the "little 
lake" (Baga-nor, or Ts'o ch'ung).' 

The Koko-nor, or " Azure lake," is some 230 miles 
in circumference and its altitude is about 10,900 feet 
above sea level." On its northern and western sides are 
steppes and ranges of low hills; to the south a steep, 

^TheChmeBectiUtBaierh-lzii,''tiie names at different timeB, euch as 

Uhelet," litprally,''aoiiofthel«ke." hsien hai or Beien «*«*, "Brijfhlor 

a The name is written Sake (last (airy lake," Fun-tu yen eh'ih, Liitff 

syllable as French guewf)," blue." and hal, Pci h«o ch'iang iai, Hni hai ami 

Honr, " lake." The Tibetan name is Ch'ing hai. The last two nniiieti are 

Tifa ngON-im, also meaning blue lake, the o'lly ones uaeiial present: the for- 

The Chinese have ^rfven it dilTerent mer means "Western lake"; the lat- 
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liigh, and rugged range of mountains reaches its very 
sliore. The country to the north and west of the lake, 
tlio only part with which I am at all familiar, is a fine 
gi*azing land, traversed by a number of large streams, two 
of which merit the name of river ; and here nomads find 
excellent camping grounds in the swales and hollows 
^^liere there is shelter from the violent west and north- 
west winds, called by the Chinese " black winds,'' which 
Mow almost continually in this bleak region. 

We saw but very few camps of either Mongols or 
T*il)etans while in the basin of this lake, but, as the season 
^as not advanced, it is probable that a large part of the 
population was still in winter quarters, in sheltered and 
remote nooks in the hills. Furthermore, the Tibetans 
io not like the plains, they are essentially a hill people ; 
axid so it is possible that they do not live in any great 
i^Ximbers near the lake. However, many deserted camps 
s^^med to show that the former supposition was more 
coxrect. 

The next day we crossed the Bal^ma gol; its bed of 
coarse gravel was nearly half a mile broad. I saw quite a 
i^vimber of herds of wild asses and antelopes (Procapra 
Picti€audata)j also hares, sand grouse, and sheldrakes; 
t>uzzards and a very large species of hawk were also 
plentiful, and the ground in many places was riddled with 
^**^ burrows of a species of lagomys. 

The trail until we passed the Bal6ma gol was very 
P*^in, but from that river it grew rapidly more and more 
^^^stinct, and I felt anxious to secure a guide as soon as 
Possible, especially as our camels were not strong enough 

j^** Azure lake/'Chineseauthore give cumference and 106 kilometers in its 

^- circumference at from 700 to 1000 greatest length. Its water is salty 

j^ I^rjevalsky, " Reise in Tibet," p. and it is, as far as we know, not very 

♦ ^ays it is 266 kilometers in cir- deep. 
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to make long marches in search of water. I tried at several 
Tibetan camps to get a man to accompany us, but the 
people asked more for their servicas than I was williug to 
give, so we pushed on across the Ulan mureu' to the uorth- 
west comer of the lake, to a place known as Dre ch'u, from 
the little stream which flows by it. Here was a small 
Tibetan encampment, and as soon as we had pitched our 
tents I sent a man to ask some of the people living iu it 
to come talk with me, and by the same occasion tti buy 
some butter and sour milk. After awhile two old men 
came, and I asked them if tbey 
would guide me to Dulan-kuo, 
some three days thence. By a 
long talk and an exhibition of the 
goods I was to pay them with, we 
finally struck a bargain ; I was to 
give them four pairs of boots and 
an ounce of silver. I had been 
advised befoi-e leaving Tankar to 
t«ke with me a supply of boots 
such as are made there for Mon- 
gols and Tibetaiis, and had bought 
thirty pairs for Tls. 10. They proved of the greatest 
convenience, and secured for me the service of men 
who perhaps would not have consented to leave their 
homes if I had offered to pay them in silver or any other 
commodity. In the Koko-nor and Ts'aidam boots are a 
regular unit of value ; sheep, hides, barley, furs, etc., are 
valued at so many pairs of boots, and when these are not 
iu demand, tea, k'atag, pulo, or cotton takes their place.' 




1 The Ulan murengol, PrjevaUky's 
Ulaii Enshiuig, whb the lar^eat river 
I saw flowing into the lake. Its b<^ 
wan about two mileH wide, nod covered 



with boulders of r^ and purple sand- 
Rtone and ouarse gravel. 

2 In the Ts'aidam a, p«f of boot« 
(worth about 35 cents at Tankar) 



^ 
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liVTdle we were near the Koko-nor the weather was so 
v^ry hazy that I only rarely got a view of the lake, but 
w^liile camped on the Dr6 ch'u it cleared up a little and I 
w^fiis shown a dark spot far to the south which was said 
to be a rocky island inhabited by a few lamas. When the 
iee is thick these recluses visit the mainland and collect 
provisions enough to last them until the following winter, 
for, there being no boats on the lake, they are cut off for 
half the year from the outer world. This rocky island, it 
is said, fills the orifice through which the waters of the 
lake rushed out when they came by a subterranean pas- 
sage from Lh'asa to the Koko-nor country. It was brought 
there by a god who had taken the shape of a great bird, 
and by this timely expedient had saved the* country from 
being entirely submerged.^ The Chinese caU it Lung ch^ 
teo, ** Dragon colts' island.^ Every year in olden times 
^hen the lake was covered with ice the people who lived 
^^ its shores turned loose on the island a number of tame 
^^es. When the spring came, they caught them again, and 
^th each mare was a colt, and these were called " dragon 
^olts.'' When, in the Sui dynasty (a. d. 589-618), the T'u- 
^ u*hun conquered the country, they were most anxious 
^ perpetuate this breed of horses, but, though they 
^^ed loose 2000 wild mares in the valleys and gorges 
^^ the island, they could procure no colts and the breed 
^^ame extinct.' 

I^eaving the Koko-nor our road lay due west through a 

^^'9 two ewes, a yak hide, four wild- in substantially the same terms as 

j/^ BkinB, or eight pecks of barley, those in which they give it. 

^ *^^«-dkaf shau'pa (a variety of k^atag) ^ See " Fang yti chi yao wen-chien," 

^^ithTls. 0.2.3 at Tankar is the price 8han-hsi,p.l2. Cf.what the great Bud- 

^ve ewes in the same region. * dhist pilgrim HsUan Chuang says of 

^ ^or this legend see Hue, **8ou- the dragon colts of Ch^ti-ehih(Kuche). 

^i^irs d'un Voyage," H, 192 et seq,, **TaT^angHsi-y1iChi,"Bk.I. Timkow- 

X?^ Frjevalsky, " Mongolia," H, 141. ski^^Travels," II, 270, calls this island 

^^8 told me several times by lamas Kuisun tologoi. There are, I believe, 
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reached the Buha gol, the lunst important river in theKok-^O 

two other smaller ones in the lake, given in the Listorj- of the Ti-^^ 
'■The Hsij-U t'ung wen ehih" oallB dynasty (Tang shio, Bk. 231, Hi»tc»' 
theislaiKlGuyieu tolohai. Thele^iid of the T'u-k'u-hun. 
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noi'basiu. It first became known to us through Hue, who 

eal led it Pouhain gol, but, as the name means " Wild Yak 

Rix'er,'' Buha gol is the only correct transcription of the 

Mongol words. The valley through which it flows is five 

or six miles wide, and in many places the soil is wet and 

spongy, but in immediate proximity to the river it is 

composed of sand and gravel, in which grows profusely 

a shrub called barku by the Mongols, and m-liu by the 

Chinese. Hue has left us in his "Souvenirs'' (II, 202) a 

tuost graphic, though possibly embellished, account of the 

danger and trouble he and his caravan experienced when 

<?ro8sing this river. The bed was about three-quarters of 

a mile in width where I came on it, but the stream was 

not more than forty feet wide and two feet deep. It is, 

however, very probable that forty-five years ago the bed 

vaa much broader, as the sand and gravel on the left 

bank show, and that at the season when Hue crossed 

tlie river (end of October) there was much more water 

i^ it than when I saw it. I was told by several traders 

at Lusar and Tankar that the passage of this river was 

^^^uently attended with much difficulty; one of thrni 

^veu assured me that he had once been detained thnM> 

'^^ys, trying to get his caravan of yak across the rotti^i 

^^^. The preceding remarks are due to tlie good nann» 

^^ Abb6 Hue, whose veracity in this vovy niatt<»r has 

^^n impeached by Colonel Prjevalsky, and wlio lias brcii 

^^t-acked so violently that more than onc^ p^^rson has 

^^^>Ubted whether he and Gabet ever set foot in Tilx't, to 

^*^y nothing of Lh'asa. Unqu(*stional)ly it was from ukmm- 

^^'y» several years after the ev(»nts ha<l occurrcMl, that Ilu<* 

y^'ote his work, and while he lu^vcr, as far as I know, 

^^H^euts, he frequently embellishes, as, for exainph*, in tli<» 

^^■^-ount cited previously of his passa*c<' thron^li tli*^ Hsiao 
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hsia (the gorge near Hsi-ning).' However, Mb notes on the 
people, their manners and customs, are, invaluable, and, 
while many of his explanations of terms and habits are 
not exact, they are the very ones generally received by the 
people of the country to which they relate. Altogether 
his work cannot be too highly praised, and if it had been 
properly edited and accompanied by explanatory notes, 
accusations such as Colonel Prjevalsky has made against 
him could never have found acceptance with the public. 
The South Koko-nor range forms the water-shed be- 
tween the valleys of the Buha gol and Dulan gol, on 
which is Dulan-kuo, the capital (a very great name for 
a very little place, but I find none better) of the Mongol 
Prince of the Koko-nor {Ch^inf/-h(ii Watii/). The moun- 
tains in this part of the range are called Dagar t^chen; 
they are about fifteen hundre<i feet high, and on their 
southern flank are covered in many places with stunted 
cedar and juniper trees. Although the ascent was gradual 
and the ground free from stones, two of the camels gave 
out on the way and caused us such delay that we were 
three days in reaching Dnlan-kuo, some twenty-five miles 
distant. The top of the pass over the range is marked 
by a huge pile of stones, from amidst which protrudes 
IX quantity of bnishwood with rags of every size and 
descriptiou hanging from it Such monuments are 
cjiUed in both Mongol and Chinese o&o,- and they are 
formed in the course of years bv travelers who throw 



» See p. 50, I .m ginj to Bod the 
rollowiiigiii Cnlonvl Huk B^irs " The 
Great r.-iitr»l Am» ThmI* Route," 
Prop. Uo)-.Op«g.8o('.,xn, 69. "Prje- 
T«lBkyliaa,lihink, loohBstilr tbTOwn 
d)*»redlt on ih« works of this t^lentotl 
JMiiil rL«iii-i8t]. to the p«.Min*ncT of 
whow. reniMk^ «uii to th* aMutier 
of whos«> obw^rvatious, whenpy^r and 



wherever I have been able to tert 
them, I desire to paj tribute." 

-Oho is a Mongolit«il Tibetan 
word, <Jo ftvKf, "pile of stones," or 
rfo 5iiiii, "ten mvriad stones." They 
are foand M over Hon^li* and 
Tibet. In many eoanlries ahepheida 
put up small ones as guides to lake 
their fliH-ks to water, or to go to esmp. 
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do^vni stones on the highest point of the pass, to thank 
th^ gods for the assistance they have vouchsafed them 
in guiding them on their way to the summit. They may 
ha-^v^e been set up originally as landmarks to point out 
th^^ road from afar, and afterward have become objects 
of worship; or perhaps, as each passer-by contributed 
his stone to such useful cairns, they have grown grad- 
w^lly to their present size, which is frequently very con- 
siderable. 

On the south side of the mountain we met a small party 
^f lamas and Amdowa, returning home from Lh'asa. They 
told us that they had been three months on the way, and 
that, though there had been only about forty men in their 
ca.T^avan, they had not been attacked nor had any accidents 
^fallen theuL They were very apprehensive about travel- 

• 

^g through the Koko-nor, and much surprised at our good 
Iciok in not having been plundered. They talked a great 
d^€il about the war between the Lh'asa people and the 
^^-gp-li, as they called the British, and said that Tibet 
^^^ in a state of great excitement. The lamas had re- 
c**T:iited numbers of men from Ch'amdo in eastern Tibet, 
*^=id had sent them to the front, telling them that they 
"^^^ nothing to fear from the British guns, for they them- 
^^Ives would be at hand [in a safe place], and would recite 
^^oantations to render them invulnerable. In the first fight 

^"*^ong the ancient Pemyians "when place, throw thereon a few leaves or 

^ '^Ta?eler reached the summit of a blades of grass, to show that he keeps 

^^*« he never forgot to throw a stone, the event in mind. Thos. Williams, 

^^ sometimea hia beloved pellet of " Fiji and Fijians,'* p. 197 and p. 202. 

*^^^^ on a heap by the roadside, as Cf. also '* The Century Magazine/' 

^ ^lunk-ofFering to Ood, exclaiming, December, 1890, p. 185. Obo are found 

,P^ieta muehani / ' * I worship, or in Korea and Japan, but not in China. 

^^« thanks, at this heap.'" C. R. The pass roferred to in the text is, 

^*»kham in "Narrative and Critical perhaps, the Tsahan obo k'utulj men- 

^latory of America," I, 251. In tioned in Chinese itineraries of this 

^J> any one who meets a god part of the empire. 
^^^ afterward, on passing the same 
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a number of these Ch'amdo warriors had been killed, oi 
wounded, and the smTivors had then and there started 
back for their homes, and left the lamas to fight their own 
battles as best thej' eould. 

About fifteen miles from the summit of the pass we 
came to a little brackish lake, the Tsahan nor, or " While 
lake," and a few miles farther on we reached the DiUan gi>l, 
a small bnt clear and rapid stream. The mountains were 
more steep and rugged on this side, and porphyry, which 
was so prominent a feature in their composition on the 
northern slope, was now replaced by granite an<i eou- 
gloraerate. 

We reached Dulan-kuo, " The hot place," ' on the 4th of 
April. It is a small village of little mud huts, used as 
storehouses, each inclosed within adobe walls. In the 
yards the Mongols live in their tents, and they enjoy all 
the pleasure of nomadic bfe, with some of the security "f 
a town. The only building in it which deserves the name 
of house is an insignificant wooden one built by Chinese 
carpenters for the prince. A small lamasery, in which 
live a Geg6n (a minor incarnation) and about twenty 
lamas, is close to it, but the prince's officers live in teuta 
in his spacious courtyard. The house was a piet'e of 
extravagance on the part of this i)oteutate, as he hardly 
ever stops in it, and so was the Peking cart, now falling 
to pieces under a shed. The Wang lives in a tent some 
miles away in a side valley, but when I was in his country 



1 Hoc. op, eit, H, 211, Epecilis of a 
ruiaed lamnHer; on the Toulauj gol, 
but there does not appear to have 
been nny village in bis time, nor does 
he mention any in the Ts'aidam. 
This proves the InillifulnesH of my in- 
formants whtn they told me that all 
the villagpB in the Ts'aidam had been 



bailt within the last forty years as * 
meaus of reeisting the «iiddt>n attwlt* 
of the Panak'B. Prjevalsky, "Mot»- 
golia." n, 160. valla tiiia place Dult* 
£i(, and explains the word kit i>3 
"ehiiruh." I never hsard it c»lle*; 
by thin name, and believe he was mis 
informed. 
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be waa absent at Pekiug, where he had been called to a 

<t tbe marriage of the emperor. 

The Prinee of Koko-nor is the highest dignitary among 
the Mongols in this part of the empiie, his anoestor 

hsring been made a Chin-icang 
by the emperor of China, in 
1697.' His elan, called M'uii- 
h or the "Royal Clan," il-.- 
not uamber more than two hun- 
(ired families, and every mem- 
ber of it is very poor. The 
Prince is naturally the riohesl, 
hot his steward assured lae that 
his master owned only aljout 
1000 sheep, 40 camels, and from 
W to 50 horses. Any one among "**X'i!; i«"]e "> Vihwi .«' 
them who owns 200 or 300 sheep, "^-ra- " ci^t.. 

*• or 9 camels, and a few horses is considered well to 
lio, and as his wants are few and satisfied at little 
expense he really i.s. They all wear their sheepskin 
gowns, or felt summer ones, till raggeil and tattered ; 
their felt tents, when new, cost only about ten onnoes 
<rf silver ; their saddles, harness, guns, swords, cooking 
ntensils and other necessaries can be bought for ten to 
fifteen ounces more. They cultivate the soil sufficiently to 
raise what barley is needed to make tsamba ; their goats, 
sheep, or half-breed yak supply them with milk to make 
letter; and the skins of lambs, those of the few sheep 
they eat, and the wool they can shear or pull from them, 
pay the Sharba for all the tea they require. Their 

' See H. H. Ilowortb. " Hiatorj of Klian the conqueror of Tibet. Prior 

"^ Uongoig/ I, 52S. He says tbe to 1697 this Prince ol Eoko-norwaa r 

'^I'li;^! Wang (lesceails from Dal' riuisal of Ibe Tal4 l&ma. 
"i Kwig Daii-hi, Bevond son ol Oushi 
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only luxury is tobacco, which they use as snuff; n 
and women indulge this habit to excess. They grind i 
dry leaf into powder and then mix with it a quantity 
dung ashes, so as to take away some of its streng 
This mixture, which they prefer to the most highly p 
fumed Chinese snuff, they carry in a horn, in shai)e 1 
a powder-horn, and continually inhale quantities of 
pouring it on the thumb-nail of the left hand. So 
milk {tarak) and distilled mare's milk {arrekiy are t 
other luxuries they sometimes indulge in, but they i 
not as fond of drink as the Tibetans, and are rarely se 
intoxicated. 

Hue and, after him, Prjevalsky - have described 1 
Ts'aidan Mongols as morose and melancholic, speaki 
little — in fact, hardly better than animals. I was g] 
to find all those I met quite different from what 1 
accounts of these travelers had caused me to expect. J 
only they showed themselves ready to do anything 
me, but they exerted themselves to make my stay agr 
able, inviting me to their tents to eat, singing choni; 
for me, or playing on a rough kind of banjo they mai 
facture themselves. Most of them spoke Tibetan, s< 
could converse with them freely ; and I found them qu 
as livelv as aiiv other tribes of their race I have m 
I have never seen vivacious, loquacious nomads — I do i 



1 William of Rubruk, op. cit.j 305. 
speaks of caracosmos, " hoc est 
clarum lac juinenti." See also Yule's 
" Marco Polo," I, 250, but he does 
not mention arrekij which is distilled 
from kumiz. I never saw these Mon- 
gols use the latter beverage. 

2 Hue, op. eit., II, 212: "La teinte 
morose et m^lancolique de cestristes 
eontr^es semble avoir influe sur le 
caract^re de ses habitants,qui ont tons 



I'air d'avoir le spleen. lis pari 
trespeu . . ." Prjevalsky, ** Mongc 
II, 149: ** Their eyes are dull 
heavy, and their disposition mo: 
and melancholic." And in the 
count of his third journey, **K 
in Tibet," 8, he remarks of them 
they are ** lazy, false, dishonest, 
stupid, but not devoid of a eer 



cunning, 



n 
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ieve there are any — and the Mongols have the faults 
and virtues of their race and form of civilization. They are 
certainly honest; neither in the Ts'aidam nor in eastern 
Mongolia have I found them false and knavish, as Prje- 
valsky asserts he did; on the contrary their honesty is 
proverbial, and so is their guilelessness and gullilnlity, as 
every Chinese who has traded with them can testify. 

While at Dulan-kuo I reqiiire<l some sewing done, so 
two sisters, the wives of the head man of the place, and 
his assistant came to my tent to do it. The work was 
to Mma with sheepskin a pulo gown ; to do this they 




I'atl to take it to pieces. When all was done, except 
^wingoD the collai-, the two women went home and put 
'in their finest clothes, then came back and gave the gown 
'lip finishing touches. They told me that this was one 
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of their customs when making a gowii for any of their 
chieftains, and they wished to show me the same respect 
they would to him. As soon as the gown was finisheil 
I was asked to pnt it on, and then accompany them 
to their tent, where they had prepared a little entertain- 
ment for me. On the farther side of the tent, and facing 
the door, was a k>w altar and the household gods; the 
seat of honor was to the right of this. Having drank 
tea and eaten tsamba, a little bottle of wine was pro- 
duced with a piece of butter on top of it; the butter was 
put on the altar, and a cup of wine poured out and handed 
to me. After dipping my ftjrefinger in it and scattering 
a little towards the four cardinal points, I drank some 
and then handed the cup to my host, who raised it to 
his forehead without drinking any, and passed it to the 
next person on his left, and so around the tent. When 
the cup had come back to me, I was told to drink all the 
wine in it. Such is, they said, the custom among them, 
when they have a distinguished guest. 

The owner of the tent was a physician, aud while I was 
with him a young girl came in and asked for some medicine 
for what I diagnosed as rheumatic fever. Feeling her pulse 
on both wrists at the same time, and looking her in the 
face intently the while, he asked one or two questions, and 
then brought out a number of small leather bags with 
medicines he had brought from Lh'asa. He measured out 
dos^s of some of these powders with a small silver spoon, 
and gave them to her, accepting nothing for the consulta- 
tion or remedies given. These Mongols are very fond of 
medicines, and use exclusively Tibetan ones, which are 
generally vegetable substances. One they often spoke to 
me abont, as the most valuable in the Tibetan pharmaco- 
pneia, was elephant's milk. They said that it was brought 
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to Xih'asa from India, and sold there at a very high price ; 
thoy were much surprised to leam that I had never heard 
of its curative properties. I had with me a bottle of Eno's 
fruit salts, and the next day, when this lama came to see 
ine, I mixed some with water. The eflfervescence com- 
pletely mystified him ; the strength of this imknown drug 
mixst be very great, he thought, and for a while elephant's 
Dailk was completely overshadowed. 

I was much worried the day after my arrival at Dulan- 
kxio on learning that a 'Pung-shih from the Yamen of the 
Axnban had just come in with quite a large party of Chinese 
^nd Tibetans. 1 feared that he had been sent to inter- 
<^^pt me, or to make my progress into Tibet so difficult by 
arousing the suspicions of the people along the road it 
'^as supposed 1 wished to follow, that they would forbid my 
<^oiiiing. 1 at once told one of my men to call on him, 
^«k if he had had a prosperous journey, and beg him to 
^ome drink tea with me as soon as he was rested. Later 
^^ the day he came to my tent, and made himself most 
^reeable. He said he was going to eastern Tibet to col- 
lect the tax due the imperial government by the natives, 
^nd, having finished this work, he would go on to Ta- 
^hieu-lu. 1 told him that after visiting the Ts'aidam, I pro- 
Posed going to Sa-chou, and then to Khoten and Kashgar. 
Speaking of going to Lh'asa, he told me that a number of 
^ colleagues in the Yamen had at one time or the other 
^^^en there by the northern roi5te (the one going over the 
^Urhan-bota, south of Baron Ts'aidam), and that, though 
^one of them had had large parties, generally but twenty 
^ twenty-five men, they had been able to resist all attacks 
^f brigands and to reach their destination without much 
double or heavy loss of live stock. The journey from 
"ankar to Lh'asa usually took from sixty to seventy 
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(lays. As from DuJan-kuo to south Ts'aidam we had to 
follow the same road we decided to travel together. 1 was 
the more ready to do this as it would give me opportuni- 
ties of findiog out whether he had any orders concerning 
rae, and by cultivating his fiiendship get him perhaps to 
use his very considerable influence with the Mongols and 
Tibetans to ray benetit. Some presents I sent him and his 
meu soon after our first interview promptly gained me his 
good-will, and I was able in the course of the following 
fortnight to so ingratiate myself with him that he eventu- 
ally rendered me two very important sennces, in fact, had 
he not acted as he did, it is donbtful whether I woidd have 
been able to traverse eastern Tibet. 

The four days I remained at Dulan-kuo did not do my 
camels much good. The grazing around the village was 
very poor, and there were such flocks of magpies 
tonnenting tbe poor beasts that they did not have a 
moment's peace. I had to wrap them in felt sheets and 
hire a boy to protect them from the attacks of these pests, 
yet with all our care they fared but badly and I was 
obliged to get three extra ones to can-y the greater part 
of the loads as far as Bavon Ts'aidam, where I hoped to 
get rid of these troublesome beasts. I also hired two men 
to accompany me to the latter place, one the stewai-d of 
the prince, the other a Mongolized Chinaman,' both of 
them clever and well-infonued meu who gave me mucb 
valuable assistance and information. 

On April 8th we left the hospitable little village, the 
caravan now quite imposing, some twenty men and twenty 

1 It ia uo uncommoii tUiug in the do, aave that they do not many. 

Koko-nor region to meet Chinese The very looae matriinoni»l re!«- 

iiitturali£ed amonfc the Tibetaaa ot tions prevailing among these peo- 

Mongols. Tbey drcBS and live ex- plei do not find favor with the 

actly an their new felloiv-coimtrymeii Chinene. 
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to thirty camels and packhorses. A few miles below 
Dixlan-kuo we debouched from the valley, and then 
crossed a plain, some t^n miles broad. In this are two 
small salt lakes : to the east, the Dulan-nor which receives 
the stream that flows by Dulan-kuo ; and to the west, the 
Dabesun-nor* which receives the Kachu-osu from the south 
and another stream from the west. The northern part of 
this plain is cultivated wherever possible and irrigation 
ditches carry water over it, but the sand is rapidly cover- 

• 

ing the fertile land, and the Mongols will soon be obliged 
to till the remoter side valleys. The southern part of 
the plain is an alkaline shaking-bog in which the foot 
sinks at every step, where quicksands are numerous and 
travel possible only along some very narrow and scarcely 
discernible trails. The mountains which border it to the 
^<^uth, the Timurt6," constitute the northern water-shed of 
the Ts'aidam basin, which is from 600 to 800 feet lower than 
the Koko-nor and Dulan-nor basins. The political boun- 
dary between the territory of the ChHng-hai Wang and the 
Neighboring Ts'aidam prince, the Beileh of Koko, is, how- 
^^er, to the north of the range and passes through the two 
takes just mentioned. In the hill country to the east live 
^it>etans (Panak'a) belonging to the south Koko-nor tribe. 
After crossing these mountains we entered the desert 
^^ Koko Beileh. The sand has been blown against the 
"^^Xiaurte till it foims a line of hills in places as high as 
th^ mountains themselves. Here and there on the level 
S^ows a low brush called haramaguj^ of which camels are 

- Their approximate altitude is plain. A few junipers and cedars 

J^^^ feet above sea level, that of grow on their northern slope. 

^^l«n.kuo about 11,100. 3 in Chinese Pei-tzu, Prjevalsky, 

^ The north side of these moun- "Mongolia," II, 167, calls it Icarmyk 

^'^^sisdolerite; the central and south {Nltraria schoheri), and A. D.Carey, 

^^^«^, pudding-stone. Their highest "Proc. Boy. Geog. Soc," IX, 745, 

^^Itsare not over 1200 feet above the gives its name as harmo. 
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very fond, aud whose red berries the Mongols 8ometime^= 
cook aud eat. Bauds of wild asses and antelopes aIou^= 
exist iu this part of the couiitry, which is too barren foi — 
even the Mongols. Through it flows the Tsatsa gol, whiefaiH 
is lost iiually in the great central marsh of the Ts'aidam 

The name Ts'aidam appears to be Tibetan, (.v'«i, " salty,*^^ 
dam, "plain," a very appropriate name, as salt is th^ 
eliief if not sole product of this forsaken land. I am 
mistaken ; it is not the sole product, for the Ts'aidam breeds 
mosquitoes so numerous aud bloodthirsty that Mongolsand 
cattle have to flee before them every year, and seek shel- 
ter in the adjacent mountains. Again, the name Ts'aidam 
is explained by a Mongol word' tsaii'tdam^ meaning "broad, 
wide expanse of eonnti-y" — also a fit appellation for this 
plain, some six hundred miles from fast to west, and a hun- 
dred to a hundred aud fifty miles from north to south. 
The Chinese call it Wu Ts'aidam, or "the five Ts'aidam," 
from the country being divided into five principalities, 
called Korluk, Koko, Taiehiner, Dsun, and Barou,' over 
each of which is a chief or Dsassak. Koko has two digni- 
taries, one with the title of Beilch, the other with that of 
BeiseJu, eonfeired ou them by the Chinese emperors. 

The population of the Ts'aidam is estimated at from 
1000 to 4000 tents, or from 4000 to 16,000 persons. Tai- 
ehiner is said to be the most popidous part of the country 
and also the most extensive, while Barou^ is the smallest, 
but possibly not the poorest, though the people live 



' I give this word as Mon^l oii 
ihe ■uthofity o( a Chineae polyglot 
geographipiil diationsry. "Hsi-yfi 
I'ung n-pii chih," bat I »m not pr* 
pamc] lo vouch for ils correctness. 

'i Baron (written hanuion iiFconliDft 
to I. J. St-hmidt's ■' MonRol. W.irter- 
buoh") niekHB "right side, or south": 



Dsun {dmgim), ''left-hand side, or 

S Prievntsky, " Reise in Tibet." 87, 
Bives the populstioti a« from 1000 to 
3000 tents. The Tang shih with 
whom I traveled, the uteward of the 
Prince of Kokn-nnr, and later on 
the gt^wanl of the Danaakk of Baron 
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in ^whsA we would consider abject poverty. Wherever the 
Ts'aidam Mongols are in proximity to Tibetans they have 
villages like Dulan-kuo, but in the Taichiner and the 
northwestern part of the country they have not been 
ol^liged to adopt so extensively this mode of defense. 
East of Baron and in the Ts'aidam basin is another 
sxiQall state which, though it does not politically form a 
part of the Ts'aidam, belongs to it geographically. It is 
ca.lled Shang, and was detached from the Ts'aidam by the 
Mongol princes and presented to. the Tal6 lama, prob- 
ably when, in 1697, they transferred their allegiance from 
his government to that of Peking. It has a population, 
of Mongols, of about 300 tents. I will have occasion later 
to refer at length to this principality. 

We traveled for four days in a southwesterly direction 
through this desert country, in one place sandy, in another 
h^8?y? stopping on the bank of some little stream or near 
^ brackish pool where grew a coarse spear-grass. The 
heat during the day was oppressive, the nights very 
^^old;^ the alkaline dust raised by the shuffing feet of the 
^^mels stuck to our skins, which soon were cracked and 
^l^ing. On the Shara gol we found a small encampment, 
^nd on the Tso gol another ; they were the only ones we 
^^w between Dulan-kuo and the village of Baron, which 
^© reached on the 14th of April. Near a place called 
*^etsu on the Tsatsa gol we had to leave the direct road 
^ Baron, which is practicable only in winter, when the 

f^^aifJam agree on the following To these must be added some 500 

^"^^8 : lamas. I think, however, this esti- 

^t^ichiner, 1000 families (wa4ea), mate is too high by, perhaps, 1500 

5^*luk, - 1000 " families. 



0,.. - 1000 ** 1 April nth, 5.30 a. m., 22° F. ; 2 

^x^)ll, '- 300 " p. M., Sl"^' in the shade ; 6 P. m., Z9^, 

^^^^rui, . . 1000 ♦• April 15th, 6 A. M., 32° ; 1 P. M., 81° in 

»^ the shade ; 8 p. m., 33°. 

^otal - iSOO fkmiUes {ma-ka). 
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gi'ouud is frozen and hard, and to take a circuitous ou6. 
which brought us on to the Bayan gol uearly twenty mile^^ 
east of that village. This rivm", th« largest of thw Ts'ai — 



r 




diuii, wiis ovt'r twu hundred yards wide where w» crosaed 
it, a shallow auii turgid stream, flowing on a lied of sofu 
red mud, through which we experienced cousiderahle diffij 
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r ulty in getting our horses and camels. It takes its rise 
:mh two lakes on the farther side of the high range which 
:»-tmnd5 thoTs'aidam to the south, and after (lowing through 
!i53iang, where it is called Yohur6 or Tohan gol, passes a 
i-ttle to the north of the village of Baron, and, like all 
^■ther rivere in this country, is finally lost in the great 
ur^otral marsh. 

From what I had been told at Dulan-kuo and by the 

^Mongols who were with me, 1 was prepared to find the 

village of Baron a lively ti-adiug post, with Tibetans and 

Chinese, and an abundance of ail ordinary supplies. But 

\Tistead of that. I now saw a miserable little place, partly in 

ruins, in the midst of the mai-sh, the water so near the 

surface that it oozed out when we drove our tent-pins 

inlo the ground. A few old women and half a dozen men, 

some miserable dogs with about fifty sheep and goats 

»ere to be seen ; the rest of the i>eople had fled on hearing 

that a Hsi-ning T'ung-shih was coming, so as not to be 

impressed on the hated ula sei-vice. This did not save 

them, however, for the T'ung-shih sent Mongols to hunt 

them np, and claim the service and snppUe-s they owed 

him, or their equivalent in marketable goods. 

This village of Barou ' is not over eight miles from the 
toot of the great mountain chain which marks the border 
of the high Tibetan table-laud, but such a mist huug over 
the country that I only ouce got a sight of it, when 
•Erectly to the south of the village I saw tlie mouth 
ot the valley leadiug to the Nomoran and Hato passes, 
wirl a little to the west that going to the Burhan bota, 
the road to Lh'asa.' 

^ Altihnile, 98H0 feet. Pfjevalsky the iatter figure ih probably snffi- 

**^tiot pve fbe ftltitllcte of this lo- oiently correot. 

<*lil^b^t for Dsfla, about 20 miles a On our maps this range flgiires 

■*^n(il.hegivPBSe39Biid0200reet ; under a variety of names, none of 
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It was a great disappointment to dud this village so 
destitute and forlorn, with neither provisions for our- 
selves nor feed or even grass for our stock. There wa^ 
not the remotest chance of finding any one hero to travel 
with me, nothing, in fact, to justify the name of "Iradiujr 
post" given it ou the few maps where it figures. The 
T'ung-shih was obliged to stay here some time while bis 
men scoured the country for the ula, but waiting would 
liave done me no good, and I resolved to go to the \'illage 
of Shang, some thirty miles to the east, a pla^'e represent*.i 
to me as in a land flowing with milk and butter. Though 
disillusioned now as to the resources of the Ts'aidam, I 
felt convinced that Shang could not be worse than the 
place I was in, and would probably be better. 

The road to Shang skirted the foot of the mountains, 
up the dry bed of the Kor gol, and in the latter part along 
the bank of the Bayan or Yohur6. Between the two vil- 
lages I (lid not pass a single tent, but if we had entered 
the mouutains I should probably have seen quite a num- 
ber. The weather had become cold, and a heavy snow 
fell during the whole day; and we experienced simihir 
sudden and wide changes in t-emperature all the time we 
were in this country. Shang turned out a most agreeable 
disappointment; I found it a good-sized village of per- 
haps a hundred houses, in a broad valley surrounded by 



which are knowa in the aouatry. 
The nnme Eueu-luii is giveD it gen- 
proll.v, but enrly Chineae geogrnpliore 
applied this otie to another range, 
in all probability the north Koko-tior 
or Nan shan, PrjevaUby calls it Bur- 
h'an Bnddha ranee and on other maps 
it in oalled AtiRirtBkHhia, Imth incor- 
rect expressions. Burhan Bnddha is 
properly Burkan bolt (aa pointed 
out by Hac, op, cit.. It, 21Ri, and 



means" theBuddba'skettle.'' Angir- 
takahia ia the name of a pass, a« is 
Nomoran, Hato, Bnrhui bot>. Pije- 
valsky. who gave nnmea to so many 
peaks, lakes, and lo«al] ties whieh had 
wpll-knowti native ones, missed s line 
phftnee here. The range has no name. 
Why not Kive it his, as be wat> the 
first scientifie European traveler who 
crossed it f or that of the much ma- 
ligned Hnc, it it mnst have one t 
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[i.igh mountains, the plain covered with grass wherever it 
Nv^as not under cultivation. We entered a big courtyard 
on which some half-dozen little hovels opened, and took 
refuge from the driving snow in one of them, while the 
guide, carrying a few small presents and a k'atag, went to 
the house of the governor, told him of our arrival, and asked 
for a place to put up in. Shortly after a number of men 
appeared, bearing the framework and covering of a large 
Mongol tent which they soon had erected in the yard. 
The governor sent me word that there was no comfort- 
able house empty, and that I would be more at my ease 
in a tent. He sent me by the person who brought the 
message a jug of buttered tea, some tsamba, granulated 
cheese {chura)j butter, etc. The messenger also said that 
the K^anpo (for the governor bore this title) trusted that 
tt I had any trading to do, I would give him the 
preference. It is curious to notice how all the chieftains 
among the Mongols and Tibetans monopolize trade in 
their respective localities. Their people buy from and 
sell to them, and they thus make up largely for the fact 
that their offices are not salaried. A Mongol is afraid to 
trade a horse or a camel to any one if he knows his chief 
has one to sell, or, if he does venture to sell it, he most 
likely gives part of the price received to his chief, so that 
he may pardon him the liberty he has taken in infringing 
^n what is almost a recognized right. 

Shang, or Shang chia as the Chinese call it, is, as 
previously mentioned, a fief of the Tale lama, given him 
hy the Mongol chieftains of the Ts'aidam. It is governed 
for Mm by an Abbot (K^anpo) from the great lamasery 
^f Trashil'unpo, who is changed every five or six years. 
The population, which is estimated at 300 families, is 
entirely Mongol, but the Abbot usually has around him 
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a certain number of Tibetans. The present incumb 
has a steward and a cook, both of them Tibetans, ^ 
act also as his ministers and counselors. His mini^ 
for foreign affairs is an old Mongol who lived for so 
years at Lh'asa, and afterwards at Hsi-ning and Peki 
whose knowledge of Chinese and Tibetan qualifies 1 
for this exalted position. The Amban at Hsi-ning has 
authority over Shang, and, not being near the high re 
to Tibet, its people usually escape having to supj 
the ula. 

I found here some five or six Chinese traders from Lai 
near Tou-pa. They were in a state of great trepidatic 
for they had heard that I was a Hsi-ning T^ung-shih, a 
they were about to hide in the mountains until I had le 
Their trading passes had long since expired, and ih 
feared lest they should be obliged to pay a big squec 
to have the irregularity condoned. The previous yc 
one of them had been caught, and had had to give t 
T'ung-shih several horses and some twenty pieces of clo 
and cotton.^ 

As they found that I was not the personage wh( 
they dreaded, we became good friends, and several of th( 
were of great use to me during the remainder of my st 
in the Ts'aidam. They told me of the many tricks trad( 
liad to practise in dealing with both the Mongols and t 
Tibetans, using short weights, bad silver, lime in th 
flour, low grades of goods, etc. The natives had, tfc 
said, become so used to adulterated goods, of which larj 

1 The chief man in this trading each camel carried sixteen yak hi( 

party, in which some eight or ten worth Tls. 0.7.0 each at Tankar. 

men were employed, told me that if bought skins of the wild yak and ^ 

he cleared fifty strings of cash (Tls. ass, sheep, goat, and lamb, and a 

35) a year, ho was doing very well. furs, mostly lynx, for which he g 

He hired camels to Tankar for seven boots, vermicelli, wheat flour, sh 

pairs of boots a head (about TLs. 2) ; ings, needles, thread, etc. 
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(Haantities were given than could be if they were of good 
iiuality, that they would not now accept the better kinds; 
lieuce, nolens nolens, all traders had to be dishonest. 

Among the inhabitants of Shang, and also of Baron 
and Dsun, I saw a number of oasteni Mongols, who had 
certainly not "gone west" to make their fortunes. Many 
of them were recognizable by their lighter complexions, 
liut especially by their softer speech. The Tibetans call 
ffitsm Mar Sok. I was generally taken for one of them. 
ing Mongols and Tibetans large noses and oars are 
idered l>eautiful, and I re- 
member once upon asking a Tib- 
etan how he thought I should 
look if dressed in his costume, he 
answured me that I would make 
a fine-looking Tibetan, as I had 
^lig ears and a big nose. 

The Mongols are neither duti- 
fiil nor respectful to parents or 
people. Several old men came 
tan comi)laiuing bitterly of 
ir present destitute coudition, ohai. bk*d8.) 

*Mle their sons and daugliters were living in tlie midst 
'" plenty. It is no uncommon thing for them to turn their 
''^^ pareuts out of the teut and force them to live literally 
"" the dunghill, with only a bit of ragged felt to protect 
'"etb from the Inclemency of the weather, and some bad 
*** and mouldy tsamba t« keep life in them. There is no 
J^tess to be had from their rulers ; it is an established, 
' lot au honored, custom. 

WTiile at Shang I tt^ok particular pains to learn eome- 
*Wng concerning the marriage laws among this people; 
when at Dulan-kuo, I had been assured bv several 
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intelligent men that polyandry was found amoDg then?' 
that a woman bad frfquenlly two or three husband^-* 
sometimes more. At Sbang they said that, tbougb euet^ 
was undoubtedly the ease in Baron, Dsun, ami other sec--^ 
tious of the country, it was not allowed by the Abbot at?^ 
Sbang, who insisted on a woman having only one hus- 
band. When he absented himself, bis wife was given in 
safe-keeping to a married couple who were responeible for 
her good behavior and sure delivery to the husband on 
his return. However, a certain kind of temporary mar- 
riage is tolerated. All the Tibetans and traders who come 
here to reside for any length of time, take to themselves 
Mongol wives; on the departure of the "husband"' the 
children stay with the mother, aud she is usually well 
provided for, the man giving her the house they lived in, 
and some cattle, if he owned any. In other parts of the 
Ts'aidam the so-called polyandrous marriages are not only 
temporaiy, but are contrat-ted for a much shorter time 
than at Sbang, say a week, a fortnight, or a year, but the 
good aud virtuous abbots have, without interfering very 
materially with a long-standing Mongol custom, removed 
some of the opprobrium which is attached to the promis- 
cuity that obtains in the neighboring country. It is but 
fair to remark that the feast called the " caprchoosing 
festival," referred to previously, is celebrated with great 
splendor at 8bang. 

Hoping that the Abbot raight prove willing to assist 
me iu organizing my caravan, I sent him some handsome 
presents, and he asked me to come and dine with him. 1 
found him a dirty-looking man of about fifty, in much 
soiled red pulo clothes, seated on a pile of rugs and cush- 
ions in a comer of his kitchen. He asked me and my 
attendants to sit on some rugs, facing him, and as soon 
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as ure were seated, we without eeremony handed our 
wooden bowls to the cook, who filled them with buttered 
tea. After conversing for a while about our travels, ages, 
<*to., some wooden platters with pieces of boiled mutton 
piled on them were set before us. Having done ample 
justice to this plain but wholesome dish, our howls were 
filled with boiled rice and choma, well buttered and 
sugared. Having disposed of this and licked our bowls 
<*lean, they were then filled with vermicelli and hashe<l 

« 

^uutton — this was given us on account of our Chinese 
tastes — and the feast finished with a large jug of barley 
wiue (/m (iPanfj)^ a rather pleasant drink, something like 
t'hinese samshu and water. 

After dinner I broached the subject of going to Lh'asa, 

^ut the Abbot said at once he could do nothing to help me ; 

l^is people never ti*aveled that way, except in large cara- 

^'ans, and there was no one now who would venture to go 

^itli me unless I had a larger party than he believed I 

had. Then the story of the dangers encountered on the 

^'^ad was repeated once more to me, with some slight varia^ 

^iotis and embellishments, and I was told of the terrible 

^^te which had overtaken the Russian Amban (Prjevalsky), 

^ho had tried a few yeai*s previously to traverse eastern 

-^il^et. He had been attacked by the wild Golok, or had 

"^^n poisoned by pestilential emanations, for he had never 

^^^^n seen again in the Ts^aidam. The Abbot advised me 

°^^^ly, for he said he was desirous to have me reach my 

J^^Xmey's end peacefully,* to go see the Dsassak of Baron 

^**'aidam; all caravans going to and coming from Tibet 

I had told him that my home was without my mentioniuji^ even tlie fact, 

^^ the west of India, and that I could that I had lived for some time in 

f^^^h it only by traversing Tibet, Tibet, for how else could I liave 

^wich country I bad previously vis- learned to speak the languaf^e, es- 

^^*d. He said that he was aware, pecially that of Lh^asa. 

10 
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pasneil tlinmgli his coiuitiy, bis people frequently went t 
Lli'asa, and there, better than anywhere else, I would be 
!iV>le to get men to go with me. He also said that he had 
ht-en told that 1 intende<i following up to its sources the 
river whieh flowed by Shang. This, he assured me, was 
ii very perilous journey, as these sources were in a desert 
I'ountry south of the inoiintaius, traversed only now antl 
then by 8ung-p'an traders and parties of Tibetan briganils. 
When I got up to leave, the K'anpo handed me a pie<'e of 
line red pulo, some eakes nf brown sugar (brought frt>m 
India, through Tibet), and a few other things, apologizing 
fur the s<'autine8a of his gifts, for which the i*emoteuess 
and poverty of the country were his excuse. He renewed 
the offer, made inc previously through his steward, to do 
" at the best and lowest terms " any trading I might wish, 
iin<l I Viowed myself out. 

Although the Mongols are not devoid of politeness, they 
have no tenns to express thanks, and but few even for 
saluting each other. When a present is made to any one 
he will raise it with both hands to his forehead, but he 
launot find an appropriate woi-d to say. When saluting 
each other the ptdite mode is to hold out Ix)th bands, 
palms uppermost, and, bending the bo*iy slightly, way. 
(tiiiiif sainhene.' When addressing a pei-son of superior 
rank they use the won! nhreu, corresponding approxi- 
mately to our " sir," and, when s])caking to people of high 
degree, the word tioi/en. In all social relations the most 
I)erfect equality reigns among them. The pooi-est man in 
a tribe drops into his chieftain's tent, gets his bowl filled 



I Swenring ia firBcticBlly unknown 
auioug Mongols Hnil TtbetAoB. Tb^ 

fiiily Btroiig eipresnicin. and oiif not 
i-U^n heard, ainoiiti the Ki>kn-iior niiil 
TB'nulam jieojilp \niik liima, hm-rli'-il: 



th'eti-i>o. Prot^Btitiit misBioDBrieii in 
Lahul have translated our word 
■'Gml" by J-'in-f*'(it, but it liui ai 



'ok, but It UkH ■**^'*{^H 
; in Tibetan. ^H 
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nth tea, aud takes sutiff out of his chiefs horn, as he 
■would with any other member of the tribe. The chief 
will not give him a seat of honor near him — he leaves him 




sijuatting on the ground near the door — but with this 
eseeption he treats him quite as well as he would his most 
honored guest. The chief may often be met in the tent of 
the lowest of his subjects, drinking or smoking with him, 
trj-iug to trade ponies or get him to engage in some busi- 
nt'ss ventui'e on part profit. 

The Ts'aidam Mongols are very devout Buddhists, more 
60 in fact than the Koko-nor Tibetans, aud I trust that 
the otitwai-d visible signs of their piety are proofs of 
their inward spiritual grace. Whereas, among the Koko- 
uor Ti!)etans the laily do not V>other themselves about 
praying, thinking that tliey pay the lamas quite euougli 
i'> <io all that is uecessaiy for their good, the Mongols are 
L'latiuually mumbling prayers, twirling prayer-wheeL, or 
iwhaps doing both at the same time. One guide I had 
'lever laid down to sleep without saying his prayers antl 
'laking three prostrations. At Shang nearly every house 
""•l ou the end of a pole, stuck on the roof, a couple of 
"iiall prayer-wheels kept in motion by the wind, which 
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was caught by a simple arrangement of wooden cuf^ J^^ps 
fixed on the ends of horizontal sticks and looking \i\^M ike 
our anemometers. Their beads, while primarily devisti^i^^- -^d 
to score prayers on, have become convenient countinfzu^g 
machines ; they are also used for fortune-telling, and air- i.-e 
always ornamental when worn around the neck. There ar^ziKi"^ 
but few lamas living in the Ts^aidam, probably not mon^iK^ 'e 
than 300 or 400, and they are in constant demand f—^" n 

reading prayers in the tents of the illiterate " bla c ^ -k 

people.^ " Beating the drum ^ it is usually called in Ti ^^Bi)- 
etan, and this nanu» gives a fair idea of the ceremoi^_ — \ . 
I used to see every day some lama riding off to a dista* ^^c it 
tent, a large flat drum tied to his back, his gown fill '^==^1 
out with book, bell, trumpet, and all the other neeessa^ 'wl -r 
instruments for church sei-viee. In the evening he caK::*me 
back with a sheep's paunch full of butter, the price ^>f 
his drumming and reading, added to the contents of 'Ym is 
capacious gown, or else some tsamba, mutton, or \^^M,k 
meat. The old men and women about Shang neai'Jj 
Irove me wild repeating Om mani peme hunij the famous 
six-syllable prayer, th(^ great invocation to Shenrezig, tl^^" 
lord who watches over th<^ world.' There were alwavs ^ 
half-dozen of them hanging around my tent, hoping t: ^^ 
get medi(*ine for some one of their many ailments, an ^^ 
tli(»y never stopped mumbling the charm, every nowau -^■ 
then drawing in a long breath and impairing freshener":^ 
to their tones. Thev i?ot from me a little vaseline 
F]no's fruit salts, (nthei* of which, I assured them, was 
sovereign n^medy for any disease, and they went awa^ 
rejoicing, to eonie ba(»k the next day asking for more. 
Now that I was at the foot of the great Til)etan plateau^ 

^ Vov tlu* liistorv of t\w origin of this faiiiou.s fornDila, see 

Appoiulix. nifrn. 
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l<iuy men's iiervonsuesa iiiereased visibly, for on every side 
Ithey heard tin" most ghastly tales of the effects of the 
^ffett~rhantf on travelei-e. The T'ung-shih hiid told tlieiii 
that on one of his expeditions into the eounti-y two of 
hJK men had been kilted by it. and they imagined them- 
t^elves dying in the desert, and devoured by eagles, beai-s, 
ami wolves. The giddiness, shortness of lireath, nausea, 
ood other distressing symptoms due to the rarefied air at 
high altitudes, are attrilmted by the Chinese and all the 
r>eople of i-entral Asia to pestilential emanations, or poi- 
souous vapors, coming out of the soil,' When one has been 
'>ver the great plateau, he ()uite pt)mprehends why this ex- 
planation, whifh at first seems far-fetched, is accepted by 
r»eoples without any scientific training, for, strange as it 
"U<loubtedIy appears, it is not in the most elevated locali- 
ties that the effects of the rarefttMl air are most painfully 
f**lt by either men or beasts; hence, doubtless, the fnihiri' 
*^ eonnect the vhattif-fh^i with the altitude. 

After my dinner with the Abbot of Hhang, his seei-etary 
**>rfnreign affairs and the other dignitaries of his court, his 
•^<>ok and steward told my men so niui-h of the horroi*s 
■5*f Tibetan travel that they actually got the " fantods," and 
^iiue to me with long, ashen faces, and said they wanted 
ngo home. I asked them to defer their departure until I 
*ft the Ts'aidam, and in the meanwhile to accompany me 



1 Hiiir, o,,. rii,. \\. 214, .lesoribes 
MphicaUy th« eltecta uf gi^u-fhang. 
'n the word* e. rhiiiitmHD wouUI 
— — e. SeeBlaoPrjuvfilslcy,"MoiigolJu,'' 
■ n.Tfi. liiKiui-suit is culled ^i-Winw(/. 
• •> ftril-eh'tuiii diang-rkU, borh exprp»- 
**i"nB iiiBiiniTiK " pestilential vapor." 
TiWUnit v»!l it la-iiH {la-duii). "pasi 
l«nii«.u." Thin penplf Httribu)^ it in 
•""np i^aMH h) great qaaiilitieii of 
rtiib»rli whii'li grow on thf nmiitilnin 



Hides. Bud Htiy that iti those plaeeit it 
in iniHtt virulent in nummer. Eating 
pirlip. or evpn Hinoliing tobacco, in 
lield to he hd antidote. Animals af- 
fvcted liy it are ulno ^veti Knrlie. 
r>r. Bellew.nhen travelinictroKitHlimr 
over rhe Karaknnitn pRtis, found grent 
rfilief by taking frequent doses of 
I'hlorate of potosli. See "■Kiishmii- 
aiid EaHhfftiar,'' 164. 
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to the south side of the mountains, to explore the eoun 
of the Bayaii gol. Not only was I desir«:)us to complete 
the survey of this part of the country, which had not 
been visited by Prjevalsky, but I knew that I shoidd 
i-ei'tainly have to ci-oss passfs where thei-e would be aii 
abundance of t/cn-rlimiff, and I thought the experienct- 
would give my men a little phick and shake their belief 
in the mortal effects fif the drea<le<i poison. To this thev 
agreed, and we made ready for the trip, which I decide*! 
t^ make as rough as I possibly could, by taking barely 
enough food, and no tent; and they, themselves, uninten- 
tionally added considerably to our discomfort by forget- 
ting the tea-bag. 

Still another reason prompted me to undertake this 
trip. One evening, a Mongol told me of a journey he had 
once made to the lakes in company of a Chinese trader 
who wished to buy rhubarb from the Tibetans that 
annually visit their shores. They had seen iunumerable 
herds of wild yak, wild aases, antelopes, and fferes»n btim- 
hashe.' This expression means literally "wild men"; and 
the speaker insisted that sneh they were, covered with 
long hair, standing erect, and making trai^ks like men's, 
but he <Iid not believn they could speak. Then, taking a 
ball of tsamba he modeled a iivresiiii bamburshe, which 
was a very good likeness of a bear. To make the identi- 



3 Prjevalfky hud in IBTI au expr- 
rieiice very BimiiRr to minK. He calls 
the Animal kvng ffHre»$H, i. p., " man 
beaut." This in a hybrid word : kunij 
IK probably Chineae. hniHJiij. " bear " ; 
undjiireKsuiB Mongol, flfrfjuN," wild." 
LfgcndB ponpemin([ wild men in ceii- 
Irni Asia were eurrent in the middle 
ttKe«- King Haithoii of Annonia. in 
the narrative of lii» journey to the 
eoiirtB o( Balii 8ud Manftii Kliana in 



A. D. 1354-1255. B)ieaks of nakrd wild 
men inhabitiu); tlie desert txiutheaal 
of the present Unimtei. See Brei- 
sehneider,'" Notice of the Med. Geo., 
etc., of Central Asia," p. 299. Piano 
Carpini. " HJataris Mongolnrum.'' p. 
848, refers to savasreH without tiie 
[Hiwer of spoeeh, unable to rise of 
Ihemselveg if (lirown down, ete., liv- 
ing sonlli of Orayl (or Cunitayl. .. t. 
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fic5«tioii perfect, he said that the Chinaman cried out, when 

h^ saw one, '^Hsiung, hsiung^^ '* Bear, bear ^ ; in Tibetan, he 

adcied, it is called dre-inon. The Mongols do not class the 

b^icir among ordinary animals ; he is to them ^^ the missing 

liixk," partaking of man in his appearance, but of beasts in 

his appetites. The bear takes the place of the " king of 

beasts " * among them and the Tibetans, for they hold him 

tbto most terrible of animals when attacked, and a con- 

firmed man-eater ! This is certainly the primeval savage 

of eastern Tibet, the unwitting hero of the many tales I 

ha<3 heard of paleolithic man in that countr5\'- 

-As a specimen of the barefaced way in which these 

Mongols are bullied by their Tibetan neighbors, the 

f^^Uowing anecdotes may prove of interest. A day or 

^^o before I left Shang, a Mongol came to me. for help 

^ regain a horse which was unjustly detained from 

^itn by a Tibetan living about thirty miles away. He 

*^^d lent it him to carry home some provisions, but 

^^hen he asked for it, the rascal coolly said that he 

T^^ew nothing about it, that he had never borrowed 

^*- The simple Mongol thought that if I would but 

^txd him the red tassel which hung from my horse's 

^ ^ The following names of animi^s one of them admits that it is an ass, 

^U^d in the Koko-nor and adjacent and should be called yeh lo-Uru. Cue 

^^utries may be of interest. It is was taken very young to Hsi-ning 

^ *^**ion8 that the Chinese call the wild and every effort made to tame it, but 

*^%% *4 ^jd horse'' (jfek ma), for every ineffectually. 

Name, Mongol. Tibetan. 

^ **«>" {f.. Argali Ar^all. 

^^teiope Hodgsoni Orungo. 

^ *1A aw HoluorHulan KyanK. 

Van^ 5 M., Buha Dun>c yak. 

x» )P., Imeh Mdn. 

•^UAlideer Kuderi Lu. 



if CM., Bura. 

^ { F., Bura muril. 

-Antelope Procapra pfctlcaodata TB^rin do. 

''^ "Nereis no doubt, however, that its, etc., of bears, believe there are 
mtelligeiit and educated Chinese, well primitive savages in the mountains 
**qnainted with the appearance, hab- of eastern Tibet. 
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throat-laU'h, aud lie should show it to the Tibetan as i 
proof that I ordered him to give up the beast, he wouU 
undoubtedly do so. I replied that, while 1 doubted th< 
jM)wer of my vh^i-hsun to get back his property, I wouk 
len<l it him; so, twisting around it a little wool on whiel 
I put some wax, impressed with my seal, I handed it t< 
him, and he left in high spirits.' The poor fellow <*am< 
back the next dav with the tassel but without the horse 
and said that he could do nothing more to get possessioi 
of it, for the Abbot said he had no power to help him. 

A few years ago a band of al>out a hundred Tibetan: 
made a raid on Shang, seized a lot of stock and good: 
and made a rush for the numntains, near the Tosun-nor 
Some ( -hinesi* traders who were there at once resolved t( 
follow them. They got about fifteen Mongols to aeconi 
pany them ; caught up with the Tibetans ; killed several 
and repossessed themselves of all the raided property 
Although this slumhl have shown the Mongols that by 
unitiMl and prompt acticm they could resist and even coii- 
(1U(M- their old enomi(»s, it did not have that eff(*ct, and 
th(\v hav<» not since then withstood the Tibetans, who, not 
discouraged by this defeat, have kept on spoiling them. 

While at Shang I traded off my camels to the Abbot 
for ponies, and, lor the first time in my life, I got tin* bet- 
ter of a man in a trade, and then onlv unintentionally 
the day after 1 liad turncMl ov(M' my camels, the seemingU 
bc^st one (lied. 1 liad been obligiMl to abandon anothe 
eainel in the desert, near the Shara gol, but I found soui 
tradcM-s at Tsu-hu who were confiding enough to give ni 
a pony for tliat one, which they thought they <*ould fin 



1 Thrsf tii^.scls art' us«m1 only hy mode of delcjratinjj: authority refer 
iniliturv officers in China, and h\ all to is in eoiiKtant use in th 
(»fticials in Moiip)li;i mid TiVMt. TIh* conntries. 
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their wuy north, i^ater on t was t^dd that tbey liiul 
foviiid it, but deaiJ ; however, they came out even in the 
ti-»«^f. for the ]iouy they gavf me played me the trick of 
il>'ing bt-fore I rea<'he(l the source of the Yellow River. 

On the 24tli of April I left with my two youngest ami 
iLk<:>st pn>mising men f<ir the source of the Bayau gol, 
sending the other two and all the paekhorses to Baron 
<lK»»sak by the direct road with orders to await me there. 
\V«- t<x>k a.s a ffuide one of the Chinese traders, who said 
h<* hail twice been to the Tosnri-nor, and knew the country 




Well. Biding up the bank of the river, which to the east 
"f Shuug flows in a narrow valley between high and steep 
ininintaius, we passed a numlier i>f small tents, ueiu- wliicli 
iwHies of men and women were plowing nnd irrigating 
Hifir flehls, prior to sowing them with barley. Home thirty 
"lilesup the river, where a small stream, the Katu gol, flow« 
I'llo it from the east,' the valley turned suddenly south. 
Here we met the only party of Mongols we saw during 



I 'hi most (if our mapn tlie K 
Kol it nutdti to Sow out of th« Ton 
Mr. N-biish in [ilftcml in lh« hhidp 1 
liulv a* ShKdK nii'l lh<- lowtT von 



thf Bayiin xul. Thi' Katii ^ml is 
i\ <'vrr twenty milcfc iong. iiikI doeN 
■I flow i>iit of H Inkt. 
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the trip. They were coming down from the lakes, driv- 
ing yak, loaded with meat and skins they had got ou 
a ten days' hunt. As soon as they saw us, they drove 
their cattle up a little ravine, and, lighting the matchei;^ 
of their guns, prepared to give us a warm reception, 
taking us, from our dress, for Tibetans. One of m\ 
men ran forward, shouting to them in Mongo that wt 
were from Shang; and soon we were, if not in eacl 
other's arms, at least smoking each other's pipes, whiel 
ought to signify our being on quite as friendly t^rms 
These men said that when two parties meet in this wile 
countrj' they always get their guns ready, as it waj 
highly improbable that the stronger party would pass th( 
other without trying to rob it. This proved to be reall} 
the custom, as I had afterwards frequent proof ; severa 
times I had considerable difficulty in preventing my mei 
taking pot-shots at small parties we saw approaching, foi 
no better reason than that they were possible enemies. 

Following up the river southward until about half-waj 
tlirough the range, the guide insisted on turning up « 
side ravine, and after a few miles we commenced climb- 
ing the flank of a steep mountain whose peak was covered 
with deep snow. Here, for the first time, we saw yak 
they were pasturing on a deeli\dty at the farther side 
of the valley, and the place higher up was so thickl; 
covered with theii* droppings that it looked like an ol« 
barn-yard. The ground, as we advanced, was covere- 
with broken rocks, shale, and slate. Innumerable strean* 
flowing from the melting snow converted the soil iutr 
soft mud through which wo had to wade, holding to oi- 
horses' tails, for tliev were soon too blown to cany lu 
Then wo got in the snow, and towards nightfall we reach^ 
the top of tlio pass, only to hear from the guide the doL 
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ful tidings that he had made a mistake, that we were off 
the right trail and must go back and cross another col 
wbich we could see a little way on our right. No time 
was to be lost. We started at once, plunging through the 
snow-drifts, in which we sank nearly to our armpits ; a 
piercing wind blowing in our faces inspii'ed us with fresh 
courage to reach a place of shelter. After an hour's hard 
work we stood on top of the other pass, the Amy6-k'or 
(altitude, 16,220 feet ).* We floundered down its steep side, 
and, having once more got below the snow-line, threw our- 
selves on some rocks, and, fireless and supperless, waited 
for the dawn. This was roughing it with a vengeance, and 
I believed that if iny men stood a week of this kind of 
Work they would be ready not only to brave the wilds 
of Tibet but to find life there luxurious. 

Just as soon as there was light enough, we pushed 
on southward, and after a few hours of rough descent 
tiirough a narrow gorge we came out again on the Yohui-e 
So\ a clear stream, some fifty feet broad and three feet 
d^p, flowing in a westerly direction through a fine val- 
^^y. Only later I found that it was the same river I had 
followed through Shang, for it is so muddy in the lower 
Part of its course that I could not recognize it in the 
^lear mountain stream I now saw. 

While making tea and drying our clothes, I saw a herd 

^^ yak coming down to the river to drink, and I thought 

I should try and get a shot at one, so, picking up a 

'^^chester carbine, I crept towards them. When within 

^^ut 600 feet of the herd I found a good position behind 

^ rock, and taking careful aim at the biggest bull I could 

single out I blazed away, but apparently without doing 

^ My guide said this pass was called quaiiited with the country that it was 
^^e Dnriug ula, bat I was assured the Amy^-k'or aud oue of the most 
^^ter on by a mau thoroughly ac- difficult passes iu the range. 
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any damage to the great, black monster, who only i 
a short distance towards me and then made for I 
river. When I attempted to reload my gun I found 1 
magazine empty, and remembering Prjevalsky's remf 
that "wild-yak shooting is as dangerous as it is < 
citing, for a wounded beast, especially an old bull, v 
often attack his pursuer,"' I concluded that I did i 
care as much about this sport as I had thought, and 
sneaked back to camp by a circuitous road out of si^ 
of the herd. An hour or so afterwards, when passi 
by the spot with my men on our way to the Tosun-u 
what was my astonishment to find my yak lying de 
with a hole through and through him, and the pleasi 
able sensation I then felt at the result of my single si 
effaced all memory of my previous funk. The men, w 
were all Mohammedans, would not take any of the me 
and so I had to content myself with the tail as a tropl 
and left the bodv for the wolves and vultures, whi<*h h 
cleaned every bone when we passed again next day. 

The only stream which empties into the Yohure 
the Tselduni — a!)out eight miles above the point wh( 
we entei*(»d the vallev. Six miles farther east is the we 
ern extremity of the Tosuii-nor, " Buttei- Lake." I h 
not time to go around th(» lake, l)ut as I learned that t 
tiip would take several days I judged that the (»ircumf< 
ence was forty to fifty miles. Its altitude above sea level 
approximately 14,200 feet. Th(* South Koko-nor Paual 
eanip along its banks in summei*, when the grazing is ve 
fine, and rhubarb and musk-deer are abimdant ; the Shar 
of Sung-p'an pass by it, ^oing to or retui-ning from t 
Ts'aidam ; at all othei* times the country is uninhabited 

Tlie mountains alon^ the upper course of the Yohii 

1 "Mongolia/MI, 193. 
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iV^ much less precipitous than those along the lower, 

and are covered with loess and grass to their summits. 

A few rocky peaks and needles are occasionally seen; 

t\ie highest, and apparently the culminating point of the 
range along the left bank of the river, is a little west of 
where it receives the Alang golJ This peak, or rather 
massifj terminates in three needles with snow several 
thousand feet down their sides ; and I estimated its alti- 
tude at between 17,000 and 18,000 feet. I have called 
it Mt. Caroline. The country was everywhere literally 
alive with game ; yak and wild asses were particularly 
plentiful, but orimffo and tserin antelopes, wild goats, 
l)ears, wolves, hares, ducks, geese, sheldrakes {huauf/ 
.V«), sand-grouse, and partridges also were met in vast 
numbers. 

Wild-ass shooting proved a diflficult sport, these hand- 
some animals having wonderfully acute sight and hear- 
i^g, and when at all frightened running at tremendous 
speed for great distances and generally up the mountain 
sides. They were so numerous, however, between the 
niouth of the Alang gol and Lake Alang, that without 
^liuch fatigue I got some good shooting; but, when not very 
l^dly wounded, they usually managed to get away, one, 
^hose front leg I had broken, giving me a chase even of 
several miles before I could get another shot at it. Eacli 
l>aud of ten or twelve is led by a stallion; and when 

■ 

*n motion they go in single file, with heads erect and 
t^ils outstretched. These asses but rarely bray, and the 
f^^ times I heard their voice it resembled more a bark 
*han what their tame congenei's treat us to ; it was nei- 
^^^Y as powerful nor as prolonged as theirs. At niglit 

^ This river figures on some of our maps as Bai gol, but I did not hoar 
^m name given it. Bai is probably an inaccurate transcription of Bayau. 
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they herd close together, and in a circle, with 
towards the center, their heels ready for any w 
other enemy that may venture to attack them, 
are not over ten and a half to eleven and a half 
high, the body is short, the liead rather large and c 
the tail short and thinly covered with hair. The 
belly, and legs are white ; the rest of the body is 
color, running into deep brown along the back. Be 
the Tosun-iior and the Alang-nor, a distance of 
seventy to eighty miles, we saw at least a thousai 
some places we had even to keep our horses very c 
hobbled to prevent them from joining the gi*eat 
which surrounded our camps. 

Two days and a half of hard riding took us fro 
Tosun-nor to the sister lake west of it, called the 1 
nor. The stream which flows out of this little lake 
through a bog of red clay several miles in lengtl 
carries down with it such a (luantity of mud thi 
limpid waters of the Yohure below their confl 
are deeply dyed. The drainage from the hills soi 
the Alang gol, which are mostly of the same da] 
brings a large amount of silt to the stream. Th 
is not over eight miles in its greatest breadth, ar 
probably no large fe(*der, at least for the greater j 
the year. Its name is variously given, Alaiif)^ Aim 
or Areki^ In Hbang it is usually called Areki-n< 
Baron Ts'aidam, Alang-nor. 

After visitiug the lake we turned our faces nortl 
and, entering the mountains, took the trail t 
Nomoran pass, on the farther side of which wi 

1 Alnnff means, I was tnld, anus, hoifariki, ** coarse gravel,'' i 

Almy \h oxplaiiiod in tho *' Hsi-yii-t'unp t<> the bed of the lake, probal 

wen chih " by " variegated," and Airki altitude of this lake is appro: 

IS said bv tbo hhuw authority to >)e i:i,800 feet. 
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>f the chief of Barou Ts'aidani. The road pre- 
no difficulty on the south side, save near the top 
pass, where we found a mass of broken slat« 
ale coveiing the ground, as on the Amye k'or. 
lad fallen during the two preceding days, and we 
Qe trouble in getting through it, especially on the 
ide of the summit, where it covered the rocks and 
:;ely hid the roadJ We were again overtaken by 
;s in the mountains, and had to stop on a narrow 
f rocks, at the base of which we could hear a 
roaring, and there pass most wretchedly another 
s and supperless night. When daylight came we 
^e were only some five hundi'ed yards from the 
where grass, fuel, and water were abundant, 
same day we reached the camp of the Dsassak, in 
valley near the Nomoran gol, called Narim, and 
>ur men and horses comfortablv settled, the beasts 
ting on the fine, long grass which covered the 
s.- 

[)sassak lived in two small tents differing nowise 
ose of his people. He was a stout man of twenty- 
nd had succeeded his father a few years previously 
he latter, having lost his sight, abdicated in his 
He said he had met me two years before at Peking, 
ntioned some trifling circumstance which recalled 
eting to my mind, and so we were at once " old 

e the altitude of this pass comfortable,'* would tend to prove 

21 feet ; Prjevalsky gives it that it is preferable to that on its 

east, called Hato k'utul or *' Stony 

t appears we eoihpletely Pass," which I found the better one. 

le trail on descending this The roads over these two passes 

^ pass, I am not in a position meet ou the north side of the 

tch of its advantages or dis- Bordza k^ra Pass. This Nomoran 

es. It is one of those most gol must not be confounded with a 

id by travelers to eastern stream of the same name mentioned 

id in old days to Lh'asa; by Prjevalsky, "Reise in Tibet," 115, 

lame, which means " easy, which is much farther west. 
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every one feared him on account of his determined char- 
aoter, and radical methods of enforcing his master's com- 
naands. Two or three years previously the Dsassak had 
called upon the people of that village for a certain nuna- 
l>er of horses and pieces of pulo. They had been neither 
drilling nor able to comply with bis demands, so Dowe, 
fts a punishment, pulled down half the village, and for- 
bade them to rebuild it; hence the miserable appearance 
of that place. 

The Dsassak declared himself quite ready to help me, 
though he seemed rather embarrassed when he heard 
that I did not have a pass from the Amban, but only 
a "dragon pass" {lunt/ piao) from Peking, for which Mon- 
gols and Tibetans entertain but shght respect, as they 
cannot read it and verify its contents. I asked him if he 
*oald let me hire some of his people to go with me into 
Tibet, aud sell or hire me pack-animals. Dowe, the steward, 
it once volunteered to go wherever I chose ; he had been 
three times to Lh'asa, once to Bat'ang, and on another 
wcasion through the Golok country to Sung-p'an in Ssfl- 
ih'uan. His experience and well-known courage aud abiUty 
made him a most valuable acquisition, and I held out such 
(lolden promises to hiui that he at once entered into all my 
plans and tried to further them as best he could. In a 
d»y or two T found insuperable difficulties in the way of 
my going to Lh'asa. The Dsassak insisted that no party of 
les-s than twenty men could undertake the journey, which 
takes about fifty days. The only man, besides Dowe, who 
was willing to go wanted forty taels of silver, no unreason- 
able amount, as he would be absent five or six months ; 
Irat at this rate my small funds would not hold out, they 
would all be spent even before I left the Ts'aidam. Pack- 
animals would also be required, there being no provisions 
11 
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procurable between the Ts'aidam and Nagch'uk'a (eleven - 
days from Lh'asa). As there was great likelihood of part 
of my horses dying on the way, I should have to hire - 
ten or fifteen more and pay big prices for them. Do 
what I could T saw no way of undertaking the journey. 
My Chinese, while not positively refusing to accompany 
nie if there was a sufficiently large party, would not listen 
to any proposition from me of risking it as we were then 
organized. The Dsassak — I must do him the justice to 
say — never put any obstacle in my way; he let me do as I 
chose, only asking me to protect his men as best I could, 
and keep out of unnecessary danger. 

I had thought long previously that, if prevented from 
going to Lh'nsa, I should, as an alternative course, try to 
cross eastern Tibet, and to make my way to Ch'amdo and 
thence to Assam, or, if that route was closed, to Ta-chieu- 
lu. So I suggested to Dowe to go with me as far as the Brst 
Tibetan town south of the Dr6 ch'u (upper Yang-tzii Ki- 
aug), which would not require such a large outlay on my 
part, as we should have to carry provisions for only a fort- 
night. The T'nng-shih I had traveled with between Dulau- 
kuo and Baron had recently gone over this routo, and I 
hoped to be able to catch up with him and get him to help 
me through. In fact, our friendship and the probability 
of securing his valuable assistance, if he found me so 
far advaneetl in the country that I could be got out of it 
only by being escorted to Bat'ang or Ta-chien-Iu, led me to 
believe that I should be quite successful in my attempt 
to make this journey in which Prjevalsky had failed only 
a few years before, although much better provided with 
men, horses, and mouey than I was. 

When I again saw the DsAssak I mentioned this new 
plan of travel to hira. He d«'lared that it was absoluteljr 
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tn:i:feasible; that I should never be able to cross the Dr6 

ctx^ii. Some five years previously, he said, the Olossu 

A^xxiban (Prjevalsky) had passed through Baron Ts'aidam, 

arifi, with about eighteen Russian soldiers, tried to traverse 

ea^stem Tibet (K'amdo), and reach Bat'ang. All had gone 

^^11 till they reached the river and attempted a passage. 

Then the lamas who lived on the farther shore had, by 

tbeir prayers and incantations, raised the wind and the 

^aves and made the river impassable. On his way back 

to \he Ts'aidam he had been attacked by the Golok and 

had lost all his baggage and several camels. Nobody 

^ould cross this terrible river without permission from the 

latnas; only very few persons ever traveled that way, and 

the country traversed before reaching Jy6kundo, the first 

Tibetan town met with, was fraught with danger. Still 

I^owe was willing to guide me, and said that he could get 

another man to join the party, so that we would be seven 

^U told, and could probably reach Jyekundo. His readi- 

^^ss to undertake the journey was all I asked, and we 

^ere soon busy making preparations, buying butter, meal, 

^ud mutton, shoeing horses, and making saddle-pads for 

the pack-animals. 

The Dsassak sent me every day a large jug of arreki, a 
decidedly better drink than the Tibetan na ch'ang, and con- 
siderably stronger. I told him that in our country it was 
supposed to be due to the use the Mongols made of this 
Wnk, or rather of fermented mare's milk, that phthisis 
^ was unknown among them. He said that consumption 
^as far from being an unknown disease in his country, 
^^^t people frequently died of it, even those who were 
confirmed tipplers. 

I always found waiting for me in his tent, his only 
^^Xitry; this was curds {tarak). Daily, an old woman pre- 
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pared a huge kettleful, the already curdled yak or goa 
milk being put on the fire and stirred well while boiling 
It was a most agreeable dish, especially when slightl; 
sweetened, and is as much used by the Tibetans (who cal 
it djo) as by the Mongols. 

In the chiefs tent I invariably found a lama readini 
in a low, monotonous chant some big Tibetan volume 
and he, without interrupting his lecture, managed t 
lend an ear to our conversation. It is customary wit! 
rich laymen to have every day of the year lamas readiu] 
the sacred books for their benefit. Near the Dsassa] 
lived a saintly lama, a G6g6n, and with him were som 
half-dozen monks, the chiefs prebendaries, each of whou 
received a yearly stipend of four pairs of boots and tw* 
ewes. Their duty was to keep up a continuous reading c 
the Kandjur, with monthly or fortnightly special services 
and occasional exorcisms and other hocus-pocus. 

Do we advised me to pay a visit to this living Buddh; 
as he was such an enlightened saint and so great aa 
veridic a fortune-teller that it would be well to consn. 
him as to the success of my undertaking. Taking a fe 
presents and the handsomest k'atag I had, I went to ht 
tent, accompanied by two Chinese, Dow6 and anoth^ 
Mongol, who was to join the party. The saint was a gocK 
looking boy of nineteen, from eastern Tibet, dressed i 
yellow satin garments, with a fringe of horsehair shadiD, 
his eyes while he read in a big book placed on a low tabl 
before him. The Mongols knelt and he blessed them b; 
touching their bare heads with his hand; then, seating out 
selves on cushions at either side, I told him my objed 
He took a little gold box which was set with coral ati< 
turquoise beads, and which (•ontained dice, and after hol^ 
ing it to his forehead and muttering a short prayer, ^ 
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slu^ook it and looked at the dice. Next, he took a small 
^''<i^lume, and, referring to a page, probably that whose 
nij^mber corresponded to that on the dice, he conned it for a 
w-liile, and then delivered himself of this portentous predic- 
tion: "You are desirous of going to K'amdo; it is a difficult 
coTintry to reach ; the road thither is beset with dangers. 
^<Du will reach the bank of the Dre ch'u, but you may fall 
in. with Gk)lok, or some other mishap may overtake you or 
your animals. As to crossing the river, that is a very 
diCficult and uncertain matter ; you may accomplish it, or 
T<y\Ji may not. But as to going through all eastern Tibet, 
tlia,t is absolutely beyond my ken ; I can say nothing about 
^t- At all events be careful, be careful (sems ckfung^ s4ms 
^h,'^v,ng)y When he had finished, I turned around to see the 
effect of this remarkably equivocal oracle on the Mongols, 
^^d was pleased to find their faces radiant; they considered 
^l^t it foreboded good luck for the trip. They had a " Cap- 
*^ii Cuttle^ faith in this Tibetan "Jack Bunsby.'^ 

The lama then became the inquisitive boy he was, 
^^d wanted explanations concerning the presents I had 
ffiven him, which comprised a razor, a concave and convex 
'^^K>king-glass, and a piece of Pears' soap. He was much 
PUjzzled with the last article, whose use was unknown to 
Wen; so I had to give him a lecture on soap in general, 
^tid on Pears' in particular, which, I explained to him, 
^as used by our crowned heads and goddesses of music, 
^ence a fit present for a saint of his standing. This won 
^is heart, and, before I left, he said he would pray for 
tbe success of my undertaking ; but that he advised me 
strongly to let everyone I met in Tibet know I was one 
of the T^mg-shihs from the Hsi-ning Amban's yamen, 
^ they were the only persons who could travel without 
fet or hindrance in that wild and lawless country. 
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The favorable prophecy of the Buddb 
Lab jyal-se-re,' did not pi-event Dowo froi 
baviug a grand prayer-meeting in his tet 
prior to our departure, which was fixed f( 
the 5th of May, Two lamas pounded o 
the drum all day, and stuffed th^niKelvf 
with his choicest viands ; they burnt sheep 
shoulder-blades, and examined the crack 
made in them by the fire. The fates wer 
decidedly in favor of the undertaking; an 
Dnwe finally announced that, my luck hav 
ing stood the crucial ttist of di\inatio 
by sheep's shoulder-blades, he was ready t 
start. 

My disappointment at not being able "i 
go towards Lh'asa was a little relievetl t 
the Dsassak assuring me that a large par' 
of Russians, seventy-five, had reached tbs 
during the preceding winter. He said 
had been advised of it by a baud of p 
grims who had recently returned frti 
Lh'asa. The chief, he said, was an old nxt 
with a long white [blonde f ] beai-d. I the 
believed it was Pi'jevalsky's expedition, for, though I ba« 
been told at Peking of the General's death, I had beei: 
informed that his party, under the leadership of his lieu- 
tenant, had continued its advance. I am now at a loss 
to understand to what expedition he referred, but that thi 
story he told me had become widely spread throughou 



' Lab gomba, not far from Turn- 
bundo, in eastern Tibel, has given the 
Tn'Bidam a number o( SHints of great 

boHness. Tbia one, although only a to the Peking ColoniKl Office. 
Qig6a, is s&id to be north; of being a 
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the southern Ts'aidam and northeastern Tibet there can 
be no doubt, for it was repeated to m^ again, with hardly 
any variations, by the chief of the Nam-ts'o tribe near the 
D^6-ch^l. 

Considerable snow had fallen during our stAy at Narini, 
so Dow6 decided on crossing the range by the Hato Pass,* 
which is generally freer from it than the Nomoran. The 
trail lay up the Ike gol which meets the Nomoran gol 
below Narim to form the Tsahan gol flowing to the east 
of the village of Baron. Hato means " stony," and the 
last part of the road before reaching the summit justi- 
fied the name given this pass, but, taken altogether, the 
road was infinitely easier than those over the two other 
passes in the range which I had previously crossed. The 
descent on the south side was extremely steep, but short, 
and we soon found ourselves again in the valley of the 
Alang gol, near one of my former camps. 

^ Approximate altitude 15,290 feet. 







80UBCES OP THE YELIjOW RIVEH. NOKTHEABTERN 
THE NAM-TS'O TKIBE 

pY caravau, as fiuall/ 
organized on leaving 
Baron dsassak, eomprisetl 
two Mongols and four 
Ctiinese, seventeen ponies, 
and two Tibetan mastiffs 
worth in point of courage 
four more Chinese. Only 
sis out of the whole lot 
of horses were strong 
and in good condition. 
Those I had got in the 
Ts'aidam were miserable- 
looking animals, as in fact 
arc- all ponies from that 
country; sway-backed, with snoh long hoofs that on 
rocky ground they were continually stumbling; a sorry 
lot indeed to start with on a long journey, but the best that 
could be had. We carried about five hundredweight of 
barley, a big leather bag of tsamba, forty pounds of but- 
ter, and ninety pounds of mutton. 

Crossing the Alang gol, some ten miles east of the 
la](e, we made for the mouth of a gorge in the southern 
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range, through which flowed a small stream, the Yuktu 
gol, and camped near its southern end at a place known 
as the Yuktu ulan bulak, " the red springs of the Yuktu.'* 
This point marks the extreme limit of the summer 
wanderings of the Tibetan K'amba when on their gold- 
washing expeditions. On two or three occasions parties 
^f Chinese have come to wash gold in this locality, but 
the chief of Baron Ts'aidam, in whose territory it is, has 
invariably forbidden them from continuing their search, 
*^he reason assigned being that they were not provided 
^^th a permit from the Amban at Hsi-ning, but with only 
^ trading pass. The Mongols themselves never wash gold ; 
^hey say they do not know how. The method followed 
^y the Tibetans is extremely simple; they use a little 
^^•adle dug out of a log of wood, about three feet long and 
^ little less than a foot wide, into which they throw the 
^^nd with their hands. The gold obtained is mixed with 
^^Uch dirt, but is readily sold to Chinese traders in Tibet 
^^r from twelve to thirteen timeg its weight in silver, or 
-*^ should rather say, in rupees. 

The country between the range to the south of the 

Alang-nor and the source of the Yellow River, some sixty 

^^es in width, has an average altitude of about 14,500 

*^t, and is traversed by a succession of low hills of sand, 

giUvel, and clay. I saw no mountains of any importance 

along the route except Mt. Akta and a few contiguous 

P^aks, all of them with a slight covering of snow, and 

^tne twenty miles to our west. It appears that a branch 

^f the Yellow River comes out of the southern flank of this 

little range. The country over which we journeyed was 

l^ajn^ii in the extreme, with hardly any vegetation and no 

timing water ; nearly forsaken even by yak and asses, of 

which latter we saw only a very few. The weather, as we 
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advanced, became worse and worse ; squalls of snow and 
hail, with north to northwesterly winds, succeeded each 
other with such rapidity that we had not time to dry our 
clothes during the few moments of sunshine. Then at this 
high altitude our horses quickly showed signs of great 
fatigue; even the dogs, following wearily behind, had 
frequently to lie down and rest. We felt no brighter than 
the animals ; our clothes seemed to weigh tons, our guns 
loaded us dowu, and walking, even ou the level, was such 
a violent eflEort that perepiration poured dowu our faces. 

On May 9th, after camping at Dsatsu hosho, where 
we found enough water in a hole to make our tea, but not 
enough for the poor horses, we followed the dry bed of a 
stream along the foot of some low hills, till at last we came 
to where the water surged up from its undergi'ound bed and 
flowed on towards the Yellow River. The divide be- 
tween the Ts'aidam and the Yellow River is some foiirteen 
miles north of this place, a low liue of loose gravel hills 
(altitude, 15,650 feet). The pass over it is called Bordza 
kera k'utul, and marks the boundary between Tibet and the 
Ts'aidam. The branch of the Yellow River, which we fii'st 
saw when about ten miles to the west of Lake Ts'aring, 
flowed in a broad valley of sand aud bright quartzite 
gravel over a mile in width, the stream itself not more 
than fifty feet wide, very shallow, and quite slow. 

As we drew near the river I was riding ahead 
of my party when I saw iu a little pool a big brown 
bear eating a dead yak. I made signs to my men to 
bring me a gun, but when the one who brought it 
saw that I was going to shoot at a bear, he turned 
heel and ran. aud none of the rest of the party would 
approach. This time, fortunately, the magazine of my 
Winchester was full, and two or three shots put an 
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end to the " wild man." But even when he was dead I 
could not get the Mongols to come close, so deep-set was 
their repidsion and dread of the " mau-eater." This bear 




belonged to the species called Lagomyinrius by Prjeval- 
sky ; he was over seven feet long and weighed probably 
between fiOO and 700 pounds. Bears are very numeroue 
around the Tellow River, where they do not keep to the 
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hillsides, but are frequently met with on the plaiiis. Hol*;s 
about five feet deep and as many broad, dug by them, were 
continually pass&i; the Mongols said that these were 
their dens, but it is more thaii probable that they were dug" 
by them when hunting for their favorite food, the lagomys. 

South of this branch of the Yellow River are low hills, 
beyond which is a swamp about ten miles broad and 
twenty miles long, and through which two streams flow, 
emptying into Lake Ts'aring. This is known as Karma- 
t'ang, " the plain of stars." Every year in the seventh 
moon, sacrifices to the river god are made in the name of 
the emperor on. the north bank of the main branch of the 
Yellow River. They consist of a white horse and seven or 
eight white sheep. Every third year an official is deputed 
bythe Ambau atHsi-ningfor this purpose; the other years 
it is the duty of the Dsassak of Baron Ts'aidam to offer 
the sacrifices. I was assured that the Chinese deputy 
does not usually offer them, but pockets their value ; anil 
I have serious doubts about the Dsassak's honesty in the 
matter, as he is allowed only ten ounces of silver by the 
Araban to purchase the horse aud sheep, and make the 
journey, But though all these shortcomings are probably 
well known to all concerned, this does not prevent the 
Ambau sending a despatch to the emperor, saying : " The 
worship of the source of the Yellow River at Odontala 
and the two snow-elad mountains of the Alang-nor and 
Amye Malchin was duly performed in the prescribed form, 
the litanies being recited with devotional care, etc., etc.' 

Along the foot of the hills to the south of Karma-t'ang 

1 "PekiuKGazette,"Bept. 15, 1885. BacrcU momitftin Chi (orKi) to which . 

I heBril nothing of sH'^rificea to the Emperor Yii ia bhiiI to have sacri- 

mountains near the AJang-nor, nnrlo fleed in days or old. See Legge. 

the Amy^ Malchin. 1 gsther (rom "8liu-King."p.71, in"8ficred Book-s 

Cliineae geOKraphical worhn that the of the East," III. 
latter tnoiintain ia identified with the 
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mns tlie trail followed by the wild tribes of the Golok 
R'amba, when joumej-iug to and from Lb'asa, or when 
m their way to attack some earavan bound for that oity. 
My guide was most anxious to push on as rapidly as pos- 
sible to avoid an encounter, and would not bear of visit- 
ing the lake, which we could partly distinguish a few 
miles to the east. Not much was to be gained by doing 
BO, as Colonel Prjevalsky had reached it in 1884, so I 
did not insist on leading the trail.' Crossing Karma-t'aug 
the oppressive, even painful, effects of the rarefied atmo- 
sphere were more manifest than at any other stage of the 
journey. If the men only had been thus affected, I should 
have attributed it in a degree to indigestion of mutton 
and tsamba, but the horses and even the dogs seemed to 
''Offer quite as much as we did.-' 



'The Yellow Kivpr iu ita upper 
eonne U called Soloma by the Mon- 
K'>i«ftiidMac>i'u(ttTitl«DKnuicA'n)bj 
lie Tibetans. It is alito ottHed Altao 
pil. "Gold River," by the Mongols, 
D<iL thJH TULtne is not given it n^ar itH 
•outer. The Yellow River proper 
iny be said to cominence where it 
iMOPS out of Lake Noring, the most 
fMterly of the two near Karma-t'ang-. 
InUi it and Lake Ts'aring Bow a niim- 
btT at important streams from the 
emit marshes of Earma -t'aDg.TsiUm^- 
t'lOK, and Do jong, which bring down 
mavh more water to these reservoirs 
'it (he Yellow River than the oortbern 
ur inaiu lirnni^h. Xjahes Ts'aring and 
.VoriuB; are also eatled Ta'alta-nor 
iLnd Tsaga-nor, and Jarang and No- 
rang. The name Ts'sringia said to be 
Tibetan /»'n,"salt," and ring, "long" : 
Noring is njon, "blue," and ring, 
'■ long." Jarang, Nor»ng, are prob- 
H)>ly Formpt pronuneiations of tbuBp 
words. TVain also means "salty"; 
Tsaga I am nnable to explain. Prje- 
valiiky saw fit "byriRht of discovery " 
tn chriaten the Ts'o Ts'aring " Expedi- 



tion Lake," and the Ts'o Noring he 
called " lAke Rusaut." Ts'o Noring 
WM known aa the Ala-nor in the Yuan 
period. See " Shui-tao t'i-k'ang." V, 
Karma-t'ang (writtea Skur-ma fang) 
is called (Monlala by the Mongols and 
Hring-au km by the Chinese, meaning 
" starry plain or starry lake." la the 
thirteenth century it was known as 
Orf<™ nor, "starry lake." 

The old highroad from Hsi-ning to 
Lh'asB, the route of which 1 hnd so 
far generally followed, turned west- 
ward after crossing Karma-t'ang and 
kept that direction to the ferry, or 
rather croasing.pl ace, over the DrS 
ch'u, called DrS ch'n rabden. This 
point flgures on Chinese itineraries as 
Kojisai. The "Hsi-mngFulifliuchih" 
says that at certain seasons of the 
year the river ean be forded at this 
latter point. It adds that it is 1710 H 
froin Rsi-ning, by the road I'iii Karma- 
t'ang. 

^ The approiimat* altitude of Kar- 
raa-t'unK is between 14,000 and 14.200 
feet. At TsnlmM'ang, another plain 
to the south of it (altitude, 14,900 
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The fiountry and climate changed considerably, to the 
south of the Yellow Eiver. The hills became more impos- 
ing and several ranges of considerable height came in 
view ; the ground was exceedingly rough, everywhere 
covered with little hummocks bristling with stiff grass, 
around which were small pools of water, or else boggj- 
soU white with alkaline efflorescences. Among these we 
had to twist and tura our horses, which often stumbled 
over them, or put their feet in the deep holes. Walking 
was extremely fatiguing under the pircumstanees, and 
when camping not a level bit of ground could be found 
on which to lie down. All this country must be a vast 
marsh in the rainy season. 

Storms became more frequent and severe as we ap- 
proached the watershed of the Dre eb^i;' we had great 
difficulty in finding any dry dung for fuel, and the wind 
and cold were so piercing that the horses refused to 
graze, and stood huddled together in some sheltered nook, 
depending entirely on the quart or two of barley we could 
feed them daily. It was interesting to watch them feed- 
ing when the weather was clear; they had a habit of 
pushing away with their lips the soil, or snow, which 
covered the new grass, and when they got a day's rest 
they could by this means got a "square meal," but it 
happened so rarely that before we reached the Df^ ch'u 
eight had to be abandoned to their fate and the mercy of 
wolves and bears. As to ourselves, night brought us but 



feet) we were infinitely more op- 
preSBeil tliaii on to]i of the range 
liiviilitig the two plniiiH (altitude, 
15.600 feet), where wu stopped for 
about two houm. 

1 Froin April Iflth, when 1 reached 
Shuig, to May 25th, when I left 3j6 
kundo, thirty-nine Aays in all. snow 
felt on twenty'two and rain on two. 



Wind blew on thirty days, the w-ver- 
est beinK. nHturally, north and north 
west. Snow was bnt rarely accom- 
panieil by strong wind. On May I5th. 
at an altitude of 14,800 feet, snow 
anil sleet fell with violent southwest 
wind. West ti 
ally bmnght m 
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tiSUe rest or enjoymeut, for we could not lie down, 

It horizontal position being quite painful, so we had to 

sieej) propped up with our saddles, and then only by 

snatehes. The continual wind, snow, and 

sleet had cut and burnt our skins, and our 

eyes, though protected by the horsehaii' 

Bcreens worn in these countries, were sore 

snd boraing. 
It was near Karma-t'aug, I was told later 

on by a K'amba, that Prjevalsky had a 

brush with the Ciolok when returning from 

tht Dre ch'u. The Tibetans' version of this 

afiair is that about 300 Golok attacked the 

Kuflgians, but were repulsed, two of their 

number and some ponies being killed, and 

tbeRussians losing some camels. The ex- 
plorer gives a thrilling account of this feat 

of arms iu his letter to the Czarewitrh, dated 

Aogust 8, 1884 : ' " They rushed to the attack with yells. 
3'lie hoofs of their steeds sounded hollow on the damp soil, 
I^lieir long spears bristled and glistened, their long cloth 
*"ol)es and black, floating locks streamed behind them in the 
^ind. Like a cloud, this savage, bloodthirsty horde dashed 
Xipon us," etc. This is certainly a most graphic description 
^nd close enough to the truth, but later : " Tbe first volley 
«:lid not stop the enemy; they con tinned to galloptowardsus, 
their commander crying, ' Charge ! chai'ge ! God is with us t 
He mil help iw/'" Is it possible that the heathen chief 
Used such expressions I Was he a Mohammedan, or Nihilist 
in disguise I The latter supposition is probable, as Prjeval- 
sky, who had no interpreter or guide at that time, could not 
'ilhorwise have understood him. But the climax is reached 

1 See "Proc. Roy, Geog. Soc.." INKS, p. 171. 
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and Hue, who has had so much to suffer at the hands of this 
great traveler, is outdone when we are told that the Golokz 
repulsed by the rapid volleys of the Russians, tumec 
and hid behind the nearest rocks, " opening fire upon u_: 
with their flint-locks at 300 yards.*^ The best matchlocki. 
(not flint-locks) ever manufactured for, or owned by 
Tibetans would not carry 150 yards, and the average no 
over as many feet. The general and his party were saf^ 
The only incident which broke the daily monotony of 
our life in this desert was when, having finished eating our 
evening meal, the Mongol Dow6 pulled out of his saddle-bag 
a sheep's shoulder-blade, and, after reciting a short prayer 
over it,^ put it in the embers. Here it remained till thor- 
oughly charred, when it was carefully removed, and we 
all crowded around to hear what was in store for us on 
the morrow. He examined closely the cracks made in 
the bone by the fire : the longitudinal ones represented 
our journey, the transversal ones what was to befall us;- 
one side of the bone was reserved for our animals, one 
for ourselves. Then by the color of the bone, he fore- 
told the weather ; iu fact, there was nothing hidden from 
him. Fortunately, luck appeared to be with us, and the 
signs were always favorable, but augured disasters for the 
horses.^ When the supply of shoulder-blades was ex- 

1 Or, as William of Rubnik says, sions, said that he held up his bowl 

*' thinking over the subject about to heaven whenever he was hungry, 

which he wished to consult the bone." and wished {Mon lam jyah) for what- 

And this is probably the correct ex- ever kind of food he wanted, and the 

planation, for prayer, as we under- bowl was at once filled with it by 

stand it, is not a Buddhist custom, divine agency. 
Miin lam, which we often translate 2 This mode of divination, which 

by *' prayer," means an asseveration, anthropologists have called scapnli* 

an aspiration, a resolve, but more mancy or omoplatoscopy, isalsousefl 

frequently a wish. The Tibetans at by the E'amba, who are reckonea 

Ta-c!iien-lu, noticing that Captain very expert in divinatory science. 

Wm. Gill never bought native food. It has existed in Asia from the oW- 

but always had plenty to eat, and, est times, and is the usual method 

never having heard of tinned provi- among all Mongol tribes. It was and 
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ited, Dow^ was still able to obtain a hazy view into 

(he future by divining with bis prayer-beads, but this 

metliod was not held in much esteem by him, and he 

f^sorted to it only to learn if we should find a horse that 

bail strayed, or as to other such unimportant questions. 

South of Karma-t'ang we came to another plain, like it 

covered with pools of water, and with several small lakes, 

and traversed by a rivulet which flowed into one or 

the other of the two big lakes to the north. This second 

plain is called Tsnlme-t'ang by Tibetans, and Oron utu 

kedeu by the Mongols,' The hills around this plain, and 

also Karma-t'ang, were literally black with yak ; they could 

be seen by thousands, and so little molested by man have 

they been, that we rode up to within two hundred yards 

of tbem without causing them any fear. However, after 

leaving the Yellow River we saw no more wild asses or 

aiit^lopes — only bears, yak, wolves, lagomys, and shel- 

"irakes — but all love of shooting had left me ; I had quite 

''uough to do with surveying the route, and watching 

thu men and horses. 

Crossing another low range of hills to the south of 
Tsulm^-t'ang we entered the basin of the Do-jong." Here 



I 



iWluipH still is resorted to in Japan, 
*line the sbonlder-bl&de of a goHt ia 
lued. Atti]a, before the battle ot ChA* 
ioM.thua learnt of bui impeodiug de- 
IfX. WiUi&indeRi]bTak,tiihlB"Itiii- 
^nriom," p. 31S, bas aft interesting 
xvtr on thU euBtnm. See Appendix, 
iVW. CT. also Lubbock, ■'Orijiin of 
Ci»iliMUoti,''p.238;fitienBe Qjialre- 
niiie, '■ Histoire dee MonRoles de la 
Perae." p,267, and E.B.Tylor," Prim- 
ili™ Cultnre," I, 134. 

• On the map eompiled by G. W. E. 
Atkinson from Puudit A — K — 's xur- 
rey. In Petermann's " Geographischo 
Uitth«i1nngen," Ig85, Tafel 1, it id 
called Singma thing. The puss over 

12 



the hills nhicli divide it from Earma- 
t'ling ia called Tmime ctiarang in 
Tibetan, and Oron ntu hamer inUon- 
gol. Altitude la 15,640 feet. 

^ TbeM hills are called on our 
maps Lamatolha range, but tbU name, 
meaning in Mongol "Lama's head," 
applies only to a small mniiud of red 
clay and gravel in tlie Do.3ong valley. 
Do- jongia palled Dogengolin Mongol; 
and this stream is nnquestionably an 
affluent of the Yellow River. Prje- 
vattiky. on the map accompanying the 
narrative of his fourth journey, agrees 
with me on this point. On former 
maps it is called Dug bulak or Bug 
bulak, and is made out to be the 
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we saw the first signs of human habitations, low walls mi 
of cattle dung, used by the Tibetans to inclose their te 
and make pens for their sheep and goats. But the seas 
was not enough advanced for the people to have I 
the more sheltered valleys farther south for these ble 
uplands, and though we strained our eyes to find a bla 
tent we could discover none. Dow6 so far had guided 
well, but he now announced that it was so long sin 
he had been over the route he had forgotten it son 
what. There could be no doubt about the general dire 
tion; we must go south, and so we continued slow 
onward, the men obliged to walk nearly all the time to i 
lieve their horses, or enable them to share the loads of tl 
pack-animals, now too heavy for these exhausted beasi 
On May 13th we crossed the water-shed between tl 
Yellow River and the Yang-tzii,* and entered the valley 
the Ra-jong, a much larger and less forsaken one thj 
any we had yet seen. Signs of recent occupation by Ti 
etans were numerous, and Dowe assured me that, besid 
the excellence of the summer pasturage in this valle 
the natives were attracted here by the quantities of gc 
found in the sands and gravels of the streams. To t 
south the valley was closed in by a long, high range 
mountains, the first really imposing one we had met. T 
river flowed through a red sandstone gorge in its waste 
extremity, the summits rising nearly vertically above 
two or three thousand feet. Clouds hung over th< 
sides so thickly that our guide could no longer fi: 
his landmarks, and his perplexity and mine were ve 

head-water of the Ja ch^i or Za ch*ii. that it was Dug bulak, "the sou 

Dug bulak means *' source of the of the Do-jong.'* 

Dug or Dogeu " ; and as A — K — struck i Where we crossed the water-sl 

the river where I did, /. r., near its it was about 15.450 ft. above sea le^; 

source, he was naturally informed The Ra-jong is 800 to 900 feet lo^c 
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great, for to add to our trouble the provisions were nearly 
eihaust^i; what I had estimated sufficient for more than 
1 fortnight had been devoured in ten days. Any one who 
Us traveled with Asiatics or Africans knows the enor- 
mous quantities of food these people can stow away, and 
their great improvidence; and so, in this case, nearly 
» hundred pounds of mutton, forty pounds of butter, and 
a large bag of tsamba had been disposed of in a few days, 
anil we were reduced to eating mutton tallow with our 
lea and tsamba. A small bag of rice, and another of 
choma, which I fortunately discovereil in my Tientsin 
boy's kit, where he had secreted them for his future and 
private delectation, helped us to stave off the pangs of 
hnuger. 

We crossed the valley and commenced the ascent of the 
range to the south, but were able to go only a few miles, 
ill the horses but two giving out long before we reached 
the summit; violent squalls of snow and hail overtook us, 
80, after abandoning a large part of our luggage on the 
monntain side, we finally gave up in despair, and finding 
some springs with a deserted camp near-by, 
*e decided to rest for a day or two, and 
»nd Dowe ahead to explore, and, if pos- 
sible, reach a Tibetan camp and secure 
assistance. 

The next day he returned with two wild- 
looking fellows, and four yak. These men 
consented to take us as far as the camp of : 
their chief, Nam-ts'o Pur-dung, for eight 
china cups {worth about twenty cents), but ••«■*''*■ 
foiild not raake any bargain to go farther before getting 
his consent. They said that in the Ra-jong valley and 
^ the surrounding counti-y rain and snow were nearly 
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incessant, and certainly our experience bore out their 
statement. 

The summit of the pass' (altitude, 15.500 feet) ■was 
crossed the uext morning, and a half-hour's very precipi- 
tous descent brought us into the valley of Mar-jya kou, 
which trends in a southerly direction, and is the winter 
camping-ground of the Nam-ts'o tribe of K'amba, who 
duiing the summer months move into the Ra-jong valley 
which we had just left. A large, clear stream flows down 
it and into the Di-e ch'u, some forty miles farther south. 
We found the vegetation quite advanced, the ground cov- 
ered with the little fern-like Potentilla and a variety of 
pink and white flowers, and along the banks of the river 
the grass sufficiently high to afford good grazing — a 
most pleasing change from the bleak, br6wn desei-t we 
had been in for the last fortnight. 

Some nine miles down the valley we came to the eamp 
of our guides, where we stopped for the night. We were 
sadly in want of food, but these people said they had so 
little for themselves that they could not afford to sell us 
any tsamba or butter, and we had to get along as best w* 
could on ft few handfuls of beans and rioe we discovered ii». 
the bottom of one of our saddli?-bags. 

They told us that there lived in a tent near-by a very- 
famous fortune-teller, and advised me to consult him as to 
what was to befall me on my Journey. This news greatly 
delighted Dowe, for his supply of sheep's shoulder-blades 
had given oat, and for the last few days he had not been 
able to have his daily peep into the future. The man was 
called, and soon made his appearance. A dirty sheepskin- 
gown, and boots with red cloth tops, above which showe<i 
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his bare legs, composed his dress, but what struck me 
most were his features aud hair — a thiu aquiliue nose, 
large eyes, and a tangled mass of curly locks hanging over 
his shoulders and half-hiding his face. Ho looked like a 
European in disguise, rather than an Asiatic. Later on 
I found this type quite common in eastern Tibet, among 
the men especially, but I have never noticed it among 
persons from the central or western part. Having been 
asked to tell my fortune, he took out of his gown a lit- 
tle book, with a sti-ing attached to each teaf, and, hav- 
ing twisted the strings together, he handed it to me to 
"draw" one. Then he read the writing on the page I 
had chosen, aud, referring to another larger book, he 
said that, if I wanted to reach my destination, I must 
travel quickly, not lose a minute anywhere, for that was 
my only chance of success. This was timely aud sound 
advice at all events, aud I trusted I should be able to 
follow it. 

The people of this part of Tibet enjoy great celebrity 
•B fortune-tellers not only throughout their own country, 
Vnt also in Kan-su and Mongolia, and I have frequently 
heard the most astonishing tales of their wonderfnl clair- 
voyance.' 

One of the men who had guided us to this camp was 
&Diost accomplished villain, if his own stories could be 
believed, and his looks certainly were worthy of a cut- 
tbroat He said that all Chinese were thieving rascals, 
aud he was proud to say he had killed several himself; that 
it Would afford him pleasure to adii some of my party to 
tile list of his vifitims, if his chief Nam-ts'o Pur-dung so 
urdere<l it. My men looked aghast, for all this was said in 

'I find it mentioned iuChiueBe hie- been K'anibaT We kiiow that the 
MthBt the sorcerers of the Uigurs Mongol emperors at Chiua had Tib- 
*<K ctUed Sam. C&n tfaey iiave etan magiciBJiB at their court. 
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the most matter-of-fact and placid way while drinking 
tea with us. The rest of the men in this oamp were not 
80 bloodthirsty, and, taking me for a Chinese oflBcial, their 
only fear was that I would "eat them" by demanding 
food and pack-animals of them without offering pay, and 
great was their relief when assured that I always paid for 
everything I got. 

The next day we moved down the valley to a place 
called S6r-jong, a few miles from the chiefs camp, and it 
was with considerable anxiety that I awaited the return 
of Dowe, whom I had sent to him with presents, and 
a request to sell me food, for on my reception here 
depended the future of my whole journey. With horses 
no longer fit to travel, without food, without a guide, I 
could go no farther if he refused me hel]!. After a while 
my man retumeil and said the chief was coming to visit 
me ; and he soon made his appearance, accompanied by two 
of his sons and a number of servants. Nam-ts'o Pur-dung 
was a fine-looking man of fifty, with clear-cut features and 
an expression of much dignity. Unlike the generality of his 
countrymen, who let their hair liang loosely over their 
shoulders, his head was shaved. His sheepskin gown was 
trimmed with a broad border of otter fur, and on his head 
was a blue cloth cap with sable trimmings. The servants 
wore cotton-covered hats with broad rims and very high 
but narrow crowns, exaggerated Korean hats — common- 
ly worn in this countiy as in the Koko-nor and Ts'aidam 
during summer. The D6ba brought me a bag of tsamba, 
another of eluira, and some butter ; and said that tlie next 
day he would send me two sheep. This very kind reception 
astonished us, but it was soon explained. About a fort- 
night before, he told us, he had seen a Pung-shih fr5m 
Hsi-ning on his way south, who had said it was possible 
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«iet an official from Peking would pass 
til is way, and had asked him, as a per- 
sonal favor, to do all he could to assist 
hi ru. This was a truly agi'ee- 
alile surprise and proved that 
the protestations of friend- 
ship on the part of my late 
fellow- traveler had been sin- 
cere. His assistance was most 
tiinely, as the chief added 
that, but for the Tuag-shih's 
request, he would have done 
nothing for me. 

He and his party stayed 
with me till the nest day, 
amusing themselves with my 
guns, the old chief mak- 
itig some very ^od shots. 
^Tien he tired of this, he 
tock out a small book of 
jrayers, or rather invocations 
^todeities and mystic sentences, and read it for a half-hour 
^mm BO, checking off each reading on his rosaiy by means 
of a little silver clamp set with coral. Before going to 
sleep, and again the next morning, he burnt opposite 
the tent a quantity of juniper spines and made au obla- 
tion of tea — religious rites sedulously observed by all 
respectable people in eastern Tibet. I accompanied him 
the next day to his tent, which I found differed from 
those of his people only in that it was larger, some fifty 
feet long and forty feet broad. The general ameuhlemevt 
was in all points similar to that of the Koko-nor Tibetan 
tents. His wife, a buxom woman of thirty-five, wearing a 
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erown of large amber disks in each of which was set 4^ 
coral bead, and with similar ornaments sewed on black 
satin bauds holding together the innumerable plaits of 
her hair, presided over a long Hue of copper kettles, from 
which she dealt out milk and tea that male and female 
slaves placed with a bag of tsamba and a bos of batter 
before each new-comer. She was the Deba's second wife, 
and by her he had a son and a daughter ; the first wife 
was dead, and had left him five sons. The chiefs most 
valued belongings wei-e a verj' common Lefaucheux re- 
volver he had bought from a Chinese, and a few fowls 
brought from SsiS-ch'uan as curiosities, and the only 
ones I saw in this part of the country. 

He agreed to hire me a number of yak to carry my 
luggage to Jyekuudo, the firet town south of the Dre eh'u, 
and exchanged three or four fresh ponies for my worst 
ones. Besides a few presents of no great value which 1 
gave him before leaving, I promised to send him a revolver 
and a hundred cartridges on arriving at Jyekundo. This 
prize delighted him ; he said that his peace was being con- 
tinually distui'bed by the Golok aud the Derge people, who 
made razzias on his lands, but now he would be able to 
sleep quietly, for when they learnt, as lie would take eare 
they should, that he bad a " six-shooter," they would be 
more wary how they troubled him. I asked him what 
was his name, for Nam-ts'o Pnr-dung was only a nick- 
name which meant the "Hammerer of Nam-ts'o"; but he 
said that no one might know it, it was a profound secret, 
and his enemies feared him the more on account of this ' 
mystery which hung about his personality. 

The exposed and difBcult position which this borderer 
holds, and the little store he can put on the assistance of 
the Chinese government are exemplified by the following 
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which took place in 1884, and of which he briefly spoke 
to me during my stay with him. 

In the winter of 1883, the chiefs of Nam-ts'o, Tendo, 
etc., made representation to the Amban at Hsi-ning that 
of late years they had been the victims of tyrannical 
oppression and extortionate levies from Derg6, as well as 
of constant raids upon their territories by the Golok, in 
addition to which D6ba jong (i. e., Lh'asa) ^ forced them to 
pay an annual subsidy in tea and silver in aid of its 
military expenditure. They requested that an officer be 
sent from Hsi-ning to deal with these irregularities. 

A pi-tieh-shih, or government clerk, a major, twenty 
Chinese soldiers, and fifty Mongols were accordingly de- 
spatched, and the story of their exploits is told as follows 
in the report made to the emperor by the Amban Li 
Sh^n : 

** They reached the territory of the Nam-ts'o tribe on 
the Yii-shu frontier, on the 2d of August, 1884, having 
t^veled with all due expedition, and were visited by the 
^o--ch?ang - and others of the tribe, who stated that the 
^itig of Derge had sent his controller with 3000 men to 
^^<^iipy a place called Tendo,^ from whence he was going 
^'^1^ shortly to make an attack upon the Nam-ts'o tribe ; 
^^<i the pi-tieh-shih and the major were requested to 
*^H them what they should do. 

** The pi-tieh-shih and the major theifeupon issued a 



The kingdom of Lb'asa is thus 
***led throughout Tibet. The ex- 
^'^^sion Lh'asa d^, used by some 

P^^pean authors, I never heard 
^^^e in the country. D6{8di) means 

^ district, a canton." 

l^am-ts'o Pur-dung's Chinese rank 
1? ^(hdCang^ ''head of a hundred." 

^^^Qtans call him Dt^ ; and, when 
^^^Uessing him, Panbo,'' Official." 



3 Called by Chinese, Cheng-to. It 
is the capital of a district southeast 
of Nam-t8*o some 40 miles. It was 

visited by A K » who calls it 

Tendhu. It is an important trading 
center, and has over 200 houses be- 
sides a lamasery with several bun- ' 
dred inmates, but Chinese traders do 
not visit it. 
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summons which they sent to the controller of D6rg^ 
calliDg ui)on him to appear before them, and await tli 
action they might take. In reply the said controll^x- 
sent a written representation in the following words : * Tbi.^ 
Nam-ts'o demand blackmail from our people, and, unless 
the Deba of Nam-ts'o is rigorously treated within ttxe 
space of three days, my men are so numerous that it wiXI 
be impossible to keep them back.' 

"The pi-tieh-shih and major then consented to Nam- 
ts'o Pur-dung being sent for and examined with a view to 
dealing with him, but the controller declined to be present 
at the inquiry ; and on the 11th of September, at the end 
of upwards of a month's delay, Nam-ts'o Pur-dung sent 
a man to say that the D6rg6 people had brought up tw^o 
brass howitzers, and their troops were contemplating an 
immediate advance, so he earnestly prayed for assistance - 

" The major then went to Tendo, with an escort (^^ 
fifty sabers, to demand an explanation of the reason (o^^ 
these unauthoiized and criminal hostilities, whereupon th^^ 
controller, having no explanation to give, recalled hi 
troops and remained in observation. 

" At this juncture, one Lu Ming-yang, a lieutenant 
stationed at Kanze/ reached the place {L e.y the capital of 
Derge), in the progress of a tour of inspection, and the 
pi-tieh-shih wrote officially to him requesting him, as he 
was on the spot,to help to establish peace. In due course, 
the lieutenant replied that he had laid the contents of the 
pi-tieh-shih's despatch before the high authorities of Ssii- 
ch'uan, and expected an answer in about sixty days,- when 
he would proceed to take action. 

1 He was still commander at Eanz^ 2 The hsieh-tai, or ** colonel,'' sta- 

when I passed through that place, tioned at Ta-chien-lu controls the 

His detachment comprised about actions of the officers posted in 

twenty unarmed infantry soldiers. eastern Tibet. Lu could easily have 
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'* Matters remained in statu quo until the 10th of Feb- 
ruary, 1885, when the lieutenant informed the pi-tieh-shih 
and major that he had been ordered to summon the 
controller of D6rg6 before him. The pi-tieh-shih then 
hurried off to Bat'ang, which he reached on the 20th of 
February,* to assist in the inquiry, and had an interview 
with the lieutenant. The controller of D6rg6, however, 
never put in an appearance, and, after waiting many 
days for him, the pi-tieh-shih returned to the place 
from whence he came, Lieutenant Lu also taking his 
departure.'' ^ 

This narrative is interesting for many reasons, but 
principally as illustrating the condition of the country 
and the little deference shown to the Chinese government 
l>y the most powerful state of eastern Tibet. I shall have 
occasion farther on to speak of the endeavors being con- 
tinually made by the Lh'asa people to annex this part of 
the country or at least to make it their tributary. Here 
1 will only call attention to the fact that in the fore- 
going story of events in Nam-ts'o in 1884-85 we see 
^tne thirty or forty Chinese living on the Tibetans 
^^^ a year during which time they make considerable 
*^tns out of them by the ula, accomplishing nothing, 
^'^Ubbed by the D6rg6 people, &nd leaving the chiefs of 
^"a.ni.ts'o and Tendo exposed to the revenge of their 
^^emies for having called in the assistance of the hated 
^inese. 

Ihe tribes of • pastoral Tibetans living north of the 
^^^^ ch'u, from its sources to Jy6kundo or even farther 

•^^^rd from him in twenty days, but, passing through D6rg4 dron-cher. 

^ l^Q could do nothing in the matter, The time usually taken to perform 

*^^ only wanted to ** save face " by this journey is ten or eleven days. 

Procrastinating. 2 See ** Peking Gazette," Sept. 15, 

^ Tbe pi-tieh-shih probably left 1885. 

Jy^kuudo and reached Bat'ang by 
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east, were organized by the Chinese government in 1732 
into thiiiy-nine hundreds ruled by hereditary chieftains 
or DebUj and under the control of the Hsi-ning Ambaa, 
or, in case of tribes located near the Ssii-ch'uan boi*der, 
under that of the governor-general of that province. 
These tribes were to pay to the emperor an annual 
tribute of one horse for every hundred ; and had also to 
supply to all Chinese officials and tribute missions travel- 
ing through their country horses, yak, guides, and food, 
in other words the ula, from the Dr6 ch^u to Dolon batur 
in the Ts'aidam. The horse tribute was soon after coai- 
muted for a poll-tax of yg-o of an ounce of silver eaeli 
family, and this arrangement has been adhered to down 
to the present day.' These clans or tribes are knowTD 
as K'amha^^ a name which in reality applies to all inhai>- 
itants of K^ams, or ICamdOj as the eastern portion oi 
Tibet is called, but in common parlance, except whexi 
reference is made to those northern tribes, that name i^ 
replaced by a host of special ones particular to the people 
of the different districts, such as Horba, Dergewa, Lit^' 
angwa, etc. 

The most interesting, but unfortunately the least knowc^ ^ 
of these tribes of northern Tibet are the Golok, who ii^ ^ 
habit a large district extending from near the border o^ 



1 See *' Hsi-Ts^uig t'li Vao," V, 20. nals," I, 127, has the followini^ 

- Prjevalsky in the letter to the interesting remark : * ' The northerf^ 

Czarewiteh cited already (p. 175), part of the Lepchas country it 

speaking of the Nam-ts'o K'amba, inhabited by Sikkim Bhoteas (o 

says: "Hore wander with their flocks Kumpa), a mixed race calling them^'^ 

of goats and sheep the Mongols of the selves Enmpa Rong or Kumpa--'^ 

tribe of Kani." I cannot conceive how Lepchas; but they are emigr»nts;«^^ 

he could have made such a mistake, as from Tibet, having come with the 

there is absolutely nothing Mongol first rajah of Sikkim. Their province 

about tliis people, who are good rep- is northeast of Lhassa.*' Kumpa 

resentatives of old Tibetan civiliza- K'amba and Kumpa Rong (or Rong- ^ 

tion, possibly descendants of the wa) mean "agricultural K'amba," 

Tang-hsiang of the sixth century of or ''K'amba living in an agricultural -^ 

our era. Hooker, *' Himalayan Jour- district." 
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narthwestem Ssti-ch'uan to the sources of the Yellow 
fiiver. The few representatives of these tribes I met 
differed from the rest of the population of eastern Tibet 
only in their language, which, although undoubtedly Tib- 
etan, is hardly comprehensible to any one who has not 
made a special study of it. There are said to be over 
a thousand tents (or about 5000 souls) in these Golok 
tribes, chief among whom is the A-chii Golok, whose 
head is known as A-chii jyabo.* Many of the people 
live in caves in the hills, and all of them are depen- 
dent on either the Sung-p'an traders, or the neighboring 
Tibetan tribes, for the barley and metal work they use. 
They sometimes visit Tankar, but the greater part of 
their trading is done at the lamasery of Lh'a-brang, at 
K^Uei-t^, or at Sung-p'an, where they carry musk, hides, 
f^iTs, and some gold dust. Trading is, however, the least 

• 

'^portant of their vocations ; pillaging caravans and mak- 

'^g forays on the agricultural Tibetans supply them, 

^thout much trouble, with the few articles necessary 

^ their existence. Some lamas live among them, in 

^^^ts, but most of those of their people who enter the 

^^^er reside at Lh'a-brang or Daj6 gomba in the Horba 

^^Xmtry. 

-All the pastoral tribes, called in Tibetan Drupa or 
*^^^ukpa^ are ruled by chiefs called Deba^ who have no 
^'tiier officials under them. They have, as far as my obser- 
vation goes, very little authority ; in case of war they lead 
*t^w men, and in time of peace they see that the pasture 
^xids of their tribes are not encroached upon ; they levy the 
v^urious taxes for China, for Lh'asa, or Derg6, as the case 
^^^^»y be, and sometimes arbitrate quarrels among their 

^ The ^'Huang-chlng cbih-kuni^- Golok. See also Hue, "Souvenirs 
^^» ^ VI, mentionB six tribes of Golok, d'un Voyage dans la Tartarie," U, 231 . 
tlix^ee of whom it ealls A-shu (A-ch*tt) 2 Written, Hbrog-pa, 
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clansmen, but generally the people settle such matter* 
between themselves. 

Besides these strictly nomadic tribes, there is in evei^ 
part of Tibet a large proportion of the population livia- S, 
in tents, and also known as Drupa; however, their organi- 
zation is not, I have been told, a tribal one, but partak^^ 
of that prevailing in the section of country they inhabi ^ 
and, therefore, it will be treated later on when referent^-** 
is made to the more civilized parts of eastern Tibet, 

The Drupa are strictly pastoral, having herds of y^II^^ 
and horses, and flocks of sheep and goats. Dogs and - * 
few cats, but no domestic fowls, are found among tbenr^^*' 
The Tibetan mastiff is rarely seen in eastern Tibet, bu-*^^ 
mongrels in which a slight strain of mastiff blood ii -*^ 
discernible are constantly met, and make most adniira-^^" 
ble watch-dogs. These people rely on their agricultura.^^^ 
neighbors for barley, and the only vegetable food they ea'-*^* 
is choma, which grows abundautly all over the country^^^ 
Their customs are nearly identical with those of the Koko-* ^' 
nor Tibetans; like them they marry only one wife, whort:*^*- 
they purchase from her parents; like them also they gef*"^ 
rid of their dead by exposure on the hillsides. - 

The K^amba are exceptionally fine horsemen, rauchi^'* 
more graceful than even the Mongols. Their saddles ar^^"^ 
also much l>etter than those used by the latter people, thet-^ ' 
finest coming from Derg6 and Lit'ang. Like the Arab^^* 
they ride with such short stirrups that the thighs ai-e^^ 
horizontal, and use a large ringed snaffle-bit. 

After spending the better part of a day with Nam-ts'o^^ 
Pur-dung, I retunied to my camp, where shortly after— — 
ward the guide he had promised me arrived, and also—' 
seven yak to cairy the loads of my horses. Next morning" 
we left for Jyekundo. Following the Mar-jya kou valley"^^ 
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for a few miles, we came to the first houses we had seen iu 
the eoimtry, small stone dwellings built against the hill- 
side, with several stories reache*! by notched logs set 
agaiust the outer walls. Here the road branched into 
two; the longer but better one following the stream,' the 
other, steeper but shorter, leading up a valley on the left 
and over the Lh'a-dang la, a pass about 2000 feet high. 
A little way down the other side of this, we again earae 
on the river; and here, at an altitude of about 13,800 feet, 
coltivation commenced, but the soil was so stony that the 
crops must be extremely small. Barley is the only grain 
i^iaed; it is, I believe, of a pec-uliar loose-husk species, at 
least the better kind is. When preparing it for tsamba 
it is parched in a copper pan, and the husks are easily de- 
tached by winnowing. When the common kind of barley 
IS used, the meal is very poor; the husks remain in it, and 
wrhen mixed with tea it looks aud tastes like a bran mash. 
We stopped for the night in a small village called 
Ta-kou, about four miles north of the Dre cbX at which 
rtver the district of Nam-ts'o ends in this direction. The 
house we occupied belonged to the Deba, and is fur the 
exclusive use of officials traveling along the road. Simi- 
lar official inns are found along all the principal roads 
iii Tibet; they are called jija-tsn k^am/ by the natives, 
aud kunt/ kuan by the Chinese. Each of them has a few 
servants, generally two, the one a hostler {(a yo), the 
other an indoor help {leu yo, "upper servant") who suj)- 
plies guests with tea, fuel, water, etc. These persons 

' A mile or so below this point place with aucb a DBine. Nnm-ts'o 

there Me liot springs, and near-by a is the name of the whole district, «nd 

'e'honses. On the sltetoh-rnap pre- probably ineanH, " Hesvenly lake," 

PSKd from the report of Pundit A— A large lake to the north of Lh'asa 

K~("Proc. Boy. OeOR. 8oc.," Vl\, bears the same name (in Mongol, 

lM)thCTe figures at this point a town Tengri-nor). 
'»lled Niameho. I could bear of no 
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are usually women, and their duties are far from I 
sinecures when a large party is stopping in the h 
under their care. Tibeta-n villages are almost inv 
bly built on rocky ledges, high above the streams, 
where they do not cover any arable soil, so s< 
throughout the country. The women are oblige 
brmg all the water, in barrels carried on their b; 
from the streams below. A rawhide strap is pt 
across the breast, and around the barrel, whose bo 
rests on the thick folds of the gown, which hang ar^ 
the waist. In many localities the village is at let 
quarter of a mile away, and the women are consti 
employed at this hard work, which it is beneatl] 
dignity of a man to perform. 

The houses at Ta-kou, and all those I saw farthei 
were built of stone, usually limestone or some shaly ] 
the surface sometimes covered with a coating of 
or plaster. A large gateway with heavy double c 
led into a courtyard, around which were the builc 
and sheds. These houses also were two-storied, a not 
log of wood set against the wall serving as a ladd( 
reach the upper one. The roof of the first floor serv 
a gallery to the second stoiy. It is made of mud, 
ing on heavy rafters. Holes are left in it by whicb 
smoke escapes from the rooms on the first floor; and, i] 
case of interior rooms, these holes are the only aperi 
by which light is admitted. When there are any wind 
they ai'e simply openings about three feet square ii 
walls, without any means of keeping out the wind 
cold, except in the finest houses, where heavy boards 
ing in grooves are used to close them. There is absoli 
no furniture ; sometimes a log of wood roughly squar 
found near the hearth ; this is used to place one's cu] 
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bat as a general thing even this primitive table is lacking. 
Some houses contain furnaces, on which the kettles boil 
aver a dang fire ; in othei-s, there are lai^e, open hearths, 
in the center of each of which are three stones to rest 
ttie pot on. The simplioity of the nomad is found in 
all the appointments of the agricultural Tibetan's home. 
In many houses there are not more than two or three four- 
walled rooms, all the rest of the building consisting of 
wvered galleries opening on the courtyard. These have 
the great advantage of being better lighted and more 
airy than rooms, yt-t hardly colder; they are also freer 
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from vermin, with which one is fearfully tormented everjr^- 
where in Tibet, fleas especially swarming. The groun^i3 
floor of all these houses is used as a horse-stable, as i ^s 
often the case in mountainous and cold countries, Switzer^— 
land for example; and every house is provided with welL^ 
arranged latrines. It is probable, that the heat from th 
horses, which is sufficient to raise the temperature o 
the room over their stable, suggested the idea of ha 
ing them under the dwelling-room. It is a curious fac^r 
which shows how little progress this people have macL 
in the arts of civilization, that they appear to be unabL 
to build but the roughest kind of houses and only thos- 
where there is little woodwork. SsTi-ch\ianese carpente 
and brickmakers do nearly all the building in easte 
Tibet, and also fell the timber necessary for the work, 
met large numbers of them on the road to Kanz^ tra 
eling to remote localities, to build temples and bridgei 
to make plows and pack-saddles, and do other kinds 
labor in their respective trades. 

The only tools I ever saw in the hands of Tibeta 
were a primitive sort of adze and occasionally the litt 
Chinese axe. It is not surprising, therefore, to find amo 
them very few household utensils made of wood. The 
chum {do-mong) is a log split in two, hollowed out, ai:i 
circled with willow twigs, and is of home manufacture, bix ^ 
their wooden cups and platters are turned by Chinese, as ar^ 
also the wooden beads used in rosaries and known as poti 
shing. Basketwork is but rarely seen in this country ; tea- 
strainers {ja tsa) of bamboo, and also of Chinese manu- 
facture, were the only wickerware objects that I met with. 
However, the eastern Tibetans are expert potters, making 
two kinds of ware, one a light, glossy black, the other 
of reddish color and heavier. They use the Chinese pot- 
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wheel, and the art has undoubtedly been introduced 
ig them by that people, and in recent times. The 
8 of the tea-pots and bowls made by them repro- 
those affected for these utensils when made of 
1, and their decoration shows the combined in- 
ice of China and India. 



PASSAGE OF THE Dr6 Ctf U (tHE BIVEB OP GOLDEN SAND8> '^ 
JYEKUNDO, d6bg6, THE HORBA STATES, GIBONG 

TA-KOU marks approximately the point on my journey 
where I left the border-land of northeastern Tibet * 
and entered a generally thickly peopled region occupi^^i 
alternately by agricultural and pastoral tribes, an<i e*' 
tending without interruption to Ta-chien-lu, the frontier 
town of western Ssii-ch'uan, where I left the country. 

About four miles below Ta-kou we came on the Dx^ 
chHi, the upper Yang-tzii chiang,* a beautifully blue riv^^ 
about a hundred and fifty yards wide and twenty fe^* 
deep, flowing swiftly between high, bare mountains o^ 
a reddish color. This was the terrible torrent of whic^b 



1 On the sketch map illustrating 

A K 's journey in Tibet, in 

'' Proc. Roy. Geog. Soc," VU, 136, 
Mogonzen, Rablu, and Gaba are 
mentioned as names of districts 
touching Nam-ts'o. None of these 
names was recognized by any of the 
natives I questioned about them. 

'-^ Marco Polo speaks of this river 
as the Briu,Sy and Orazio della Penna 
calls it Biciu, both words represent- 
ing the Tibetan J>r6 chUt. This last 
name has been frequently translated 
•'Cow yak river," but this is certainly 
not its meaning, as cow yak is dri-mOy 
never pronounced cfre, and unintel- 
ligible without the suffix mo. Drv 
may mean either mule, dirty, or rice, 



but as I have never seen the wo:*^ 
written, I cannot decide on any ^^ 
these terms, all of which have exact ^5' 
the same pronunciation. The Mo^**^' 
gols call it Murus osuj and in boo^^ 
this is sometimes changed to Mur^* 
oifu, *' Tortuous river.'* The Chine^^ 
call it Twigfien ho, "River of »^^ 
Heaven." The name Chin-sha chiai9^ ^ 
" River of golden sands," is nev^*" 
applied to it in this part of its cours-^^' 
but is used for it from Bat'ang to S«^* 
Fu, or thereabouts. Yang-tzu kiar»^^ 
(or chiang) is the name we give tl*-^*-* 
great stream, but this appellation ^^ 
unknown in China, where it is call^^^ 
Ta Chiang^ " Great river," or Ta ku^ 
chiang^ " Great official river." 
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heard so much, and which Mongols and Chinese 
agreed in considering the most formidable obstacle on this 
road. We were not to cross it at this point, however, 
and after following its bank for about half a mile, we 
entered a narrow valley trending southeast, and began 
tbe ascent of the Oyo la, an extremely steep and dif- 
ficult pass, especially on its south side. We had to 
abandon three of the horses, on the way up ; the hard 
work and scanty provender they had had since lea^dng 
the Ts'aidam had reduced them to skeletons. The moun- 
tain was almost entirely composed of shaly rocks which 
cropped out in nearly vertical layers, making walking 
over them extremely disagreeable.' The southern slope 
was at an angle of perhaps 30°, and covered with a mass 
of disintegrated stone and clay, through which we slid 
till we reached a grassy ledge some thousand feet from 
the summit, where we were glad to camp. 

The next day we completed the descent, and, after fol- 
lowing up for some miles a little affluent of the Dr6 ch'u 
flowing westward, we ascended by a very easy gradient 
the Rungo la {altitude, 15,800 feet), covered to a height of 
^^Ixmt 13,000 feet above sea level with a scrubby growth 
^Hthrush, and from its top again saw the Dre eh'ii twisting 
■ «Bd turning among mountains from 2000 to 3000 feet high. 
The descent from this pass was even more precipitous 
than that of the day before, the ground under us a mass 
of broken-up and disintegrated mica-schist and slate. 

There were three or four villages near the river, but 
though the guide tried in several houses to get some one 
to launch one of the numerous skin coracles we saw dry- 
ing on the housetops, and ferry us across, none would do 
». We then started up the river, hoping to find the 

' The attitude at this pass is BpproxiiuBtely 15,650 feet above sea levei. 
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people more obliging at the next village. We liad no» t 
proceeded more than a mile when we ran into a large 
party of horsemen coming our way. They were arm< 
to the teeth with guns, lances, bows and arrows, an< 
swords, some of them canying two of these. Amon^s^ 

them were several chiefs, and they lost no time in assert- 

ing their right to be obeyed, by saying that we should nol 
cross the river, which marked the point beyond which 
no Chinese had the right to go unless authorized so to dc 



by themselves or the chief at Tendo. They ordered us tcuD 
accompany them to that town, which was only a day's 
ride to the east, and there see the Chinese T^mg-shih an< 



the Dcba and all the other chiefs of the country, who hac^3 
assembled to settle some long-standing dispute about y=a 
boundary line. Although I would have been delightec:3 
to see my late fellow-traveler and all the dignitaries (^ ^ 
the country, I conceived that it would not be pruden— ^ 
to venture there, that it would be putting my bead in th 
lion's mouth ; so, telling them that we would follow the 
but slowly, as our horses were very tired, we let them rid -^ 
on ahead, and, as soon as they were out of sight, tume-^1 
down the river, and after a few miles of very roug^ 
riding we stood by the Dre ch'u at the ferry near th^*? 
village of l)re-kou. 

As wo (U\sconded the steep mountain we could see 
a wee boat crossing and recrossing, looking no larger 
than a wash-tub and not unlike it in shape. The 
river was about a hundred and seventy-five yards wide, 
swift and d(*ei>, and we all felt rather nervous at the 
id(^a of ha\4ng to make our worn-out horses swim this 
mill-race, and trust ourselves and all our belongnings to 
such a fragile boat. But it had to be done, and done 
(uiicklv, before anv one c»ould send orders not to ferrv us 
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L«ro86; night was falling rapidly, and masses of black 
;load were gathering in the valley above us and a storm 
seemetl imminent. In a trice we had unloaded the yak, 




unsaddled the horses, and with much shouting and pelt- 
ing with stones driven them all into the river. The swift 
current carried them down about a quarter of a mile, 
but, accustomed probably to this kind of work, they 
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reserved their strength till swept out of the main chan 
nel, and then, facing the current, they swam quickly t 
the bank, the yak, to my surprise, getting across nmc 
more rapidly than the horses. Our turn came next. Th 




coracle is composed of yak-hides stretched over a fe 
bent twigs, is about five feet long and four feet broad, an 
shaped like half of a walnut shell So frail is it that on 
must be most careful not to put one's foot on the hide, 
but only on the ribs, for the least direct pressure oi 
the skin makes the seams give way. A man stands ii 
the bow and paddles or steers with a short oar, crossing th( 




river diagonally, and then carrying his boat on his bac 
up-stream so as to come back to his starting-point whe 
swept across again. When four men and half our outfi_ 
were across, the storm came sweeping down the gorge, an 
the boatman declined to cross again with such a win 
blowing, for his boat would surely be capsized. It wa^ ^ 
dark by this time, and rain commenced to fall in torrent^^; 
we huddled together under a ledge of rock and prepar e ^ 
to pass the night as comfortably as possible. Our kettl^^? 
tea, and tsamba had fortunately remained on our side (^^ 
the river, and a villager having kindly brought us a bassss=S 
of dry dung and a bellows, we were able to prepare ou-^^ 
usual frugal evening meal. 

The mode of salutation among the people in this se(^ 
tion of the country is novel. They hold out both hand 
palms uppermost, bow with raised shoulders, stick o 
their tongue, and then say 0/7, oji. When desirous 
showing respect to a person, or expressing thankfulness 
they stick out their tongue and say Ka-dri (hkah-hdrin)} 




iln central Tibet the salutation the same time. The Chinese mo<^^^^ 

consists in sticking out the tongue, of bowing tends, however, to supe"" ^' 

pulling the right ear, and rubbing sede this national one, which 

the left hip, making a slight bow at now confined to the common peopi*" 
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After a miserable night duriag which rain and snow 
fell continually, we were carried over to our compan- 
ions, and were able to congratulate ourselves on the ease 
with which we had crossed the ten-ible river.' The horses 
were, however, very much fatigued by their swim, and 
we did not advance over six miles that day. Passing by 
the Zouyik ch'iirten, whose red walls and gilt spire make 
it a landmark, and then by the lamasery built near 
it, we again left the Dr6 ch'n, now flowing in a general 
Southeasterly direction, and entered a fearfully stony 
Korge. Passing several small villages, we soon found 
the snow so deep that we could advance no farther, so 
•icscending below the snow line we camped and waited 
*Or the morrow, when we hoped to be able to make a trail 
^^ross the mountains. The people in the villages appeared 
'^'"orypoor, and so small was their supply of barley that we 
■*^«d to pay about ten cents a cupful, and could then buy 
^~*3ily enough to give three or four horses one small feed. 
^t is no uncommon thing here to find the poor people 
^^*.siiig chips of wood to infuse in water instead of tea, and 
^t^>ea-flour is a common substitute for tsamba. 

The following day we managed, after much hard work 
tlirough the deep, soft snow, to reach the summit of the 
^onyik la (altitude, 16,300 feet), and the still higher and 
^steeper Taglung la (altitude, 16,650 feet), just beyond it. 
The sky was clear, so the radiation of the sun on the 

TbrooKhoiit Tibet to say a thing ' The uJtitude of the river at thiK 

** v«ry good tbey hold np tho thumb point I found to be 12,650 feet 




with the fingeni closed, and aay Ange 
Umbo ri, " It IH the thumb," i. t., it is 
the flrst. Second elass is expreHBed 
by holding np the index with the re- 
mark Jnjr^«yf5are.-andaoondowii to 
(he little fin^r, which means that it 
I la the poonit of »ll, Va-nta t4, " It is 



above sea level. This agrees well 
with previous obaervations. Prjeval- 
Hky, some twenty miles west of this 
point, niakeB its altitude 13.100 feet; 

and A K , at Tuden gomba 

[Cli'Ud£ gombal), eomfl thirty miles 
lower down, 11,973 feet. 
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snow caused us much discomfort, though we wore tb 
horsehair eye-shades used in the country,^ and by the tim^Si 
we made camp in the Ranyik Valley, three of us were 




nearly blind. The descent from the Taglung la, the highesi 
pass crossed on the whole Journey, was comparatively^^^f 
easy, though the valley for the iSrst few miles was covereczl—il 
with small angular stones, over which the jaded horses -s 
stumbled and slid. Near the head of the Zonyik Valle>^^3^ 
we saw a herd of some twelve argali, but the snow was —as 
so deep, and any exertion so exhausting, that I did no -^ot 
even attempt to get a shot at them. These were the onl^^ y 
specimens of this kind of sheep I saw in Tibet propei 
although I was told that they were common in the wildi 
gorges along the Dr6 ch'u. 

Leaving the Ranyik lung-ba, where it took a soutlizzA- 
easterly direction, we climbed the next day the Nyi-ch'e: -^n 
la (altitude, 16,450 feet), on which we found a great deal c — *f 
snow, and, a few miles on its south side, entered the valle^^^^y 
in which is Jy6kundo. When about two miles south cni^f 
the pass, we stopped near some tents to eat our midda — J-y 
meal. We had hardly lit our fire, when a man and ^ 

woman came to us, and offered me a little bucketful of sou-^*^ 
milk, some fresh butter and cheese. This pleased my mei^ ^ 
immensely; they said it augured well for the receptio*^ ^ 
we would receive at Jyekundo, for nothing, they hol( 
is a better omen, than to receive a present on arrivin[ 
at or nearing the journey's end. In this connection '. ^ 
am reminded of another popular superstition of Tibe1 
If a person on going out, meets another carrying an empt; 
pail or bowl, he will turn back, for it is a bad sign; but i^^ 
the first person he meets, carrying anything, has his boW^ 
or bucket full, it is a sign of good luck and very oftei^ 

1 See illustration, p. 175. 
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he will give the bearer a k'atag or a small present. In the 
same order of ideas may be classed this people's custom of 
always putting something in a vase, bowl, or pitcher when 
making a present of it, for to give it empty would be 
unlucky.' 

Some six or eight miles below these tents we saw, after 
rounding a rather sharp bend in the road, the brightly 
colored walls of the lamasery of Jy^kundo, crowning 
a high, steep hill, at the foot of which was an in-egular 
mass of fiat-roofed, mud-plastered houses, composing the 
town, and looking like old brick kilns.- Behind the lama- 
sery rose precipitous mountains of dark slaty rocks, with 
here and there stunted juniper and cedar trees growing 
in the clefts ; and farther away a long line of snow-clad 
peaks, an eastern continuation of the range I had re- 
cently crossed. Below the village the river flowed swiftly 
Ijy, through a grassy bottom, where herds of yak and 
ponies were grazing; and women were trudging back- 
Tvard and forward between the river and the town, carry- 
ing barrels of water on their backs. Altogether it was 
a pretty place, and I looked forward to a week 6r two 
of rest in it with great pleasure, but was doomed to dis- 
appointment. 

We took up our lodgings in the courtyard of a house 
belonging to a young woman to whom an admiring T'ung- 
shih had given it, and tried to make ourselves as comfort- 
able as jjossible under a broad shed which covered one side 
of it. Hardly had we started the fire to boil our tea than 
the yard was filled with people eager to see what goods 

1 Wten selling grain or flour, the "Embassy to the Court of the Teshoo 

vender puta back a little in themena- lamB," p. 215: "The peasant 'a home 

ure, so as "not to out the root of isof a meanoonstruction, andresem- 

tnwle" (tsn eM ma-tiyon). bles a brick kiln, in shape and niie, 

^ Captain Turner, I find, mode this more exactly than anything to which 

comparison as far back as 1783. See I can compare it." 
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we had for sale, for, learaing that we were not traveling oi 
official business, they concluded that we must be traders 
My people told them that I was a T'ung-shih on my wa 
to Seii-ch'uan, but the fact of my traveling without ul 
puzzled them not a little; this wa 
something they had not been accui 
tomed to, an oflSeial traveling at hi 
own expense and paying for all h 
required! Fortunately none of thei 
iV-!iJU^^_^ had ever seen a foreigner, so, thoug 
" my features were not like those c 

SILVER NIKtl (.irflKtISIlO 

WORK). the men with me, they never ima^ 

ine<l that I was anything else than a Chinese, but ou 
from some remote part of the empire with which the; 
were not acquainted. My men did their best to keep then 
in this opinion, feeling that on my safety depended thei 
own. Fortunately, also, there wei-e in the town som 
ten or eleven Chinese traders from Ta-ehien-lu, and als' 
one of the party of my fellow-traveler in the Ts'aidan 
Fu T'ung-shih, and they exerted themselves to thei 
utmost to dispel the suspicions of the people and lamat 
and to further my plans. As soon as they found out tha 
I was not an official who eould or would squeeze then 
they came promptly to see me, and having arrange 
a uniform story to tell the people, went and spread i 
about the town. The Hsi-uing Chinaman said he h&' 
known me for years, and that if any discourtesy wa 
shown me it would certainly bring them trouble. 

As far as" the people were concerned, this was enough 
they soon became very friendly and were eager to d> 
anything I desired. We lucidly bought from some of th^ 
natives enough tsamba and butter to last for a day o 
two, and also hay for our horses; for on the morrow th 
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conrtyard was empty, and one of my new friends came and 
told us that the chief, or Ponbo, of the district, who was 
£iso the abbot of the lamasery, suspecting me of being a 
spy from the fact that I was not provided with the pass 
:from the Hsi-ning Amban which all travelers from China 
<>.arry with them, had issued orders forbidding any one 
-trading with me. Whoever disobeyed was to be severely 
Ijeaten, or, if a lama, his nose and ears were to be slit, 
»nd a reward of ten bricks of tea was to be given to 
*he informer. As a reason for these orders, the Ponbo 
said that it had been revealed to him by his books on 
<ltvination that I was a man deeply versed in magic art, 
^wth the power of bringing back to me, within three 
••iays, any money or goods paid by me to others, to my 
«Dwn great profit and their manifest loss. Hence these 
^■neasures were necessary for the people's protection. 
"This taboo was to be in vigor until he could return from 
TTendo, for which town he started at once to consult with 
•mother chiefs on bis future action. This gave me eight 
-^ays of respite in which to decide on some plan for con- 
"•inuing my journey southward, for in less time than that 
^e could not possibly return. 

Jyekundo (altitude 12,930 feet) is at the confluence of 
"two small streams whose united waters empty into the Dre 
*h'u not many miles to the east of the town. The larger 
of these two streams comes from the south, and is called 
the Pach'i ch'u; the name of the other, which flows from 
the west, I did not learn. The town contains about one 
hundred families (400 pei-sons),' some three hundred lamas, 
and a floating population of several hundred in which are 
a number of Chinese and fifteen Mongols with their wives. 

} The tiuinber of ehildren in Titotaii families rsrelj exceeds two. That of 
fi-U'o Pur-duii((, ill which th^re were six, was cousidered abnomuUlf Urge. 
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A few miles south of the town is another lamaserx, 
Changi gomba, with some 300 inmates, aud in the httle 
valleys in the vicinity there are, perhaps, fi-om fifty Xo 
seventy-five tents aud scattered houses, all of which may 
be counted in with this town, which is the chef-lieu of a 
semi-independent district.' 

The importance of Jyekuudo from a strategic and 
commercial point of viflw is considerable, as fairly good 
roads (for Tibet) radiate from it all over the country/ 
Commercially considered it is a distributing point for the 
Chinese trade in the northeastern part of K'amdo, and is 
the only town in that region where Chinese merehant-s are 
allowed to reside. The trade of this place, though large 
for the country, is not valuable ; yak hides, lambskins, 
musk, gold dust, a few deer horns (/« Jung, iu Chinese), 
and a little wool are the principal exports to China. Only 
a small part of the tea trade is iu the hands of the Chi- 
nese, nearly every native that owns a bunch of yak 
engaging in it more or less. To judge from the stock in 



1 The MoDfcola referred to on p. 20S 
are seat to Jy£kunilo by order o( 

the Hai-uing Ajnban to leam Tib- 
et»n, act as au escort to Chinese 
officials, and look after the ula from 
the Ta'aidam. They remain here for 
three years, nnd have official rank. 
There are two from Dsttn Ts'aidam, 
two from Koko Beileb, three from 
Taichiner, one from AmS dsassak. 
two from Tolmukgon (Mohamine- 
duDs), one each from ErkS Beileh, 
Wangkft, Mori wang, and Dungkor- 
wa (Tankar). 

2 The most important road st-arting 
from this point is that leading; to 
Ta-cbien-lu in Ssfi-ch'uan, which I 
followed. Another leads aorogs the 
steppes on the west to Nag eh'u-k'a, 
where it meets the " northern route " 
[riumg lam) from Hsi'Oing, and thence 



reaehee Lh'asa in nine days. Anoihtr 
leads to Ch'amdo. in about ten days, 
Still anotfaerpassesbyTatnbumdo and 
Tendo, and going throngh the Golok 
eouutry comes to Bung-p'an t'ing in 
northwestern Ssil-oh'uan. The capital 
of D^rgi^ is reached from Jj-^kundo 
in six days, andfrom that to WD Bai'ang 
is only eight days fartbersouth. 

A K gives the name of thin 

town as Eegedo. but uoone renognixed 
this. It is sometimes oatled Jygk'ur, 
but (he name is probably written 
Sfffati r^yuN mdo, pronounced JyS- 
guii-do. The termination iln, mean- 
ing "confluence, a pair," is treqaenlly 
pronounced do in eastern Tibet, and 
possJbly go, as in Iiagargo. ifoii. 
another freqnent 
names of places, appears t 
"stream or valley." 
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trade of the Chinese at Jyeknndo, the wants of the people 
are few and inexpensive ; lastings, shirtings, flour, tea, 
"vinegar, red leather, tobacco, and chinaware are the prin- 
cipal goods sold or exchanged by them for the products 
enmnerated- 

The copperware and saddlery used in the country are 
xnanufactured at the capital of D^rge (Derge dron-cher), or 
at Lit'ang, and the few pieces of ironware required come 
from Ta-chien-lu. Traders from Lh'asa visit Jy6kundo 
every year when on their way to Ta^hien-lu, and supply 
it and the whole of eastern Tibet with cloth {truk), out 
of which the gowns of the wealthier class and all lamas' 
clothes are made. 

The Chinese traders are mostly Shen-hsi men from near 
Hsi-an Fu. They are known in western China as lao- 
•^han^ and are by far the most enterprising of their class 
'0 northern and western China. They are authorized to 





in Tibet by the authorities of Ssii-eh'uan, who 

^mt them yearly pei-mits, a system unfortunately not 

known to the Kan-su officials, who by tiieir forty days' 
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permits have stifled all trade between their people and 
Tibetans and Mongols. These Chinese are mostly agents 
of Ta-chien-lu houses, and reside permanently at Jy^ 
kundo, several of them at the time of my visit having 
been there for the last five years. The profits of the 
trade are, they assured me, considerable, but the uncertain 
tempers and general untrustworthiness of the natives, 
who from one moment to another change from best of 
friends to bitterest foes, make their sojourn among them 
a most uncomfortable one. 

From this point on my journey until I reached 
Ta-chien-lu, Chinese silver bullion was not received; 
only Indian rupees were current. When a smaller piece 
of money was needed, which did not frequently occur, 
at least in my case, rupees were chopi)ed in half or 
quartered. I had considerable difficulty in inducing the 
lao-shan traders to exchange forty or fifty taels of silver 
for coin, as they assured me it was absolutely of no 
use to them unless they found some one wanting i^ 
to make ornaments. My gold, purchased at Peking for 
Tls. 20 an ounce, was here at such an extremely low price, 
Tls. 13 or 12.5 an ounce, that I had to keep it.^ 

Gold-washing is one of the commonest occupations 
throughout the country, as every stream seems to contain 

1 In eastern Tibet rupees are discount. When counting money, Ti^ 

called either by their Chinese name^ etans dispose it in piles of five coins 

yang-cliHen^ i. c, '^ foreign coin," or each, but I could not learn what unit 

pHling gomo with exactly the sanae five rupees represented, 

meaning, go-mo (sgar-mo) signifying As to the price of goods in this locsl- 

*^ a flat disk " — not " woman's face,'' ity, musk sold for twenty rupees a cod 

as E. C. Baber was told (see ** Travels of about an ounce weight, tea (shing-p^ 

and Researches in West China," p. i. c, wood tea — more wood than tea) 

198). A rupee is valued by the Chinese one rupee a brick of about five pounds? 

at Tl. 0.3.2 or 0.3.1. The tranka of wheat flour twenty-seven rupees » 

Lh'asa, worth Tl. 0.1.5, known as Chinese bushel (f'ou),tsamba or barl«.^ 

gadan tranka from the name of the three quarts (a 5fcen<7) for a rupee, go^" 

mint at Gadan gomba, is not current dust forty to forty-five rupees ^ 

in eastern Tibet except at a heavy ounce, sheep three to four rupees * 
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in its sands particles of the precious metal ; and, though 
the quantity coUe<^'ted by any individual washer is un- 
doubtedly small, the total amount procured annually can- 
not fail to be of gi'eat value. When passing at Zonyik 
ch'urtfu, on tlie Dre ch'u, 1 saw a man trudging along 
with a gold-washei-'s cradle on his back, and, entering into 
fonversation with him, learnt that he was going home 
after four days' work on the bank of the river. He told 
xne that he had been fairly successful, so I asked him to 
ehow me his gold. He opened the noedle-case hanging by 
bis side, and, taking out a little cotton rag, exhibited about 
tea cents' worth of gold dust mixed with a considerable 
quantity of hornblende. 

Mining is not allowed in Tibet, as there exists a deep- 
rooted superstition, carefully fostered by the lamas, that 
if nuggets of gold are removed from the eartli no more 
gold will be found in the river gravels, the nuggets being 
the roots or plants whereof the gold dust is the grains 
*>r flowers.' 



■'^•d, horses aeventy-flvp to a hundred 

*'»pi!BB, Chinese blue or white eotton 

* blboDi for one rujiee. The only 

'^Wigti goode for sale were shirtingH 

*^ lutings (Ihe latter known to 

**• Tibetans na yH-linij, their Chinese 

***m#). TibeUita measure by Co, or 

?t»MT tru, or cubit (from the elhow 

I ^^ the end of the middle fln^r), and. 

hH^Batu, a fathom (botJl arms atretvhed 

H^P^hill length). Apiece of uutiveeloth 

^^^ta tuuallj nine domba in it. Their 

^^S»1m are the ordinary Chinese stevl- 

^■^rd, (or which they use the Chi- 

^^ae name cfca-ted. For dry meaanres 

*-4»ey have one oorro3|iODdini; Hpprnxi- 

^»«tely t« the Chinese ghengauA oalled 

™^ ,- a bo full of anything is, however, 

*=«lled f o (Jf al). 

1 A Chinese deseription of Lit'ang, 
* U t'aog chih lileh," p. 18. Bays: 

14 



L 



"All the Btrparas and hills in the 
Li -t'ang district contttin gold dust [lit- 
erally, bran gold and sand gold], but 
the lamas will not allow the people to 
roUeot it, tearing lest the vitaliung 
lluidn of the earth (Ci-ch'i) be pemi- 
eionsly affected thereby." WiUiam 
deRabruk.Dji, «■[., p. 289,evidontly re- 
fers to this superstition when he says: 
"iBtl (Tebet) [*ic] habent multum 
dc nuro in terra sua, undo qui indiget 
auro fodit donee reperiat. et aceipit 
quando iudiget, roeidnum roeondenn 
in terra. Quia si reponeret in the- 
sauro Tel in area, rredit quod Deus 
niifcrret ei aliud quod est in terra." 
See also Appendix, on the origin of 
precious raelalH in Tibet, an described 
in native works. The Chinese have 
very similar ideas about tuining or 
digging in the earth. 
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The occupations of the people of Jyekxmdo, an) 
the other towns and villages I visited in this couii|l 
few, simple, and as a general rule not very irksoml 




womeu weave a narrow woolen stuff called la-ica, 
qualities being used uudyed to make fiummer go« 
the coarser to make bags ; they also manufacture bfl 
soles of raw hide, the vamps of leather or coarse coti 
tops of colored pulo, usually red and green for won 
red or variegated for men. But " packing" water ^ 
the river, spreading out and drjHng yak dung Si 
parching and giinding tsamba, and sewing clothes,a 
every-day occupations. The pursuits of the men I 
fined to distant journeys on their own accounts o4 
as yak-drivers, to hunting musk-deer, and washingl 
in which latter the women participate. A very fii 
are smiths, making silver or gold ornaments,' «( 
guns, kettles, saddles, etc. ; but the best sllversn^ 
foaud in tlie lamaseries, where they make 



1 The chatelaine in the p 



hey make veMj 

hde at thia plare. fl 
□f Ddrgfi workmtiiili 

J 
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church service, images of gods, etc. There, also, may be 
found wonderful illuminators and copyists, and men able 
to do any kind of work, tailoring, printing, sculpturing, 
and doctoring. 

It is not too much to say that more than half of the 
time of nearly every man in the country is spent away 
: ftom his home, and this renders the custom of one woman 
^[parrying several brothers less objectionable than it would 
be in a richer country where the conditions of life are 
different. Polyandry is perhhps the most sticking antith- 
ms between the pastoral and the agricultural Tibetans. 
Glnnese authoi-s have ascribed its origin to the superior 
physical and mental faculties of the women, an explana- 
tion which would hardly meet with the approval of anthro- 
pologists, however correct may be the premises from 
which they start. 

From what natives have told me and from my personal 

observations, which show that polyandry exists only in 

Agricultural districts, I am able to offer a plausible and 

probably accurate explanation of the prevalence of this 

Ourious custom. The tillable lands are of small extent 

^nd are all under cultivation, so it is extremely difficult 

for any one to add to his fields, which as a general rule 

I>roduce only enough to support one small family. If at the 

lieath of the head of the family the property was divided 

Q.mong the sons, there would not be enough to supply 

the wants of all of them if each had a wife and family. 

Moreover, the paternal abode would not accommodate 

them. The secular experience of the whole human race 

showing that several families cannot live in peace and 

ooncord under the same roof, the only solution of the 

problem in this case was for the sons of a family to take 

one wife among them, by which means their ancestral 
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estate remained undivided, and they also saved eonsidi 
ble money.' 

Among the nomads, where existence is not dependent 
on the produce of the soil, where herds of yak and Bocks 
of sheep and goats are ever increasing and supply all 
their owuei-'s wants, this necessity of preserving the fam- 
ily property undivided can never have existed. Hence 
we find polyandry unknown ■ among them; monogamy, 
and perhaps a very few cases of polygamy, is the rule 
where they are found. 

Families are generally small in Tibet, three or four 
children, but more generally two. One or moi-e children 
in every family enter the church, and as thei-e are very 
few nuns (at least in eastern Tibet), the numbers of women 
and men are probably about equal. So while polyan- 
drous man'iages are frequently met with, they are not, I 
believe, by any means as numerous as we have been led 
to suppose. In Derg^, the most thoroughly agricultural 
region in K'urado, polyandry is the moat prevalent, but 
there, as in other regions, polygamy is also met with 
among the richer classes. If it be furthermore remem- 
bered that temporary marriages are recognized through- 
out Tibet, whether contracted for six months, a month, 
or perhaps a week, and that those unions are not held 
immoral, we may safely assert that, as regards their 
marriage relations, this people ai-e little romovetl from 
promiscuity, which Js but " indefinite polyandry joined 
with indefinite polygamy."'" 

The offspring from these polyandrous man*iages treat 



' Tbin (>!ipIanBLioif of polyandry 
not atrprvd kh elacidBtiag its origin, 
but mtber its continuanee 
Bouutry. Its romot* origin is, I 
Ucvp,,rigbtly fmrrilxHl as KD ndvai 



the 



on the primitive unrp^Uted state of 
Mvage tribes. See Herbert Speofer, 
"Principles of Sociology," II. 6*5. 
s Herbert Spencer, op. oil., II, W2. 
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as father whomever their mother teaches them to recog- 
nize by that name ; the other husbands are the (.-hildreD's 
"ancles."' Family names are unknown in Tibet, and 
diildren are spoken of as of such and such a woman; 
hsrdly ever is the father's name mentioned. 

"Whatever be the marriage ctistoms prevailing in a 
locality the wife is pi-ocured by purchase, as among the 
tribes of the Koko-nor, and as soon as the woman has 
putered the home of her husband she assumes control of 
nearly ail his affairs ; no bujing or selliug is done except 
by her or with her consent and approval. She is the 
recognized head of the house. This preeminent position 
of women in Tibetan society has been from of old one of 
the peculiarities of this race, of which parts have fre- 
quently been governed by women, as evidenced by the 
history of the state of eastei-n Tibet, called Xii Km by 
Chinese historians, where a queen always ruled, the male 
Pf»pulation being only wairiors and tillers of the soil.- At 
th© present day the large principality of Po-mo, near 
Suug.p'au t'ing, is governed by a queen.^ Tibetan polyg- 



' It is intereBting to no 
vliile the Tibetan language 
l*'»tively rich in words expregsing 
Wher, mother, brothers, in relation 
tu age or to sislera, iincleB,and aunta. 
it huH only one for " nephew or 
niefe* — and this is also used for 
Hudson and granddaughti 
ooae to exprenB "ci 
J*i>r(»ptni)," brothel 
Siilen!," is Hometimes used 
this relationship. 
" See Appendix, iufrd. 
3 Hany learned and worthy latnss 
ichom t have qaeslioned on the suh- 
jwt of polyandry have asBoreii ine 
that it is a sinCul practice, solely 
attributable to the very lax morality of 
the p4M>pte, and by no means a recog- 
nized institntioD. This opinion was 



that also that of the early Christian mia- 
coni- sionarieB in the country. ThuBGeorjn. 
"Alphabetum Tibetanum." p. 458 
(quoting probably Father Andrada), 
saysot it ; "Ab hoe turpitiidinisgenere 
alien i sunt riri nobiie^, et elves 
honesti." OriwiodellaPenna, "Breve 
Notizia del Kegno del Tibet," p. 71, 
The word spenks as follows: "EcirealJmarita^i 
brothers and tra ]e persone non molto eomode vi £ 
un pessiroo abuso, non per6 ordinatn 
dells leg)^. ma introdotto dall' abuao. 
ohe quantl fmlelli sono in nna easa 
pigliuuD una sol moglie per tutti, at- 
tribiiendosi la prole aquello, dl eui la 
donna asserisce diaverconeepnto, ma 
questo ordinariamenle non saceede 
tra persone nobili e oomode, quali 
prendano una moglie sola, e talun 
Krande pit d'uria, raa di raro." Female 
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amy is, as previously remarked, confiued to the wealtliier 
class and principally the chiefs, and has been introdtieM 
by intercourse with China and India.' 

Before dropping the question of Tibetan women, I 
must note one of their most peculiar and objectionable 
habits, that of smearing their faces with a thick blacV 
paste, composed of grease and cutcb, called tcii-Ja.' TheS 
say they use it as salve to protect their skins from tb'' 
dry wind which M'ould chap them and make them roug^ 
The lamas tell another story: they say that Demo Ri»" 
poch'e, who lived in the latter part of the eighteenth c^"*" 
tury, and who is one of the greatest of their latter-d.^y 
saints, ordered all the women of Lh'asa to dis^ure the^"^- 
selves thus whenever they showed themselves in publ_ ^■c- 



infantit^ide is not praelised in Tibet 
except nmong tb« women married to 
CbinesD. Marriago being by puFcliaBe, 
parents are interested in bringing up 
aU their girls; probably many die in 
infanoy, on aoeount of the severity o( 
lbs climat«, irant of care in bodily 
oleanliaese, and lackof medical atten- 
tion. I saw hardly any girls aged 
eighteen who were not married. F,. 
V. Daber, " Travels and Kescarcbes in 
Western China," 97, xpeaks as follows 
on Tibetan polyandry: "Polygamy 
\ obtains in valteyH, while polyandry 
prevailsintbetiplanda. In the valley- 
farms, I am told, the work is light 
and suitable fur women, but the rough 
life and hard faro of a shepherd on 
pastures 13,000 feet or more above 
sealeveliBtoosevercforthesex, This 
explanation has been given me by a 
European of great eiperienoeandlong 
residence in these cnuntries, whose 
personal convielioc, though adverse 
to mnrriage in bis own case, is strictly 
inonogaraouB ; nevertheless, he feels 
compelled lo admit that the two sys- 
tems, working side by side, mutually 
compensate the evils of each, and thai 
lioth are reasonable .under the cireum- 



atances, and probably requisite. V 
subject raises many curiooa and 
no means frivolous queaUoua, bi::^ 
cannot help thinking it singular tfl 
the conduct of courtship and ma'^ 
mony should be regulated by ' 
barometrical pressure." AndrewlS 
son, "Abode of Snow," p. 193, a& 
that a Moravian missionary wttled 
the borders of Tibet defouded t: 
system, not as a good thing in C 
abstract, or one to be tolerated amo- 
Christians, but as goodfortheheath 
in so sterile a country, where an B ^ 
creasing population would provo.- — " 
eternal warfare or eternal want, 
uel Turner, "Embassy to the Court 
the Teshoo Lama," p. 349, gives son 
curious reasons for polyandry in Ti 
et, which enstom he thinks has n 
been unfavorable on the manners 
the people. 

1 King Srong-tsan gambo, wl 
reigned in the seventh century a. d, . 
Lh'asa, married two wives, a China 
and a Nepalese, and it is a matter ■ 
history thai his household was not 
peaceful one. 

a A Tibetan pronunciation of t! 
Chinese er*-p* 'a, ■' cutoh." 
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Tbis drafitie measure was necessitated by the daily in- 
(■reasiug disorders among the monks, whose composure 
was being continually upset by the sight of the pretty 
faces of the women, aud who forgot the rule of their 
order which prescribed that when walking abroad they 
must keep their eyes fixed on the ground and look neither 
to the right nor the left, and had not eyes enough to 
look at the rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed maidens they met. 
The women obeyed the order, and soon the paste became 
as much the fashion as is the veil in other countries.' 

Chinese writers of authority have stated that for every 
family in Tibet there were three lamas,- and I do not 
l»elieve that this is an exaggerated estimate. From Jye- 
kundo to Ta-ehien-lu, a distance of about 600 miles, I 
passed forty lamaseries, in the smallest of which there 
were 100 monks, and in five of them from 2000 to 
4000. Although the greater i)art of K'amdo is not under 
their direct rule, they are eveiywhere the (lefndo masters 
of the country." In their hands is nearly all the wealth 
of the land, acquired by trailing, donations, money-lend- 
ing, and bequests. Their landed property is frequently 



iSeennc.o/>.i;if.,II,2S8. Klaproth, 
in Ilia " Duai-ription du Thibet," p. 8*. 
iiiiBtraoslated erh-fth'a, and made the 
WDmen cover their faeea with a hot^ 
rible- mixture of " brown sagar and 
boiled tea leaves " ! Herodotus, IV, 
8. 75, epeakiiig of the Scythiuns, 
«aya, " Their women make a mixture 
of eypresB, cedar, aud frankintenso 
wood, which they pound into a paste 
upon a rough piei^e of atone, ailding 
a little water to it. With this Bub- 
«tance, which is of a thick consis- 
tency, they plaaler their faces all 
"ler, an<l indeed their whole bodiea. 
A sweet odor is thereby imparted tn 
them, and when they take off the 
plaster on the day following, their 



skin ia clean and fclossy.'' H. W. Bel- 
lew, "Ku8hmiramlKaahghar,"p. 130, 
says that " the women of one part of 
Ladukh smear their cheeks and fore' 
head with the juice and seeds of the 
ripe berry of the belladonna plant." 
See also Hooker, " Hiraulayan Jonr- 
nals," n, ITS. Mouj^l women daub 
their faces with an unguent, and this 
is an ancient custom, as evidenced by 
Rubruk, op. ril., p. 233. 

* See " Hsi-chao t'u lUeh," by Song 
Yun, a former (.'hinese Amban at 
Lh'«»a. 

S I must except, however, the prin- 
cipality of Chala(Ta-ehipn-lu), whose 
soverei^i claims and exercises mle 
over the lamaseries in his state. 
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enormous, their serfs {mir-ser) and bondsmen {ts^e-yi 
swarm. 
To add to the embarrassment of the lay rulers of tha^e 

country, the abbots of the fourteen large lamaseries i n 

eastern Tibet are appointed by the Lh'asa authoritiei 
and exercise a prescriptive right of high and low justi< 
over not only their monks but their serfs and tenants & 
As, for the last century, the government of Lh'asa ha^i^ 
been endeavoring by every means in its power to anne^^x 
eastern Tibet, notwithstanding the violent opposition c ->t 
the people of that region, we may readily conceive ho— w 
disturbing to the general peace must be the presenc^i^se 

of these independent and powerful communities, whoj -■ ^^ 

members are solely devoted to the advancement of th^=^^ 
interest of mother church.' Nor do the lamas confine thenni^c^" 
selves to the use of peaceful means in furtherance of ther ^^^ 
policy; there is as much of the soldier about them 
there was iu the Templars, with whom they oflfer man 
points of resemblance. The larger lamaseries are rath< 
fortified camps than the abodes of peace-loving Buddhii^ss -^^t 
monks ; every lama is well-armed, well-mounted^ and al- 
ways ready for the fray, whether it be to resist the loci 
chiefs or the Chinese, or to attack a rival lamasery. Thei 
decUxration of war is unique of its kind. In times 
peace lamas wear no trousers, only a long kilt callei 
slmmta^ so when about to start on a military expeditioiir 
when they will be for days iu the saddle, a nether gai 
niont becomes indispensable, and the order goes forth t^ 




1 No luina in eastorii Tibet can of priesthood) by the Pan-ch'en Rirt"^ ^" 
have any standing among tlie people poch'6 of TrashiPunpo, he is sure o^^^ 
or in his convent unless he lias been rapid advancement and of great poj*r^ ^^^ 



to Lh'asa and can produce the cer- ularity, but without the first-name^ ""^^ 
tificate delivered to all pilgrims in certificate he will never be asked t^ '^ 



that city. If he has been ordained read prayers or take part in any cei 
gchnuj (i. r., entered the higher order raony outside of his convent. 
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t'onvert their shawls {zdn) into breeches. I was assureil 
C2i£t frequently when the weaker party learns that its 
e»n.€my has thus made clear a determination to fight, 
it sues for peace without waiting for the attack. 

There are four lamaist sects, called by the Chinese yellow, 
r^*<l, black, and white lamas.' The two first are the most 
tttamerous and influential; the i-ed, or red-capped lamas 
(-Z^'fl-mar), are especially numerous in Derge, the yellow 
tt* Toughout the rest of the conutrj'. These sects differ on 
l>oints of little importance as far as dogma or ceremonial 
i^ concerned, but the gods each sect worships are not 
tt«e same. The laity do not enter into these minutife, but 
a-^V'ail themselves of the services of lamas of any or all of 
tfctese four sects to "beat the drum " in their houses. 

There exists, moreover, in eastern Tibet a creed known 
*-^^ Bon, which represents the pre-Buddhist shamanism 
*^~^ the country. The Bonho are usually identi6ed by the 
C^^inese with the Taoists, but for convenienceof comparison 
'-^'•^ly, because their present teachings, dress, lamaseries, etc., 
"^■^Ssemble closely those of thelamas, by whom, however, they 
^-X-e treated with great scorn, whii-h does not at aU prevent 
■--l:3ecommon people from availing themselvesof theirexcep- 
^■ionally low charges for "beating the drum" by inviting 
*^^era to their houses for religious services. These Bonbo 
^TG especially numerous in southeastern Tibet, in the 
^t'sarong, where the French missionaries have found them 
^*iueh less bigoted than the Buddhist lamas.- 



1 The Tibetan names of these sects 
«re, respectively, O^lupa. Nyimapa, 
^iiichyapa, and Karmapa. 

3 The ordinary Tibetan will asHore 
you that the only differtnei' between 
a BOoho and a lama is that, iii walk- 
ing around a sacred building or monu- 
ment, the former keeps it ou his left 
while the latter keeps it on his right. 



The BOnbo sacrifice living animals, 
especiaily Fowls, to their gods, and 
this is an abomination in the eyes of 
lamas. The only one of the B41nbu 
sacred books I have road is enti- 
tled '■ Ln-biim karpo," and, curiously 
enough, the copy I bought was pro- 
cured in the printiug-offlee of ii 
lamasery of the G^lupa sect, where 
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Eastern Tibet, exclusive of the nomadic tribe* 
northern frontier, is divided into eighteen states, H 
important of which are Derg6, the Horba states (als 
Nya rong), Lit'ang, Ba, Chala, and the lower Nj 
valley or Man Nya, the last being until within a fewl 
a dependency of Lh'nsa.' These states are ruled by 
tary chiefs whose title is either Jyabo, "King," a 
" Prefect or Baron." Some of them, as the Derg6 
are independent of both China and Lh'asa; oth< 



the lama in c.bnrge told tap that it 
was reiul nlilte by lamaa at all HBots as 
well aa by BSnbo. With the eieep- 
tion uf tho Hubstitatioii of terms 
and namea peculiar to tbemselvea, for 
thOHP used by BudcJhists, this work 
does not contain any theoriee or ideaa 
antBganistic to the ordinary t«Bcb- 
ings o( Buddhists; its oosmogony is 
purely BnddUist ; the aame may bo 
said of its i-ihips and metaphyaics. 
SheTi-rnb takea tbe place of Buddbii, 
Chang-ch'ub {Bodhi) is Yung-drung, 
Chatiy-rh'ttb-s^mba (BodhimltKa) br- 
comes Yvng-drvnff-g^mba, Ch'U {Dhnr- 
ma) is BSn, etc., etc. The BBn relig- 
ion has been identified with Taoism, 
and Shen-rab with Lao-tx£i, but with- 
out sufflcient reason. Buddhism has 
eiercisad an overwhelming influence 
on Taoism and so has lamftism on the 
BOii religion, but there, I believe, the 
resemblance stops, for Tsoisro and 
B8n-i»m undoubtedly contain iion- 
Buddhist theories and antedate that 
faith in China and Tibet. Colonel 
Yale ("Book of Ser Man;o Polo," I, 
315 et !»;.} gives about all tbe informa- 
tion accessible concerning the BSnlio, 
and discusses at length their identity 
with the Tao-shih. General Alexander 
Cuniiingbani, he says (p. SIB), " fully 
accepts this identity," but as his be- 
lief is founded on a mistranslation of 
Abel R£mnsat in the "Po kun ohi" 
( Tao-«A tJibeingtberetranslatedTaoist, 
irhereae in that case it means " maa- 
ters of tbe Truth or Dharma," i. e„ 



Buddhist priests) it cangj 
cepted. Ak tar as my ob^ 
go the r)l«8 nanally peril 
these Biinbo resemble tjid 
Lolo, LisBU, and Moao soiw 
it is very likely that origk 
religion was the same as Qii 
triliesatthi' present day. 1 
are noted for their great || 
in Juggling and magic. I 
Brian H. Hodgson. "On t 
at Northern Tibet." p. 80, q 
^ For a complete list ' 
states, see the Appendix, Af 
Chinese divide the con 
thirt.y-tJiree districts and' 
nine clans (fim), and upvu 
as "the Hai-ran tribes ei 
t'ung." The name IWrgS (t^ 
"Tfr*rh-lio-t6") Is writWi 
The Horba states are eulledl 
Horse if fl nija, " the Ave Hot( 
or simply Bor-ehgok, '' HorU 
The name A'jhi rong, o 
Ny» ch'n," ia given i' 
the principal river o 
Ba is the Chinese Bat'ai _ 
is properly written HImi, i 
Bat'ang was coined by ttuj 
and is unknown to Tibetallt 
(Miagt-la) is the slate of t 
chien-lu is the capital. I 
(Sman A>i) is the Chines©] 
Its people are called JM 
Hodgson's and Babur's Hi 



e Qve Hotf 

iol^,-'HorU 
"ff.or"Vi 
en it on 4 
'er of ttq 
Bat'ang. \ 



Yalur 



Nya cfi'u by the Chinesoi 

A'^a tvng, " ' 



" the valley of J 
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mit to the supremacy of China, and receive patents of 
iu\'estiture from the Emperor; others, again, nominally 
recognize China as their suzerain so as to enjoy the valu- 
able privilege of sending tribute to Cli'eng-tu and Peking, 
which seeures to them the right to trade under extraor- 
liinarily favorable <'ircuin.stances.' 

Succession to the chieftainship is usually assured to the 
eldest son not a lama, and, in case of there being no 
'■liildren, it may be given to an adopted child or to the 
nearest relative, brother or nephew. In the principality 
of Po-mo (or So-mo), in the northeastern section of the 
"Country and conterminous with Sung-p'an, the govern- 
ment is in thf hands of a woman, whether accidentally or 
l>eTinanently I could not leani. 

Each chief appoints a certain number of civil and 
military officers to assist him in the government of the 
i-ountry, and a large proportion of them are taken from 
among his Ku-ts'a, or "body-guard," whose charges arc 
liereditary. The highest civil ofBcers are the Shehigo, 
or "district magistrates," each of whom administers from 
ten to fifteen villages, and whoso term of office is three 
years.'- Under each Shelngo is a military officer called 
^n-pon. Every village is administered by a Be's^, whose 
"ffice is hereditary in countries not niled by Lh'asa. The 
^se are specially charged with levying taxes, arranging 
*he ula under oi^ders fi-om their immediate superiors 
"»e Shelngo, They, themselves, are exempt from tax- 
**ion, but receive no salaries. They are responsible for 
"le full amount of taxes, and are held to make good any 
'^^ficit, but all the real estate of persons who leave 

f, S«e, p. 19, what is said of Ihp 
"^'■kha misBion to Peking 
' In the kiugcloiii of Clmlft Ifiero are 
"** Shelugo, but 48 Pei-fu (heads of 



hunitreda) take their place Their 
office ia hcreilitary. and under Iheni 
are mayors, ur BinS. 
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the country to escape paying imposts, escheats to 
them. 

Each Jyabo or D^ba has a body-guard, varying in dif- 
erent localities from fifty-eight to twenty men, and whose 
members have the title of Ku-ts^a} This oflBice is heredi- 
tary. These officers receive no pay, but each has a grant 
of land in perpetuity, and they have frequently the 
exclusive privilege of lodging high officials and caravans 
passing through their towns, a source of considerable 
profit. From out their ranks are chosen a number of 
officers : (1) the Ding-pon^ who carry the chiefs orders to 
the Shelngo. (2) The To-pon^ who watch over the chiefs 
granaries and crops. When the granaries the chief has in 
each locality have been filled, the T'o-pon oblige the well- 
tO-do inhabitants to purchase seed-grain of them. The 
buyers have to pay fifty per cent, interest, and moreover 
give the T'o-pon a present in recognition of his kindness 
in selling them the grain. (3) The Ta-pon^ who look after 
the chiefs cattle and horses. They fix the date of the 
harvest in their districts, after which they turn the 
chiefs stock on the fields whether the crop is gariiereil 
or not. (4) The Gar-pon^ or excise-men, who levy du- 
ties on all merchandise passing through their districts. 
Most of these offices are held for three years.^ 

There exists no written law for the administration of 
justice; tradition is the only code followed. Confiscation 
and fines are the penalties imposed for most crimes and 

1 These Ku-ts'a seem to be officers The Chala Jyabo has fifty-eight ; the 
similar to the Zvcnl'auhs of the Deb Ba D^ba, fifty. Alex. Hosie, ** Three 
Rajali of Sikkim, meiitiono*! by Cap- Years in Western China," p. 130, says 
tain Samuel Turner, '* Embassy to the that northwest of Li-chiang Fu is a 
Court of Teshoo lama," p. 8. It is Tibetan tribe called Ku-tsung, **but 
written .sA-«-^v'rt/>, literally "lieutenant, the term Ku-tsung is also applied by 
representative." the people of Ta-li to Tibetans gen- 

2 In Chala, the Ku-ts'a are known as erally." Probably a Chinese general- 
Agia. TheChinesecallthem Ku-chung. ization of the term Ku-ts'a. 
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offenses, murder not excepted. These fines comprise, (1) a 
sum of money, or number of bricks of tea, determined 
according to the social standing of the victim in case of 
murder, which fine goes to the state and is called tong-jyal 
{stong-rgyal) ; (2) a fixed sum caUed ge4ong {dge-stong) for 
the family of the victim, nominally to pay for the per- 
formance of religious ceremonies for the deceased. 

Among the Horba the murderer of a man of the upper 
class is fined 120 bricks of tea (equivalent to Rs. 120) ; for 
the murder of a middle-class man he is fined 80 bricks, 
for killing a woman 40 bricks, and so on down through 
the social scale, the murder of a beggar, or a wandering 
foreigner, as my informant laughingly added, being fined 
only a nominal amount, 3 or 4 bricks. In case the victim 
is a lama, the murderer has often to pay a much larg, ^r 
amount, possibly 200 or 300 bricks. 

The position of the Chinese government in eastern 
Tibet next calls for attention. North of the Dre ch'u the 
country is under the supervision of the Amban at Hsi- 
ning ; south of that river, or rather south of the parallel 
of Jyekundo, it is under that of the governor-general of 
Ssii-chhian. There are no permanent military posts north 
of Jyekundo, but south of that point there are six : three 
on the highroad between Ta-chien-lu and Lh'asa, at Nya 
ch'u-k'a, Lit'aug, and Ba; three on the road to Jyekundo, 
at Tai-ling (Kata), Dawo, and Kanze. A colonel stationed 
at Ta-chien-lu is the immediate superior of the officers 
commanding these posts, who have under them small 
detachments of infantry.^ These oflBcers have absolutely 
no authority over the native chiefs, their duties being 

1 None of the soldiers of any of row drill, and that arms were then 

the detachments I saw were armed, lent them. Most of them had some 

They told me that they went every weapon of their own, usually a 

year to Ta-chien4u for bow and ar- sword. 
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confined to protecting and administering the Ghm€^ 
trade, reporting to Ta^hien-lu on the condition of t^^ 
country, forwarding government couriers, officials, troo^a. 

funds, etc. Occasionally they are appealed to by nati ^ve 

chiefs to arbitrate questions, but their decisions are 
binding. The three stations on the Jy6kundo road h 
been established only within the last few years, and t 
position of the Chinese throughout this part of the conn 
is still extremely precarious, especially in Derg6. T^iim ng- 
shih from Hsi-ning and Ch'eng-tu visit this regi-^ _ioii 
yearly to collect the " horse tax'' of eight tael cents (aboKznout 
ten cents of our money) for each family, the only one pa^^eay- 
able by this people to the Chinese goverDment.* Once iu 

. five years the chiefs under the governor-general of S^ss -sfi- 
ch^ian send a " little tribute ^ mission to Ch'eng-tu, ar^-^nd 
every ten years a "great tribute" mission to Peking. lEZ — In- 
like the Mongol chieftains, who are obliged to go in per o y -^ o n 
when paying tribute, those of eastern Tibet hardly ev;^^^^^ 
visit the capital, sending their stewards or some sm--^^^^ 
officer in their stead. 

After this long but necessary digression, we will retu^^^^'^ 

■ 

to Jyekundo. Ever since entering Tibet I had been ^^ 

hopes of being able to reach Ch'amdo, the capital of a lavr^^'S^ 
independent state between K'amdo and the kingdom ^^ 

Lh'asa. In 1886 I had met and become very intima-^^^^' 
with a high Tibetan official from this state, then at Pekiir??^^? 
on business, and having spoken to him of my desire "^ ^^ 
visit Tibet he had made me promise to come to Ch'amd "^> 
where he proffered me a hearty welcome and his assistanc^^ 
to continue my journey in whichever direction I chose. 

Ch'amdo is only ten days distant from Jy6kundo, tb^ 
intervening country is inhabited by nomads, and the roa- 

1 See p. 191. 
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through it tolerably good, the only danger to be appre- 
liended being brigands (Chakha\ of whom there are said to 
1)0 not a few. The measures taken against me by the chief 
of Jyekundo, forcing me to precipitate my movements, 
completely upset my plans. After much talk with my Chi- 
nese friends it was decided that I must leave the town at 
once, before the chief could return from Tendo, and push 
on to Kanze as rapidly as my horses could carry me. They 
believed this was my only chance of seeing the country, 
for if I waited the Debars return he would to a certainty 
compel me to return to the Ts'aidam, even if he did nothing 
worse. Their advice seemed sound, but how to caiTy it out t 
None of my horses were fit to undertake a fortnight's 
hard ride, and I was without a guide, for Dow6 was to 
leave me here and return home, t To take two of my m^n 
and the three best ponies I owned, leaving the other two 
men behind (to follow later if possible, or return t5 China 
by another route if prevented from taking the road after 
me), was the unanimous recommendation of the Chinese, 
and I decided to adopt it if they could secure me a guide. 
After a great deal of trouble, they persuaded a man 
frona Kanz6 to take me to that town for sixty rupees. 
I offered him double the amount if he would go to 
Ch'amdo, but he and the buxom woman accompanying 
iim, and whom he introduced as his Jyekundo wife, with 
the apologetic remark in an undertone that his Kanze 
po-niang was much better looking, refused my golden 
^ffer, saying he did not know the road, and that at all 
Events three men could not venture along it. Kando was 
tlie name of this queer specimen of the Tibetan race, a 
Wizened, blear-eyed, dirty old fellow, drunk more than 
^xbM the time, but with all the cunning of the savage and 
a. great fund of humor. His grizzly lo(*.ks fell over his 
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face and shoulders, and a big Chinese queue of silk threads, 
on which was strung a Chinese thumb-ring of agate, 
added to the beauty of his coiffure. He had been out- 
lawed some years before in his own country, but stil 
ventured back there now and then, for a few days at 
time, to dispose of musk or gold dust. All his pride wsls^ 
in his horse and his gun, on both of which he bestowe<2l 
endless care — when not too intoxicated. As soon as y^^ 
had struck a bargain, he devoted himself to my interests, 
and served me faithfully and honestly to the end. 

My preparations were soon made ; into our saddle-ba^^s 
we stuffed a few indispensable odds and ends, and on » 
diminutive mule belonging to old Kando we put a small 
bag of tsamba, a kettle, a bellows, and a little feed for tli^ 
ponies. I sent one of my tents to the Hsi-ning T'urxgc- 
shih who had been so kind to me, and the other I ge^^^ 
to Dowe as a reward for his faithful sei*vice. 

On May the 29th I said good-by to my two men a^^^d 
to the kind Chinese, and started on my ride to Kan.^^- 
Our route led us at first in a southeasterly direction '■^P 
the valley of the Pa-eh'i ch'u, called Mom6 lung-ba, ^^ 
least in its upper part. After passing the Changi gour ^^^ 
some eight miles, the valley broadened considerably, ar^*^ 
the distant mountains to the south rose before us to gr^^^ 
heights. The Dawo-pato peak, which did not appear ^^ 
be more than four miles from our road, was speciaK- '-^ 
noticeable, deep snow extending far down its sides. ^^^'^ 
saw no villages in this valley, which is about twenty miL ^^ 
long, but only a few tents and two small lamaseries, tW^^ 
more important of which was called the Pe-ch'en gomb 
The face of the country remained as we had seen it no 

1 Or Pan-ch'tMi goinbn. On A K 's map it is called Shench^ 

goinba, and Changi gomba figures as Tang gomba. 
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o* Jy6kundo, bare and bleak ; in some rocky nookK a few 
stunted juniper trees, but no shrub or flower, uo singinie: 
I'lfd, or anything to relieve the awful stillneas and dreari- 
ness of the scene. 

After a miserable night during which sleet had fallen 
''t>Utinually, we were off again by daylight; and entering 
the Dren-kou valley, which leads down to the Dre cliM, 
the scenery changed as if by magic. A Virook flowed down 
^tie glen, its banks covered with soft green grass powdered 
■^•ver with little white and pink flowers. Ou the mouu- 
'^in sides grew juniper and pine trees, and by the road- 
^i<ie were wild plum, gooseberry, honeysuckle, and other 
'^titnibH, the fragrance of their blossoms filling the air. 
*^^ora cavities in the tufa rock pended creepers and 
'■^fiis from which the water fell in crystal drops; and 
'^^ heard the cuckoo's cry echoing across the valley. 
15 
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We were filled with amazemeDt and delight ; even in5 
stolid Chinese showed then* admiration for this lovely 
scenery by suggesting that we stop at once by the Uttl^ 
village of Lori, and breakfast, to admire it at our eas^^ 
for we would probably soon leave this dreamland behini 
and reenter the desolate country we had until now beei 
traversing. But their fears proved groundless; abou 
two miles below Lori we came once more on the Dr6 ch'it- 
and the scenery grew even finer as we wound along th« 
steep mountain sides some five or six hundred feet abov* 
the blue river, which went dashing by in eddying an< 
seething masses in its narrow bed. The mountains ros- 
several thousand feet on either hand, those on the leP^ 
bank reaching to above the snow line and stretching a*s 
far as the eye could reach along the river's sinuous course- 
Lamaseries and villages, around which were little patche^e 
of culture, were numerous on either side of the river; an^ 
gi'eat droves of yak were grazing around the white tent- 
of parties of tea traders, whose goods were piled up unde: 
white cotton awnings to protect them from the frequen 
showers of rain. 

Passing through Min-kou and several other small vil-^' 
lages we reached Tongu (altitude, 12,880 feet) ^ towar(k==^ 
evening, and put up at an inn where we had a very large ^^ 
if empty, room. Kando, the old guide, managed aftei 
much haggling to buy a very small kid, so we fare<' 
sumptuously, but here and in fact all along the road th^===* 
people were much disinclined to sell us any food, say — 
ing that they had barely enough for themselves. S^^'^ 
likewise as to horse feed — all we could buy was here an^- ^ 
there a little hay, or some peas after entering D6rge, noi;tS^ 
of which country this vegetable does not grow. 
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The following day we reached the ferry across the 
Dre ch'u/ and stopped for the night in the ferryman's 
house, built in a most picturesque position on a perpen- 
dicular bluff of over two hundred feet in height overhang- 
ing the Drushi-tsa, which here empties into the Dre ch'u. 
Huge piles of tea carefully packed in rawhide were 
waiting on either side of the river for transportation, and 
droves of yak were continually arriving, carrying more 
of the same commodity. This locality, called Dreuda or 
Di*e ch'u dru-k'a (i. e., " the Dr6 ch'u ferry "), marks the 
boundary between Jy6kundo and the kingdom of D6rge. 
iD^rge is the richest agricultural and manufacturing dis- 
triot of eastern Tibet, and also the most densely peopled 
orx^j its population being estimated at eight thousand 
f^ixiilies or about thirty-two thousand souls, exclusive of 
lartias of whom there must be at least ten thousand. Its 
^^t>ital, called Derg6 dron-cher {Sder-gi firong-k^yer^ i. e., 
t-tie city of Derge "), is situated on the Dre ch'u some four 
^^^T^s' journey below Drenda, from which latter place a bad 
^^^.d leads to it. The Nyimapa or red-capped sect of 
'^xiicias predominate in this country, their greatest lama- 
'"^^^es being at D6rge dron-cher and Zoch'eu. The king of 
*t^^ country has managed to preserve his independence of 
^^Xina and Lh'asa, notwithstanding that the latter con- 
**^ved to seize the Man Nya (Chan-tui) states to the 
^^Xitheast of his kingdom,^ during the famous occupa- 
^^On of D6rg6 by the Lh'asa general Pon-ro-pa, which 
^^mmenced in 1864 and extended to 1877.' The present 
*^itig is a man of about thirty-five, who passes much of his 

^ We passed on the way thither the 2 Monseigneur Felix Biet, in a letter 

^^Ulages of Dondi and Drento, and the to me dated Feb. 26, 1890, writes that 

J^Uiasery of Ch'ttd^, all on the left the Chan-tui has revolted against 

^^nk of the river; also a small village Lh'asa and killed or driven out all 

^^ the right bank, whose name I did officials sent there from that place. 
^ot learn. 3 See E. C. Baber, op. cit,y 98 etseq. 
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time making retreats in lamaseries either at Lh'asaorm 
his owu kingdom. His dislike of Chinese is very strong, 
and none can remain for any length of time in his cajiilal, 
extraordinary taxes and imposts of every deseriptiou 
forcing them to leave the place ; henoe most of the Chinest 
trading with this kingdom is done at Kanz^. 

Derge is especially famous throughout Tibet for the 

excellence of its metal-work. The swords, ffuus, tea-poff, 

tinder-boxes, seals, bells, etc., made there command h\»h 

prices wherever they are offered for sale ; its saddles are 

also the best in eastern Tibet, when' 

f§% those from Lit'ang hold the second 

^Hr place in popular favor. I have a num- 

9 ber of specimens of Dt5rge metal-work 

m which would be creditable to any work- 

^J^L man, aud have seen others extremely 

r ^^^^^h artistic in design aud peifect in finish. 

> ^^^^^B '^^^ kingdom of D^rg^ stretches nortl' 

^^^^^^^^ of the Dre ch'u as far as the eountr}' 

^^^^^^^^ occupietl by the (Jolok, and on the eo*' 

'^^^^ri^T^t^' it touches the Horba states ; ' to the 

UBON-OHBB.) south it is conterminous with Ba, ann 

on the west it confines on Draya and Ch'amdo. 

We recrossed the Dre ch'u in skin boats similar to ibftt 
we had used on our crossing at Dre-kou ; only that here t*" 
coracles were lashed together, and in one trip we and ou'" 
belongings were earned over. For the next fifteen niilf'^ 
the valley broadened a little; \illages became more numer- 
ous than before, and cultivation more extensive. Passing 

' The Iwandary lilies of eastern Tib- oertBinly do df facto. On its vutff 

etan states are most di9l(!Ult to de&ne. side Mrgi touchps the HorbACoiiitr' 

Id thJHSpecialcMe Turn not quite sure iu Ilie Run^batsa dialrict, tbe <rM>^ 

whetiier tlie dislriots of ZocliVn and half of which belonps to Wrgt. ^^' 

the Vi-lung should be put dowm as eauteru to (.'huwo, a Horba sUW- 
belonging to D6Tg6 or not, but they 
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through Seupa, Ch'iid^, Drimalahuo, and a number of 
other villages,^ whose names I did not learn, we came to 
Elawalendo, and stopped in a house on the outskirts, 
belonging to a miller. A brook flowed in front of his door, 
and wide-spreading elm-trees stretched their branches over 
the roof. As to his mill it was somewhat similar to those 
I had previously seen in use in Shan-hsi, the nether 
stone being put in motion by a small water-wheel directly 
underneath it. We could see on the other side of the river 
the Ch^d6 gomba. Behind it rose precipitously the tree- 
clad mountains, their summits lost in eternal snows. 
The miller, his wife, sister-in-law, and a brother — a lama 
at home on a visit — treated us so kindly and did so much 
to entertain us that I will long remember the night I 
passed in their house. In fact, wherever I was thrown in 
contact with the people I met with extraordinary kind- 
ness,' and it was only when there were large numbers of 
lamas among them that I experienced any trouble, and 
^ven then the " black people,'' as the laity are called, took 
lut little share in the disturbance. 

At B[awalendo the Dr6 ch'u commences its great south- 
erly bend which ends only in southeastern Tibet, and our 
route left the river-bank and led across the foot-hills, where 
the small, sharp stones covering the ground soon made 
several of our horses so footsore that we had to put up 
at a little village called Rarta, only nine miles from our 
stai-ting point.^ 

While stopping near Bora to make our tea, we saw a man 
herding some horses, and, calling to him, asked if he would 

^ On A K 's map (in Peter- 2 Four miles east of Kawalendo we 

mann's ** Geographische Mittheilung- passed ftie Karpo gomba, and three 

en," 1885), Seupa is called Sila, Ch'tid6 miles farther on the village of Bora. 

gomba is Dhingo gomba, and Kawal- On A K 's map the first place 

fQdo is Kavang. This Ch'fid6 gomba figures as Kaphu gomba, the second 

is not that mentioned on p. 227, note 1. as Baga. Karta, he calls Kara. 
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not sell us one. He replied that as far as he was con- 
cerned he was willing, but as his wife was not at home 
he could not possibly entertain any offer, however advan- 
tageous it might be. Such experiences befell us fre- 
quently, and never failed to excite the surprise of my 
Chinese and myself. By what means have these women 
gained such a complete ascendency over the men, how 
have they made their mastery so complete and so accept- 
able to a race of lawless barbarians who but unwill- 
ingly submit even to the authority of their chiefs, is a 
problem well worth consideration.* Would that Madame^^ 
Blavatsky, who has conferred on us so many esoteric-^ j^(* 
blessings derived from Tibet, might disclose to us thiF=^^ 
mystery! She, or one of the mahatmas, her coadjutor=sr— s 
in the noble work of enlightening the world, who ar^^-^-e 
in constant relations with Tibet, probably could easil ^^^ v 
solve this riddle, and unborn generations of oppressec^ d 
womankind would bless their names. 

The next day we entered the basin of a little affluent o^c=)f 
the Dre ch'u, passing on the way six large lamaseries,* on — =e 
of them most picturesquely situated on the summit of a 
precipitous hill in the center of the valley, the little rivF=?r 
sweeping around its base. The country was well cultr 5- 
vated and the people busy plowing and weeding the^ ^r 
fields, men and women working together. ' Their ploT^-^r-^ 
and hoes were of the most primitive description, t\2e 
blades of the latter implements being of wood. T\ie 
plows are made at or near Kanze, and the iron plow- 
shares are imported from Ta-chien-lu. 

I I find in Dr. Win. Junker's re- and haughty nature of those untamed 

oently published " Travels in Africa/' nomads." 
p. 132, that among certain Bega -'One near Rarta, at the villas 

(Bedouin) tribes the wife '* rules the of Nojyl^ (A K 's Nagli), ^»* 

roost, in a way whicli it seems dif- abandoned, 
ficult to reconcile with the defiant 
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rWe camped not far from a little village called Rige, 
about half-way up the valley. The lower part of this 
valley is inhabited by husbandmen, and the upper part, 
through whirh we went the following day, by Drupa, or 
uomads. The head of it was very thinly timbered, and in 
the lower portion there was not a tree to be seen. The 
timber all through eastern Tibet is most unevenly divided 
and seems to be dying out in many places; the people 
use but little on account of the trouble of felling it, and 
prefer dried dung for fuel, probably because it does not 
i-equire chopping, so the disappearance of the wood can- 
not be charged to them. Forest flres are, I was told, of 
hut rare occurrence ; I saw traces of only one in the Ti- 
ch'u valley, and that of no great extent. 

Ascending the valley to its head by an extremely easy 
gradient, we crossed a low pass ca]le<i Latse kadri (alti- 
tude, 14,ij90 feet) and entered the valley of Sh6ma or 
Shenia fang, and the district of Zoeh'en. Two oi- three little 
streams meet on its nortlieast side and, flowing through 
a uaiTow gorge, empty into the Za ch'u. Along its south- 
west side rises a range of high mountains of granitic for- 
mation, most of its peaks covered with perpetual snow; 
among them the huge white mass of the Poyushiate ri, 
behind Zoeh'en gomba, is by far the 
most imposing. This chain forms 
the water-shed between the Dr<'' 
eh'u and the Za ch'u, and we had it 
ill view nearly all the way to Kauze. 
Shema t'anc is inhabited only by MorsnMiA. rilvkb and cim. 

'' ■' Al.. IMJIIIE AT DtttOt 

Urupa, as is the valley of the Muri deoh^her.) 

cb'n, another aflBuent of the Za ch'u, whose basin we 
t'utered the nest day. Here stands the gi-eat Zoeh'en 
lamasery, on the steep flank of a hill in a little " park " 
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jit the foot of the great Poyushiate ri, down whoi 
precipitous sides tumble eudless snow streams, meeting 
uear the eouveut. On the edge of the little brook 
thus formed staud a few houses, partly of logs, partly 
of stone, where live some Chinese traders and a few 
families of uatives. Over the stream are a number of 
little log-huts not more than ten feet square; under 
each of them is a horizontal water-wheel. These millf 
grind out ouly prayers, for in them are but barrels 
covered with rawhide, and filled with printed sheets on 
which are repeated mv-riads of times the favorite six-syl- 
lable formula, om mani padme hum. 

Zoeli'en gomba is one of the (.'hief lamaseries of the 
Nyimapa, the " red-capped " lamas of the Chinese, of 
whom over two thousand live here. In no other part 
of eastern Tibet are they so numerous as in Derge, their 
other strongholds being Sikkim, Bhutan, and Ladak.' 

The Dnipa near the convent were very numerous. 1 
counted no less than fifty tents in two camps only a few- 
miles apart. Taking into consideratiou the vast droves 
of yak continually passing along this road and thp im- 
mense quantities of grass they devour, it is surprising 
that so many nomads live in proximity to it. Fi-om what 
I could learn, the country along the Za ch'u, to the east 
of my rout^, is thickly peopled with Drupa, but they are 
so exposed to forays of the (iolok, who are distant only 
two days' ride (or about sixty miles) to the east, that 
many prefer to live near tillages or large lamaseries, 

' Tfip chief lamasery ot Ihia w«t worship the Talf lam*. — an iiicaniB- 

iM at Sakya, 100 mileis northwest of tioii of S^henr^zig.— th« luosl saintJy 

Shigats^, in Ulterior Tibet. There personam ■» Tibet is. aeeorditiK '" 

lives the incamaliun of Ujyen Pam^ them, the one at the Sak^a ^mba. 

(Padmasambhavu). the reputed foun- The Dhamia mjah of I^dok ,' 

rler of the sept. Although they viiut another of their fuuuts, and o* 

sanctuaries of the G^lupa sect and live in Sikkim and Bhutan. 




"where they can find refuge in case of need, even if the 
graziDg is not so good. 

Here I was fortunate enough to exchange two of my 

liorses for fresh ones; and the rest of the journey to 

Kanze was made without changing them again. The 

borses in this part of the country are larger and heavier 

tian the Mongol or Koko-nor ponies; those fmm Lit'ang 

are especially prized, good ones fetching a hundred inpees 

and more. The natives take great pride in them; nearly 

all the travelers we passed on the road were well mounted; 

the big red smldle-blanket, the green cloth covered saddle 

'^^tli red leather trimmings, the crupper frequently eov- 

ere<l with leopard skin, and other bright bits about the 

"a.mess, showed off the horses to great advantage. 

Oar roml on leaving the Zooh'en gomba led up the 
'bourse of the Mnri ch'u through a narrow valley covered 
'*'ith brushwood and timber, to the foot of a steep but 
short incline to the summit of the Muri la (altitude, 
1*^,880 feet), the only important pass between Jyekundo 
SQtl Kanz6. The descent was very precipitous and stony, 
^Ud showed unmistakable signs of the former presence of 
^ glacier extending down to the little lake, Muri ts'o, some 
^'ix miles beyond.' On the eastern side of the pass is the 
s^Oiirce of the Yi ch'u or Yi lung ch'u, a short but important 
tributary of the Za ch'u. 

"We hati hardly camped on a grassy bottom near the 
Western extremity of the little lake, when we saw riding 
^own the valley towards us a large party of laraas driving 
'*i front of them a drove of heavily laden yak. They 
^'ere returning home from a fruitful begging expedition, 
*ad the yak were loaded with flour and pottery, hides, 
*4oth, and any and every thing they could get hold of. A 

> Thiu little valley in which is tlie lake is called Tumuodo. 
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stonu was gathering ou the mouutaias uear by, and they 1 
were hurrying to make camp, and much to our conster- ■ 
nation they came and pitched their tents not twenty I 
yards from us. Even old Kaudo showed signs of uneasi- ' 
ueSB at such close proximity to my oueraies, and not 
unreasonably, for if they noticed anything peculiar abont 
me or my party, they would not fail to spread it abroad ^^| 
wherever they went, and thus get us in trouble. Forty- ^^| 
nately the rain began falling and I could use my felt ^^ 
cloak to cover my head and body without exciting sus- — 
picion. I was always less apprehensive of discovery — ^^ 
than were my men for nae : my color, a dark redthsh^Kin 
brown by seven months of exposure without washing^ ; 
with neithei' beard nor hair to betray me, and my eyes- -^^ 
my ever obnoxious blue eyes, hid behind horsehair -ir 
blinkers that I never removed except at night, I behev^»'-e 
that eveu my friends would have had some difficulty itr^Ezn 
recognizing me. Once only ou the road I heard a man sa^^^y 
as he rode by, " Wliy, there goes a p'iVwf) {a foreigner) ! ~ " 
" No," replied liis comrade ; " can't you recognize easten^KHi 
Mongols {Mar sok) when you see themf 

But it was a miserable night we passed by the Muri ts'c J- 

Soaked by the incessant downpour, we sat wrapped in ou_— *r 
felt cloaks, with an occasional pipe as our only solac^^- 
Now and then a lama came over and talked for a fe^ j"" — '' 
minutes, but we did not encourage any attempt at int^^- 
macy. It was long after midnight before we conld li^b^vt 
a fire, and warm ourselves with a little tea and fill tli» e 
aching void within us with some tsamba. In the momin^^t 
however, the lamas found us all apparently soundly slee^rv 
ing, our heads well covered with our capes, when th^y 
came to say good-by ; and we gave them a two houBTs' 
start before we followed down the valley. The rain c(>:»- 
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tinued drippiug from the clouds; now aud then snow also 
falling. We rode slowly on for about six miles, and then 
seeing 8omc tents on the hillside we went up and asked 
for shelter till the morrow. The inhabitants gave us the 
Use of a small tent in which they stored paok-saddles, and 
We were soon " drowning our mighty minds in tea," with 
irhich the good people kept us liberally supplied. This 
Talley was the broadest I hail yet seen, its width at the 
/lead being probably something over a mile. The side 
liills were not over 500 feet in height, and sloped gently 
tij-> from the river; no trees were seen on them, but tim- 
l>^r was plentiful on other hills beyond and in many of 
tti.« side valleys. 

The following day we continued down the valley. The 
'^^^ly buildings in it were two small lamaseries: one facing 
*^v»r camp of the previous day, the other called Yanze 
&omba, about three miles below it at the mouth of the 
^todu ch'u, Iiere spanned by a substantial log-bridge. 
-^ few miles below this point we passed the ruins of 
tlae foi-mer abotle of the magistrate or Ponbo of this dis- 
trict, who now lives to the north of this valley. We did not 
Bee twenty tents in the whole length of the Yi lung. The 
sides of the mountain in its lower part, facing east, were 
Well covered with spruce, cedar, juniper, and a variety of 
other kinds of trees, all of them much larger than any 
I had previously seen, many of the spmce reaching a 
foot and a half in diameter. 

The valley as we advanced grew narrower, and at the 
poiut where we camped for the night, facing Mount Ito, 
it was little moi-e than a gorge. Several large tea caravans 
bound for Lh'asa camped near us, the traders of that 
oountry frequenting in great numV^ers this route, which, 
though longer than tliat by Lit'ang and Ba, is much easier 
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and has good grazing everywheie along it. We passed 
UD an average 300 yak-loads of tea a day, destined for 
all points of the country; each yak carried two or three 
//«m, each weighing 45 Chinese pounds {58 pounds), so 
I could not have seen much less than half a million of 
pounds during the ride from Jy^kmido to Dawo. I was 
assured that this road was thronged with caravans at 
nearly every season of the year, and I have no reason to 
doubt it, as I was told at Ta-chien-Iu that there never 
passed a day when several hundred loads of tea did not 
leave the town for Tibet, We constantly met Chiuesi^ 
traveling with these caravans, but they were hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the natives, wearing the popular red 
turban and trying to assume the Tibetan swagger and 
roughness. 

The valley of the Yi ch'u below the Ito ri has much of 
the beauty of the Dr(5 chu, fine pine forests adding to its 
attractions. Suddenly it came to an end, the river entered 
a rocky, impassable gorge on the east, and the road, 
continuing in a southeasterly direction, ascended the 
course of a little affluent, and once more the long range 
of snow peaks burst into view on our right. 

Crossing a low col marking the boundary between the 
Yi lung and Ruugbatsa, we entered the basin of the Ribo 
ch'u, an affluent of the Za ch'u, into which river it empties 
less than a mile below Daje gomba. 

At Ribo commences the garden of this part of Tibet — 
the fertile valley of Rungbatsa; and villages are as thickly 
scattered over the country as in Switzerland. Around 
each grow some fine elms or other trees, and walls or 
hedges inclose the fields, where peas, barley, and wheal 
were more than a month in advance of what I had seen 
in Derg^. Four or five miles before reaching Ribo I could 
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see some thirty miles down the valley the glistening mass 
of Ka-lo 11, "the mountain of snows of a myriad years,** 
all tinged with roseate hues by the setting sun. 

Ribo,^ though a very small village, is one of some im- 
portance on account of its sacred rock on a hillock in the 
v^alley covered with scarfs of every color, and with long 
rov^s of offerings arrayed around it. The village is built 
at the base of a high cliff, where a number of hermits 
C^i-tru-ba) have made their cells, from which they never 
descend ; in a bag tied to a cord they haul up the offer- 
ings of the faithful, and pass their lives ecstatically think- 
ing of the unthinkable and unknowable. 

From the cresjt of the hill just beyond Ribo, a most 

exquisite view was before us. Down a broad valley, some 

t^wenty-five miles long, flowed a river glistening in the sun; 

on either bank were villages shaded by wide-spreading 

^Ims and willows, and lamaseries with white and red 

"^alls and gilt spires amidst fields of the brightest green. 

I^ess than a mile from us was the big village of Rung- 

loatsa; a little farther on was the great Daj6 gomba; on 

our right opened another valley which led to Lagargo, 

£i.nd overhanging all were the snow peaks of the eastern 

x-^ange, and Ka-lo ri closing the valley with its huge mass^ 

The highroad passed close by the Daj6 gomba,* but 

XCando was afraid to go by it in the daylight, as he said 

t lie lamas were the worst lot in all K'amdo, a horde of two 

t: liousand rascals from every part of Tibet. Leaving the 

Vughroad we followed a bridle path to the village of G6nyi 

3Ext the mouth of the gorge out of which issues the Za ch'u,^ 

^nd put up in the house of some acquaintances of our guide. 

1 On A K ^*8 map this local- 2 a K *s Dag6 gomba. He 

t^t^y 18 called Biphug. This is probably gives its altitude as 10,550 feet; I 

t^lie correct name, ri p^ug meaning made it 1000 feet higher. 

* * mountain cavern, or cell." 3 gee note, page 261. 
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Kando, availing himself of being among friends, got mort^^ 
drunk than usual; he became maudlin, cried over me, the 
told me of his life at Daqeeling where he had lived twc 
years. The harr6, as he called the beer the Piling used 
give him, was a cherished recollection, and with the PHlin 
was associated in his mind their extraordinary habits, es- 
pecially their fashion of riding, rising in their stirrups as 
if about to dive over the horse's head, theii' women riding 
with both legs on one side ; the memory of this comical 
sight made him weep with delight. 

The next morning we descended to the river, some two 
hundred feet below the village, which is built nearly perpen 




dicularly above it, and were ferried across in the usual way,^ ^^, 
our horses swimming. The river was about seventy-fivee^ ^^ 
yards wide, clear, very swift, and deep. Considerable^^ J€ 
quantities of building logs were being floated down it; a^^ fi 
heavy sweep at the bow, another at the stem of each raft 
help to steer it through the strongest eddies, and th 
natives show a good deal of skill in managing th 
unwieldy contrivances. 

We rode quickly along through numerous villages, pass- — 
ing on the road all sorts and conditions of people, both^:^-^ 
Chinese and Tibetans. Parties of lamas were especially^^^^ -J 
numerous. Sometimes among them would be one of par — ^^' 
ticular saintliness, dressed in yellow satin gown, with a^^^ * 
gilt and varnished broad-rimmed hat, a tinkling bell one ^ ^' 
top of the crown ; a lama attendant led his horse, and the-*^ ^^ 
people he met doffed their hats and approaching him with-C ^ ■ * 
bended shoulders craved his blessing, when he touched the-^ ^ ^' 
crowns of their heads with his two outstretched fingers and^^^ -^ 
passed on. Some of these lamas were probably returning?!^. ^^ 
from a festival in a neighboring lamasery, or from read — -M^- 
ing prayers in a layman's house, for they had on theii^" -^"^'* 
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yellow bats, which, utilike those previously described, 
made them look as if they ha<i stuffed their heads in the 
top of huge tassels whose short fringe fell down around 
tlieir heads. 

At the Berira gomba the Za eh'u bends aroond a steep 
li.ill jutting out on theL-tight-bank. Ou the top of this 
^■•"omontory is the beautiful Nyara gomba, whose gold 
I'oof is seen from miles away. Near it on the same hill 
i;^ the residence of the Berim D^ba, one of the five great 
eViiefs of the Horba. 

Four or five miles farther down we came to some cliffs 
e<:>vered with a thick deposit of loess. Ascending these we 
t *:».raed northward, going through some deep cuts, and in 
*- little valley beyond we saw the crowded houses of the 
t^rfcwn and lamasery of Kanze; and all over the face of an- 
'-^"ther broad valley ou which it opened, villages and lama- 
*'^ries, and in a prominent position a Chinese temple (ffan 
^^itt $su), showing that there must be here an important 
^^ttlement of that people. The lamasery is on the hill- 
'^ide commanding the village, the buildings crowded to- 
gether and rising story above story, looking like a huge 
<^liff-dw.'Uing fastened on the face of the hill. The town 
"Was disappointingly small, not more than 300 hou.ses, only 
three or four of which were very large, and they belonged 
to the two D^bas who live here, the Kanz^ D6ha and the 
^azur Deba,' 
^^L We found lodgings in a small, dark room in the house 



■T 1 Geueral J. T. Walker, " Proc. 
fioy. Qeog. Soc." Vn, in his a<^couut 

of A K 'a joamey in Tibet, 

Says (p. 73): "The lanioua lunaaery 
of Kanze^, wbichia inhabited by 2000 
lamas and sarrounded by a town of 
2500 hoQMH, IK Ro old anii aacred 
that tbe people of the Hurroiinding 




districts swear by its name in confir- 
mation of their deelftrationa." Two 
thousand five huudredhoiues suppose 
a popuiation of 10,000 persons; abeo- 
lul«ty imposaibie in tbia case. He 
gives its altitude as 10,200 feet; I 
make it 11,830 feet. 
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of one of the Chinese, but if the lodging was mean and 
dirty, the weleome was hearty, and what was better, the 
food they quickly set before us was abundant and tasted 
deliciously, though it was nothing but vermicelli with 
some greeus and a very little hashed meat. 

We had hardly swallowed our meal when we found that 
the street before tlie house was crowded with people and 
so was every housetop, all anxious to see the three queer- 
looking strangers just arrived. The lamas were especially 
insolent and on the rampage. I at onee sent one of my 
men to the Chinese official stationed here, and askwi him 
if he could not explain matters to the general satisfaction 
and t*'ll the jieople that we were not dangerous characters. 
!t was as much as my man could do to get back to 
the inn; tlio jieople pulled him about in every direction 
and made themselves generally disagreeable. The Chien- 
tsung. or Lieutenant, Lu Ming-yang, took prompt meas- 
ures to prevent auy trouble, seufliiig word to the D6ha 
that I was a Hsi-ning official on my way to Ssii-eh'uan. 
and that due courtesy ought to be shown me. Before, 
however, the crowd could be dispersed the people broke 
into the inn and tried to drag us out, saying that we should 
not remain in town another hour. We managed to keep 
them off good-naturedly, laughing at their excited remarks 
and trying to divert their thoughts from ourselves by sug- 
gesting different purchases we were desirous of making, 
and by nightfall the hubbub had quieted down. The next 
day, however, it commenced again, though there seemed 
to he less animosity and more curiosity in the crowd ; and 
by the third day of our sojourn id town we were treated 
nearly like any other of the Chinese. Still, had we 
lost our temi»ers the first day, we might have got into 
verj" serious trouble, for the people were not only excited 
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over the sudden arrival of three suspicious-looking travel- 
ers without any luggage or any acknowledged purpose, 
but the whole population had been drinking and having 
a jollification for the last few days, and all heads were 
bleated and many of the men were primed for a fight. 

The day after our arrival was the 15th of the 4th moon 
of the Tibetan calendar,' a time of great rejoicing, when 
tlie people from all parts of the country assemble here for 
horse-racing, drinking, fighting, and flirting. 

On the day after my arrival, I called on the ChHen- 
tsung, who, I was surprised to find, had his wife and chil- 
<iren living with him. The Chinese government does not 
^Uow women to go to Tibet, hence all Chinese living 
there, whether officers, soldiers, or traders, have to take 
t^^tive wives. Many told me at Jyekundo, Eanz6, and 
^t-her localities, that they greatly preferred these Man- 
t«ii women to those of their native country, and that 
tlxey remained in the country through devotion to them, 
^s they could not take them back to China, where their 
large feet would make them a public laughing-stock.* 

Lu was verv much astonished that I had been able to 



^ Unlike mostdependenciesof China, 

l^i^t has preserved its own system of 

T'eokoning time. The interoalation 

^^ months and days does not agree 

^^th that followed in China. Thus 

m lg89the Tibetans. had a third in- 

ter«alary month ; the Chinese did not . 

^•ys are divided into lacky and un- 

l^oky ones. The latter are disposed 

^^yy being dropped out ; thus, if the 

thirteenth is unlucky, they skip it 

***d count the fourteenth twice. As 

^t least half the days of the year are 

J^luoky, this must be a most con- 

^Jng system. 

rp. ^e Sstl-ch'uanese call all eastern 
2 ^^tans Man-tsfH or Man^hia; the 

^1? term is the only one accept- 

16 



able to the natives, who for some 
reason to me unknown consider the 
first derogatory. The country itself 
is frequently spoken of as T^ao-fif 
" Steppe." Curiously enough, Tibet- 
ans often call Chinese Mam4y a name 
given to China south of the Yellow 
River until A. d. 1276, when the Sung 
dynasty was destroyed by the Mon- 
gols. The children of these mixed mar- 
riages are called by the Oim^^epan-ko 
chUen, ** half cash," and by Tibet- 
ans Jya ma peu, '* Chinese (father), 
mother Tibetan," or else Ra ma lug, 
** Father goat, mother sheep." The 
word Argon f used in Jaeschke's Dic- 
tionary for these half-breeds, is under- 
stood but not used in the country. 
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gft through the country, but he said that fi-om this point 
to Dawo the people were so much worse thau farther 
north that he eould not let me pursue my jourDey 
unguarded. He woidd give me an escort of four men as 
far as Dawo, six days' jouniey from Kanzc, and send 
oi-ders to tlie sergeant there to furnish me men from that 
place to Ta-ehien-lu. I tried to get him to send me 
to Lit'ang, but he said he could not do so; along that 
r<iad there were uo saddle-horses and pack-animals, or 
any other ula procurable for the escort, and without an 
escort I could not travel. Tlie distance to Lit'ang is little 
more tlian to Dawo, but there are no villages along the road, 
only Drupa, who will not furnish the ula unless paid for 
it. Old Kaudo had oflfereil, before reacliing Kanze, to go 
to Lit'aug with me, aud I ha<l felt quite eonfident of 
reaching that town, but since our arrival at Kanze he had 
been veiy badly treated by the people for having brought 
uie there, aud was afraid to have anything more to do 
with me. Again I had to submit to the ineWtable, and 
pivpare to go to Dawo. 

Kanze ' is the chief city of the Horba states, locally 
called Hmsf k'a H^a, "the five Horba clans"; their names 
are Kaiigsar, Mazur, Berim, lliuwo, and Chango.* This 
region is, after Dei^, the most populous and wealthy of 

I Written Itttmg-mihT* ; 90 it wvulil to b« Xhf moel p^^HllODs. witfa about 

hr tDiHV eoTT»cl TO Itsiiscribe it Kmfh 14,000 inhabitsiilc. B^iim. the aioall- 

^. In lluMHHiiiti; tht> Anal 9 is not. nt state, has ob)j 1500. In a mpmorul 

hovronr, k«*rd. to the Evpenir &inb tbe Tartar gen- 

> Tkc HoriM Munlrv is also eallod rnl at Cbnf-4^ and f b« gttvtnei- 

Xjm rMf>"Tli« raUptr «; th* Nva g«aMilo(9«A-<h'aan.pabUskedintiw 

rh'n.- uul a«rdty^(^>^>,'-TiK' I>kt^"OMetto'-of JunaiT8.1SB(. 

HoricgnB." Tim popvlMiw o( tU* awd tnunlatad «■ p. 353 M «<g., thi* 

vnamtry U (Wtfanat*d br Ctiiiw» >'iwuitryi«iyofcgK<<M*paftM«aft>« 

au&on (aw -' Ha-T« fc^'k* In.'* a CUea4:k^ ««ut. a sort extrw- 

XVI) aiabovi 8000 tewtMaorS&.OW dbutTUnAer.asHusbaUrdiKrietb 
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trastern Tibet. The couutry is ruled by five ohieftaios or 
D^ba,iii whose i-espeotive families the dignity is hereditary. 
The people are among the best-looking I have seen in 
Tibet; they are smaller than those farther north and from 
csDti-al Tibet, and have less heavy features ; aquiline noses, 

Wei eyes, and curly or wavy hair are not uncommon. 

The vomen espeiMaliy are yooii-lookiiii:. and the natural 



" 




'hieliness of the people is not a little increased by their 
'*^ght-<:olored attire and gold and silver ornaments. The 
'*ien clothe themselves in high-coHared gowns or ehuba 

'Appendix, iir/rd.) The titles of the flvf of Dra-mou and Dri-tu IWbB one umi- 

BoTb«IMbawer« given me as follows, ally hears Chu wo iind Cliango D^ba, 

^; Uw secretary nf the Chala Jyabo fitles taken from the Dames of their 

MTkri>bien-1a: K'ang-aar D4ba, Ma- prineipat towna. So too the K'ang- 

n>r Mba, Dm-mon DSba, B«rim sar IMba is called Eana^ D£ba. 
''ftairiml Dri-tu D^ba, but intsti^ad 
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of violet pulo, dark red turbans, and often loose trouse^ 
of violet pulo falling over their boots. Their locks hai:^ S 
over their shoulders, but they also wear a large Chine^^ 
queue mostly made of silk threads, a large agate or whi*i^^ 
glass thumb-ring ornamenting it ; this they twist aroui*^ d 
the head, hardly ever letting it hang down the back. r~ u 

the left ear is a silver ring in which is set a turquoise < )v 

coral bead, and their swords are handsomely omamentf^^d 

with repousse silverwork and also set with coral. Tl le 

women dress in gowns of pulo, usually woven in stripes ^f 
different colors. Their hair is left loose over the shoi^^- 
ders, like that of the men, or else done up in innum o r- 
able little plaits, the common fashion of the country.* Th — le 
married women wear on the front of the head a lar^^e 



embossed plate of silver or gold, called serja, in which is 
set a coral bead, but if they have married Chinese th^^y 
wear it on the back of the head. From the belts of bo th 
men and women hang a needle-case, a flint-and-steel bc^^x, 
often an eye-shade case prettily embroidered, and ^^ 
some parts of the country a bag in which to carry th^^^^ 
wooden l)owls. The well-to-do people wear shirts ^^^ 
coarse unbleached silk of Indian manufacture, with ^ 
high red collar, and half-rupee pieces as buttons in t^C3^^ 
case of the men, and elaborate gold buckles and cor — -^^ 
buttons mounted with gold or silver for the women. 

It must not be thought that this clothing is worn b^^^^ 
them all the time ; it is their holiday costume, that whi( — ^*" 



1 Friar Odorie, in the fourteenth may be ornaments made of the mu 

century, speaking of the dress of deer's tusks, but I saw none such 

Tibetan women, says: **The women the country. Alex. Hosie, op. cit,, j] 

have their hair pbiited in more than 124, speaking of the aboriginal worn 

one hundred tresses, and they have a of southwest Ssti-ch'uan, says t 

couple of tusks as long as those of their turbans were in many c 

wild boars," See Yule's *' Cathay and adorned with circlets of hog's tusk!==**** 
the Way Thither," I, 148. The 'tusks 
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they had on while I was at Eauze. The every-day 
ciress is much plainer: undyed la-wa in summer, and 
sheepskin in winter, without ornament, save the sword 
Avhich never leaves the man's belt, and the chatelaine 
of silver worn by the woman, to which are fastened 
lier keys. 

The Horba, like all of their race, are much given to the 
T^se of tobacco, especially in the form of snujBf. The modes 
of taking it in Tibet are quite curious! Among the 
K'amba a small bag of rather stiff leather is used ; in it 
t:he crushed leaf (usually of Sikkim or Bhutan tobacco) 
is put, and the bag rubbed between the hands. Then it 
is opened, and with the little sheath-knife which every one 
lias hanging from the belt, the side of the bag is scraped 
and the finest particles of tobacco got together. In the 
Txiore civilized parts of the country a circular wooden box 
is used; the crashed tobacco is put into the top and cov- 
c?red with a piece of woolen stuff, and the box is shut; when 
«miff is needed, they stiike the box on the knee, and the 
tobacco is sifted through the cloth into the bottom. Both 
Tnen and women take snuff, but not as much as the 
Mongols do. Smoking is indulged in moderately by 
some of the men; the Chinese pipe is the only one used. 
Xamas, however, never smoke, the use of tobacco, except 
»s snuff, being prohibited inside their convents. I saw 
» few Tibetans smoking opium, but I do not believe 
that the habit has taken any hold of them, and, in fact, 
many persons told me that the use of this drug was un- 
known to them, though all the Chinese settled in the 
country use it continually, both eating and smoking it. 

The people in the more civilized parts of eastern Tibet 
are not entirely devoid of some elementary education. 
Heading and writing is, however, about as far as they get, 
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and even writicg is au aeoomplishment of uuly a fes 
sido of the lamaseries, although most people can read both 
the capital script (ivit than), and the cursive character 
{wit nie'il), the hitter not without difficulties, on account 
of the numerous abbreviations iu- 
troduced in it. At Ta-cbien-lu and 
other large places the girls attend 
school as well as a few of the Iwys, 
learning to read and write letters, 
the polite foniis of addi-ess, and 
some other necessary rudiments, in 
which arithmetic does not, how- 
ever, enter. 

Besides the ven' large religious 
literature extant in Tibet, there are 
a number of works of a semi-bio- 
giaphical nature, called nam-far, 
histories, and translations of Chinese 
standard works ; also books of songs 
and a few of pure fiction, these lat- 
ter of Chinese origin and published probably by Chi- 
nese enteiprise. The nam-t'ar are the favorite com- 
positions, however, ,iust as the historical novel is the 
most popular literature througliout China, and quite a 
numerous class of men earn their livelihood by givinjt 
readings of these books. These story-tellers afford tlie 
nearest approach the people have to theatrical i-epresenta- 
tions, if we except the Ripa or itinerant mummers {mostly 
lioys) who with hideous masks over their heads perform 
a grotesque dance to the music of their song, whose 
burden, as far as I could make it out, was a courting 
of one's expected generosity, becoming fulsome praise 
when one gave them anything, such expressions as 
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Panbo rinpoch'ej "Most precious official," being among 
the mildest/ 

There are in this country certain festivals, but of a 
religious character and performed by the lamas, such as 
the Chambe ch*ii-k'or, or " Procession of the god Chamba " 
(Maitreya) around the temples, to drive away demons, the 
festivities of the Lu-gon Jyabo dung-dri, or " Expulsion 
of the Prince of Devils," etc., which present much analogy 
to the medieval mystery plays. But these are not given 
for the amusement of the people, and form no part of their 
life. Horse-racing is one of their favorite pastimes, but 
they do not imderstand this amusement as we do, con- 
fining themselves rather tq showing off their horses and 
themselves in their finest trappings, or else racing by twos 
or threes, but not for a purse or any reward. 

Singing, a pastime of which they are very fond, is not 
much more agreeable to the foreign ear than is that of the 
Chinese or Japanese, though the Tibetans' voices are often 
full and sweet, and there is frequently a perceptible tune 
in their songs. Of musical instruments, the only ones I 
noticed were a double flute made of reed or bamboo, and a 
three-stringed banjo similar to the Chinese san-hsien. 

Dancing is also a favorite amusement, especially in 
the spring of the year, when the girls go in large parties 
^Dd dance on the soft green grass under the trees, the 
5^oung men fomiing appreciative spectators. The dances 
X saw could hardly be called graceful ; two groups formed, 
^nd while one stood still the other, to the music of their 
own singing, danced slowly backward and forward, sway- 
ing their bodies and taking high, slow steps. Then the 

1^ Captain Turner, op. cit.., p. 227, bigh officials ; Mgr. Biet, tlie Bishop 

v^ientions seeing these clowns when of Ta-chien-lu, is soraetinies thus 

On his way to TrashiVnnpo. The styled in writings. 
t:itle rinpoeh*^ is used in addressing 
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other gi'oup had their turn, and so the dance went on by 
the hour. 

1 notiee<l but few games of chance among them. Dioe 
they have, but they are used for divining purposes, not 
for gambling. A few men who had passed much of their 
time among the Chinese played cards, and chess is also 
known among thom, but both are of foreign importation, 
iwnl I could h(»ar of no national games. 

Anions the Horba I saw more drinking than farthei* 
iioi-th ; nil ch'ang and a strong spirit distilled fi'om it callecl 
(irrali being the only two liquors in use. The latter if?- 
imbibod cither (»ol<l or warm in Chinese fashion. 

Although the Tibetans arc essentially a I'eligious peo— 
l)lc, it is surj arising how small a place the perf orinanc «r^ 
of I'eligious coremonios occupies in their daily life. Th*-"* 
most i^lcasing ceremony I noted among them is the eveii. — 
ing pi-ayer, observed by nearly every one in the large"*" 
villages and towns. As ni|!:ht falls lamps are lit on th^^ 
altars of i^vcrv Buddhist temple, and a short sei*vice i s^ 
chantiHl, while lamas seated <m the porch play a rathe :»' 
mournful hymn <m long copper horns and clarinets. Tin ^r^ 
is tli(» si<i:iial for the hous(»wives to light bundles ot 
ai'omatie jiniii)er l>ou^hs in the ovens made for the pui'^ — 
)H)se on the I'oofs of their h(mies, and as the fragrai» * 
sni()k(^ ascends to heaven thev sing a h\Tnn or litanv i:» * 
which tlu^ men of the house often join, the deep voices i^'*' 
the latter and the <'l(^ar high not(»s of the former blendin ^^ 
most airiH^^ablv with th<* distant music in the lamaseriei=^- 
111 tiie monung, juniper boughs arc again burnt; there i =^ 
no singing, but offerings — bowls of water, wine, milk, <^^" 
butter lamps — are placed before the household gods. 

It is a universal custom among this people, befox*^* 
eatin*; or drinking anything, to dip the forefinger of tln.^" 
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right hand iti it and scatter a little of the contents towards 
the four cardinal points, reciting a short prayer the while. 
This and the mumbling of the mani prayer {Om manipenie 




hutn), or some special formula given them by a lama, as 
Om,p^e, siraha, or the like, are practically the only religiouH 
observances of the people. 
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They have, however, another way of showing theit 
religious feelings, that love of mankind dear to Buddhism ; 
this is, in multiplying for "the weal of sentient creatioi^ 
written or sculptured copies of the mani prayer. It is no 
uncommon thing to pass a family established under a ten tr 
in a locality where shaly stones are abundant, eveiy menx— 
ber busily occupied incising on slabs of rock the saere<3. 
formula, and building up after months, perhaps years, 
labor, a "mani wall," each stone in it having the pray^ 
sculptured on it and frequently carefully painted. I ha\^^ 
seen these walls a hundred yards and more long, and eiglm 
or ten feet high. Others will shape the letters composin 
the prayer with blocks of white stone on some far-see 
mountain side, giving them such huge dimensions tht 
they can be read four or five miles away. 

Small stones on which this prayer is sculptured at — < 
continually offered to one by beggars, who are paid f< 
them by a handful of tsamba or a little tea; and a persc^ 
of any respectability never dreams of refusing to buy a- 
offeied to him, placing them along the walls of his hous^t^^-* 
or else on the nearest mani wall. 

The Chinese at Kanze number some eighty men ; moi^-^- ^ 
of them are Shen-hsi traders, the others are foot-soldiei^ — ^^ 
commanded by a Cli'i<ni-tsung, or lieutenant. Under hii 
are a ch^rk, and a T'nng-shih or interpreter. The Ch'ier 
tsung receives Tls. 1 70 a year as salary, but as he draws pa^ 
foi* fifty soldiei-s (at the rate of Tls. 24 a year) and has onl^^ 
twenty lie adds considerably to his meager income. Thi ^ 
practice is a common one throughout China, and i ^ 
winked at ])V the authoi'ities. 

The Chinese traders have a number of small grist--' 
mills worked by mules, and grind the wheat grown in th^^ 
country, deiiving large profits from the sale of the fiour^- 
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They have iuti'oduced swine,' poultry, ami a variety of 
vegetables (cabbages, greens, onioDs), but tbe natives care 
little for them, prefeiTing tsamba and tea. The most val- 
uable trade of this place is iu musk, tlie price obtaiueil 
being about the same as at Jyekundo (Rs. UO to '30 a cod); 
this, gold dust, yak hides, lambskins, wool, deer horns, and 
a few furs are the chief products of the country, which 
are paid for by the Chinese iu silks, satins, lastings, cotton 




fabrics (taopu), red leather, tobacco, Houi', vinegar, needles, 
buttons, etc., etc., much the same as iu other localities of 
this region. Russian broadcloth, Vienna matches, Ameri- 
can shirtings were for sale here, but their use was confine<l 
to the Chinese, the natives profemng the national pub* 
and products of Indian manufacture, even though much 
ilearer. 

In trading, Tibetan.-s, in common with tlie Chiucte, 
Mongols, and many other Asiatic peoples, make use of a 

' LamaH du not eal pork, aod in MoHgoliB (Ts'aidiKn) no one wiU touch it. 
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8ign language or dumb bargaining. The buyer and seller 
take each other's right hand^ well covered by the loBg 
sleeves, and having agreed apon the unit of count, rupee^ 
ounce of silver, or brick of tea, the vendor takes hold oi 
a certain number of the other's fingers, thus telling hir» 
the price at which he offers his goods. The other make^ 
his offer in the same manner; and so, with many knowimm g 
winks, shakes of the head, and remarks to bystanders, tlr:ie 
trade goes on till finally they come to an agreemec^t. 
Thus, if one wants thirty-five ounces of silver for a poa y, 
he will take hold of the other's first three fingers (thre^^), 
next of his index and second finger crossed (ten), aKund 
then of all his fingers (five). The only points in whi^^h 
Tibetans depart from the system followed througho-- ut 
China and Mongolia are in expressing figures from ^^ix 

to ten. Six is twice three Angel's, turning the hand o\ er 

on the second count; seven is four and three, eight ^^ 
twice four, nine is four and five, and ten twice five 
the hand always reversed when counting the secoi 
number.* 

I have never seen a Tibetan do a multiplication, b^" '^ 
when adding or subtraetin*^ he commonly avails himse^=^ 
of his prayer-beads, taking nine l)eads on the right side c^ ^ 
one of the larger beads to represent units, and settin^^^^^ 
down the tens to the left of it. This mode of counting he0^^^ 
probably come to them from seeing the Chinese use the^ 
counting hoards, or sHa^f-pan. They are very inexpei ^ 
as to figm'es, and I have often seen in good manuscript" ^^ 




135, for example, written 100 30 5. The use of figures i ^^^^ 
mostly confined to astrological calculations, at least in th" -^^' 
section of the country which I have visited. 

^ Cf . CtPHar Frederieke, in " Hak- joynts" there referred to is, I 
biyt," IX, pp. 282 and 289 (Ed. Gold- lieve, unknown in China and cen 
sraid's edition). The '* nippinj? of Asia. 
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The Horba states, it has been said, are divided into five 
districts or cantons, bat it would be a mistake to think 
that they are aeearately defined regions marked with 
boundary stones. All the territory of one district is nttt 
conterminous : thus in the country west of Cbuwo there is 
a villagp lielonging to the D^ba of Chango ; and Dawo, to 
the east of Chango, is under the rule of the Kanze Deba. 
My very short stay in the country did not allow me to 
inquire into this seemingly curious division of land. 

It is only since 1883 that Chinese have been able to live 
ill comparative peace in the Horba country. Prior to that 
liate numbers of them were mui-dered, the lamas of the 
Chango lamasery being especially inimical. In 1883 an 
expectant Tao-t'ai, Ch'ing Shau by name, was sent by 
the Govemor-Oeneral of Ssu-ch'uan on a mission to this 
countrj' for the purpose of establishing some kind of 
order. He put to death two of the ringleaders in tin- 
Chango gomba, and since that time the Chinese have 
remained unmolested.' The account of the pacification of 
tbe Horim country by Ch'ing Shan would lead one to 



I Theofflcial report coDcerning this 
inisaiOD is found in the " Pekiu)i; 
Gazette " or Jan. 8, 18Si, in n memo- 
nftl to the Emperor. It reads nn rol- 
lowa; ''A Memorial from tbe Tartnr 
General at Cheng-t'u Fu. and llie 
Iroveriior-General of SHfl-cb'iian, re- 
portiog the sappressioQ of a petly 
wir between certain tribal cbieftaii>» 
in the Chien-rh'aDi; circuit of thai 
province [see nnie, p. 342, note 2], 
tlie c-nrnmencement of which wan 
earlier reported Ui his Majesty, who 
wiLB pleased to give ordere for itx tm- 
niediate represHion. A certain expect- 
ant Taot'ai, Ch'ing Shan by name, wan 
■tent with a force of throe hundred 
aborigines to the place on newn of the 
outbreak reaching the MemorialistH. 
^^Mi subsequently Ting 8hih-ian, the 



acting Taot'ai of the Ch'cng Hsien 
circuit, who has had mueb experi- 
ence amongst the aborigines, was 
ordered to asaiat in effecting a settle- 
ment of the dispute. The report of 
these olHcers has now come to hanil, 
from which the following account of 
the origin, development, and conclu- 
sion of the quarrel is gathered : 

" In the district in question there 
are &ve aboriginal clans, \ix.: the 
Maznr, K'angsar, Cbuwo, Chango, ant) 
Biriro, who were at one time a single 
clan, but had separated some genera- 
tions back, and the members had 
intermarried. The head of the Chango 
clan, a D^ba or tribal chieftain [the 
text calls him fu-Hni], of the name of 
Jya-rotB'o tsan-ehyang-^hu, having no 
issue, the chief of tlie Maxur tribe 
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believe that it was uudor the absolute rule of the CUine&e ', 
however, such is not the fact, and several gi'ains of »a,\'^ 
must be taken with the Memorial wherever it i-elates t-»' 
the action of the Chinese in this matter. Aceordiug t'*' 
what I leanied from Lu Miug-yaug the object of the mi&^- 
sioii was t« put a stop to the turbulence of the laina«, wko 
continually attacked the Chinese; this is not mentione*3 
indeed, but the Memorial is hiatorically and ethno]ofri<'all3^ 
interesting, nevertheless, 

A day or two before my departure for Dawo, Lieutem. — 
aiit Lu sent a messenger ahead, bearing a circular to all th ^ 
<'hiefs and head men along the route, announcing my cont — 



(■ave the Buiil Jya-mU'c one of his 
uwa soDH OS a succeBSor. On Ibe 
death of Jfa-mts'o, his adopted sou, 
whose name was Wiia ch'^, BBBumed 
liharge of the aBaira of Clian{ni< and 
took to wife the younger sister of th" 
ehief of K'angsor, by whom he had 
a son called Troshi wsng-jyal. The 
ehiet of K'angsar, whose name was 
KoQs6 nundro pttnso, was thus untile 
of the child Troshi wang-jyal. Three 
years ago [(. e.. in 1880] he was thi- 
go-between for hin nephew in tlis 
arrangement and eoinpletion of a mar- 
riage Ijetween the litttorand the eldest 
'laughter of the Chuwo D^ba. This 
arrangement having Hubsequently 
(tome to the knowledge of the Mazur 
Dfibn [the lad's grandfather], he ob- 
Jeoted to it on the ground that WHn 
eh'i, the lad's own father, was the 
peraou to deeide whom he was to 
marry, and he ordered the prt, with 
whom the marriajje had olreadybeen 
ponsummated, to be sent home agkiii. 
He then arranged a second laairiage 
for his grandnon, Trashi wang-jyal, 
with the daughter of one Ch'os^ jyiil. 
Thus ill-feeling arose between the 
chiefs of K'ungwir and Chnwo, the 
insult received by the latter [by hav- 
ing hiR daughter sent boek to biro. 



after moiTiage with Troehi waug-jyiil 113 
so enraging him tbal he beeome ^f« 
deadly enemy of the BTanKBar IMbtB. — 
Attempts to compromise the <i«urr^ • 
were made by the native administna- — 
tor of Clian-tni [an offleial appointe*.' 
from Lh'ftna], who suggested tha.T 
Imtb iiiarriageB should be eonBiderw«:f 
null and void, ntid Ihst neither i»f 
the two (prlB should ever be ailowe^f 
to marry again ; hnt in spile of this 
arrangement the Maxiir D^b* t(ini*te<i 
on the marriage with the daughter 
lit Ch'osS jy&L and tlie Uaeiir snit 
K'angsar tribes went to war. 

'' As soon as the [Chinese] authori- 
ties heard of it they went, and expiin- 
liilated with the eombatauts. when 
they found that theChangoBnd Mbkut 
tribes had l>eeu willing to abide by 
the deciision of the native governor 
of (^han-tui, but ns the K'sngsar trlbF 
refused to do so they hod gone In 
war, pach side getting their kinsfolk 
)o send them reinforcement:) : on the 
one side were the MaEur, Chungo, and 
Man-nya [i, c, Ohan-tni] trilH^s; on 
Ihe oilier, the K'augsar, C3iuwn, ami 
Berim ones. Eaeh army took up 
strong pOKitions and built stoekades. 
liarriors, stone forts, and gun towers, 
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ing. It was wntteu in Chiuese aud Tibetan, and wrapped 
arouud au arrow, to signify that it umst be forwardei.1 
from one locality to another post-haste. The Tibetan text, 
of which I miKlti a copy at the time as a specimen of ula 
order, read as follows : 

" A Chinese offieial from Znr ((. '., Hsi-ning f), with two 
servants, is going down country (/. e., to Tti-<!hien-lu) on 
]trivate business. He does not require any ula. With him 
arc four Chinese soldiers from Kanze. These are not 
mounted, and will require four saddlehorses and a pack- 
horee at ea«h of the stations along the road. 

" Issued under my seal the 15th day of the 4th moon." 



iitki^r, to tJie HBrious ilelTimt^tlt of 
[ChmeBe 1] Irsde nnd almoHt complete 
stuppHt^e of traffic. 

"Now Urn i^ltief •<! the K'angBHr 
tribe, to whose obstiuacy the WHr woh 
duo, wag really a mere tool in the 
hands of his nephew Tengs^ lopo, n 
member of the Chiiwo Iribe. ThiH 
latter n»8 a man of dark and dnnger- 
una ways, who had always consorted 
with oharaoters of the muHt eriminal 
type, and seeing in this war an op- 
portunity ot indulging his predatory 
propetiBitieB, it was he who prevailed 
upon his unole to refuse to abide by the 
decision of the governor of the Chan^ 
Ini. In the [Chuwo] district there 
is a lamasery called [by the ChineKe] 
ShoD-ning sail, occupied by eonie two 
thousand lamas with whom Ten^^ 
tnpo was on good terms, and who had 
a grudge against the Chango Mbn. 
He aceortlingly prevailed upon these 
lamas to incite the people to surround 
the stockade of Chaugo, bum the 
villages, earry off the msu and cattle, 
and pTDolaim him chief of the Chango 
tribe. These disturbancen went on 
for three weekH. until the arrival of 
Ch'iug Shan with his troops ; but on 
hiH calling npon the L'hiefs tn witb- 
ilraw their forces and to leave the 



quarrel to official arbitration they all 
did BO. . . . Having quelled the 
dJHturbance, Ch'ing Sban sent for the 
three chiefs concerned, and having 
obta'iued their promise to abide by 
liis decision, he proceeded to give 
his award. As both the girls had 
couBumniated marriage with Trashi 
wang-jyal, he considered that the 
proposal of the Oovenior of Chan-tui 
that they should be sent to their re- 
spective homeH and never be allowed 
to msrry again was most unreaeon- 
able; and as in hiB opinion the only 
way out of the difficulty was to marry 
them both to Trashi wung-jyal, he 
decided that they should both return 
lo him fn the respective capacities of 
first and second wives, the daughter 
of theChuwoD^ba taking precedence 
as slic was the first to be married. 
This arrsngeraent was gladly ac- 
cepted by the chiefs, who entered 
into bonds undertaking nevermore lo 
create disturbance. 

" The Memorialists propose lo 
close the affair by flning each of the 
chiefs a year's salary, and cutting off 
the head of Tengsfi lopo who was 
killed in the Nortie ; the prisoner 
Kochfii lopo has already been deoapi- 
taled." 
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Before leaviDg, Lu asked us to dine with him, his writer, 
and T\Lng-sbih; and on the shady veranda on top of his 
house we enjoyed a very good dinner with much wine- 
drinking, and I heard many stories about his long and 
varied experience in Tibet. He had been stationed for 
three years at Lh'asa and about fifteen years in other 
localities in Tibet, and being an observant man had much 
of interest to tell about. When speaking of the wild tribes 
to the north of the Horba countiy, he assured me that 
men in a state of primitive savagery were found in Tibet. 
Some few years ago there was a forest fire on the flank 
of Mount Ka-lo, east of Kanze, and the flames drove a 
number of wild men out of the woods. These were seen 
by him ; they were very hairy, their language was incom- 
prehensible to Tibetans, and they wore most primitive 
garments made of skins. He took them to belong to the 
same race as the Golok, of whom many lived in caves in 
a condition of profound savagery. 

I left Kanze on the 13th June. Four Chinese soldiers in 
lialf Chinese, half Tibetan costumes, mounted on prancing 
ponies with collars of jingling bells around their necks, 
formed the escort; two Tibetans wearing the high-crowned 
white summer hat drove some pack-ponies, and my two 
men and I brought up the rear, feeling very forlorn and 
dirty l)eside our gorgeous companions. 

Some five or six miles east of the town the river bends 
sharply to the south; here at the village of Puyii-lung, 
about a mile and half from the river-bank, we stopped to 
take tea in a handsome house belonging to the Deba of 
Chuwo, while the horses were changed. Then crossing a 
low range of mountains where we saw many black tents, 
we entered the valley of the Tongo ch'u, and passed in 
fi-oiit of the Jori s^omba situated in a hollow near a little 
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lakelet called the Jori ts'o. We came 
on the Tongo ch'u about two miles 
'■wlow this point, and found it a swifl, 
«slear stream about seventy-five feet 
^wide and over three feet deep. 

The little village of Cliuwo, the capi- 

^:al of this distriet, is two and a half 

^■niles farther down the valley, on a 

^steep, rocky bit of ground on the left 

Smnk of the river. A large laniaserj- 

^Dvershadows it. The Doha's, the only 

"Smposing house, rises four stories higli, 

^•he corners of the roof decorated with f'A 

^he peculiar black trophy called ji/al- 

^sdn {rgyal-mtsdn\ looking like a fat, 

•^?lo8ed umlirella, with a white band near 

^ts lower edge and two other vertical 

-*ine8, forming with the first conspicuous 

white crosses, which always startled me, 

so like a missionary station did they 

miake the houses look. A wooden bridge, 

losed at either end by a wicket gate, 

I to the ^•illagc, where we found ex- 

sellent quartei-s in the Doha's house. 

Nearly all the villagers were busily 

ioupied molding little cones of clay 

KiCalled is'a-Ui'a, which are later on put 

I'M offerings in some ch'iirten, of which 

there are endless numbers all over the sciBB*im o» 

'■ountry. The occasion seemed quite a corai.. 

jollification, the people laughing and joking and 

with each other to turn out as many ts'a-ts'a as they 

arid lamas seated under a tent reading prayers and 

17 
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intending the work. The hillside was already covered 
with these little mud pies, but shortly after our arrival a 
violent rain-storm came sweeping down the valley, and 
soon their day's work melted away. Let us hope that as 
the work was done to acquire merit, their labor vnll not 
be counted them as naught by the judge of the dead 
when he comes to weigh their good deeds against their bad. 

During the journey from Kanze to Dawo I enjoyed all 
the comforts afforded officials traveling in this countn. 
We put up at nights in the houses of the chiefs or in 
others set aside for the accommodation of officials travel- 
ing, to which reference has been previously made (p. 196), 
and every morning fresh horses were in readiness for the 
day's journey. Sometimes there was a delay in secur- 
ing these latter, as the people insisted that they had all 
their stock grazing in remote localities. The head-man 
would come into our room and make his excuses, and 
generally my escort would squeeze a rupee or two out 
of him; but there was never any loud or angry talk, the 
whole thing was arranged in the most amicable manner, 
the head-man listening, with his palms joined respectfully 
})ef ore him, and only saying La sOj la so^ " Yes, yes," to all 
the Chinamen's remarks. 

At Chuwo were a certain number of Chinese traders; iu 
fact, from Kanze eastward we found some of these people, 
mostly Ssu-ch'uanese, in every town and village we came 
to. Many of thorn had become thoroughly Tibetanized, in 
manners, in dress, and moreover in religion. Even L^ 
Ming-yang at Kanze conformed to the local religious ob- 
servances — using a rosary, burning juniper boughs, (hP' 
ping his finger in his wine or tea cup before drinkin? 
and scattering a little around him, and others elsewhere 
mentioned. 
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viug Chuwo our road led down the valley of the 
Tongo eh'u, which in many places flowed in a narrow bed 
worn deep down in the rock, the mountains rising on 
either side some 1800 feet, those on the right bank finely 
wooded. Villages were numerous ; peas, wheat, and barley 
were growing in the fields, and flowering shrubs hiiug 
over the path. Had it not been for the droves of yak, 
laden with tea, and the strange-lookiDg people, I could 
have imagined myself in some Swiss valley. 

After a most agi-eeable ride of twenty miles we eame to 
Rautro, where aU the houses, save the one in which we 
stopped, had been burnt down in the disturbance of a few 
years ago, referred to in a preceding note. Rain fell 
several times during the day and in torrents towards 
nightfall, and there was not a day passed during the 
remainder of my journey to Ta-chion-lu without a 
downpour lasting frequently the better part of the day. 

A little above the town of Change, ten miles below 
Rantro, the Tongo ch'u empties into the Nya eh'u. We had 
stopped before reaching this point, to take our noonday 
meal, and, as we were eating, a number of lama pilgrims 
came up to beg a little tea and tsamba from us. They 
were Amdowa fi-om Kumbum, and two of them were old 
acquaintances of my Chinese. They said that they were 
on then' way to Lh'asa, and had come by way of Kuei-te 
and Lli'abrang gomba. They had been three months on 
the road, and hoped to reach their destination in about 
four mouths more. They were going to D6rg6 dron-cher, 
and thence via Draya and Ch'amdo, along the usual high- 
road. They told me that this roundabout route was fre- 
quently taken, as over it two or three men could travel in 
safety, while over the chang lam (i. e., across the T'saidam 
and over the Burhau liota pass to Nag chu-k'a) a large 
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party was an absolute necessity, on account of the 
Golok. 

The great Chango gomba is built on the top of the hills, 
overlooking the Nya ch'u ; the town is on the steep hillside 
below. Some two thousand G61upa lamas inhabit the 
gomba, and are held to be a bad lot by all who know 
them. The village contains about seventy-five houses, 
the two largest, in fact the only large ones, belonging to the 
D6ba. The vicinity of China commenced here to make 
itself unpleasantly known by the vile odors, and filthy 
streets where pigs wallowed, and by other tokens of Chi- 
nese civilization. Vegetables were plentiful, and so were 
eggs, but no meat, save pork, was to be had. Most of the 
natives eat their tsamba without the addition of even a 
little butter in their tea, an unpalatable mess, and evincing 
a most inexplicable taste, for they prefer it to the vegetable 
diet of the Chinese, which should recommend itself, one 
would think, as being more varied and having at least 
some flavor. Potatoes have become known in this country 
within the present century, probably through the medium 
of the French missionaries,, but they are not a popular 
food, and are used only by the poorest people.^ 

The Chinese population of Chango is said to be over 
a hundred, and the half-broeds are very numerous, but 
hardly distinguishable from the Tibetans in features, and 



1 Warren Hastings directed Mr. 
Boglo to plant some potatoes at 
every halting-place on his journey to 
Trashil'impo, in order that a valuable 
new product might be introduced into 
Bhutan. See Markham^a -'Tibet," p. 
19. Captain S. Turner, "Embassy to 
Court of Teshoo lama," p. 140, re- 
marks that potatoes in Bhutan wore 
called after Mr. Bogle, but they had 
not been a success at Punakka, the 



capital of Bhutan. In western Ssu- 
ch'uan thev form one of the most 
valued crops. They are known ^y ^ 
variety of names in Tibet. In K'^^^^ 
they are called lu^eu or dro-mai '° 
western Tibet, a-lu; in central Til'^^ 
a-nija^ dro-ma, yunp-ma,cht/i-icajCh}fi-^^ 
or jya dro. Dro-ma {gro-ma) origin* 
ally means *' grain, corn." Jyo ^^ 
means "Chinese corn." 
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not at all in dress and manners. No Chinese troops are 
stationed here, the locality having been until recently 
too dangerous for them, as one of my escort candidly 
admitted. 

The steward of the Deba came in the evening and said 
it would be impossible to supply the post-horses before 
morning of the second day, and so we had to resign our- 
selves to pass a whole day amidst the myriads of fleas 
and other vermin with which the htng-hian swarmed. 
To add to my vexation, some ouf, looking at my traps, 
let my satUlle-bag fall and broke my aneroid and boiling- 
point thermometer, thus simplifying my work fur the re- 
mainder of the Journey. 

The Nya ch'u flows out of the mountains to the north 
of Chango a broad river, quite as wide and swifter than 
the Za eh'u above Kauze, and the only muddy stream I 
saw in Tibet.' On leaving Chango we followed the bank 
of the river for thirteen miles through a well -cultivated 



1 It will be nolii^ed thnt the name 
] give this river doea not agree with 
■our previoiu inrormatinn conceminK 
the cOQutry, for heretofore this name 
ims given to the river which flows by 
K»nx£. I wsa agsured, however, that 
it wfia the Za ch'u, and that the Nya 
*4i'd ptisBed by Chango and Dawo, 
giving ita natoe to the main river far- 
ther south. Though the test imooy was 
unanimousitdoeBnotyetconviucemei 
tor then the Za ch'u valley is called 
Nya rong, " Nya valley," and there 
are plaeea along its course in which 
the word .Vyn appears. However, the 
name Nya rong may properly be ap- 
plied to the basin of the Nya ch'u in 

•hiehiatbeZach'u. OnA K '3 

map the Nya ch'u is enlled Tao (Dawo) 
ch'n, a mistake as will be seen here* 
alter, ani] it is not given its real im- 
portance. The best Chincae author- 
ities (■' Shui tao fi k'ang," VITI, 16) 



also disagree with niy informants. 
The EannS River is their Ya lung 
chiang; the Chango River, the Tsa 
(1. c, Za) eh'u. I give, however, the 

names as I hoard them. A K 

docH not mention Chango, bat given 
a Daugo (nf ) gomt>a and uses the same 
uanie for the whole district, but there 
can be no doubt that his car served him 
badly in trauscribiug Ibis name and 
nearly every other he heard along his 
route. In "Heporton the Trans-Him- 
alayan Explorations during 18fi5-67." 
p. sxvi, Ifiaditst8ted:"FromCliango 
oity, in tlie Kham territory, an enor- 
mous quantity of musk perfume is 
brought to Lb'asa. which eventually 
Suds its way to Europe through 
Nepal." General J. T. Walker, in the 
iLrticlc Tibet, in nioth edition of the 
"EncyctopBKliaBrilaunica," also calls 
this town Dango. 
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country, dotted with small villages of from six to tivelve 
houses. Caravans of tea were still quite as numerous as 
north of Kanze, and travelers of all sorts were coutinually 
passing by. Crossing to the other bank at the village of 
Kara oh'u (the Chinese call it Kala ehung), the road for 
a few miles diverged from the river, which here makes a 
little bend southward, and crossing some hills followed 
the Jasa ch'u till it ran into the Nya eb'n, not far below. 
From about this point this river flows in a gorge betweeu 
splendidly timbered mountains rising several thousand 
feet above its bed, and reminding one of the acenerj- 
along the Fraser River, in British Columbia. Chinese 
wood-trhoppere were busily engaged felling timber, and 
floating it down to Dawo or other points farther south. 
The road is eut in the steep face of the mountains, 
several hundred feet above the river, through rocks 
mostly of granite and sliale. , 

After stopping for the night in a little village called 
Taja,' we once more descended to the bottom of the 
valley; and after a pleasant ride of twelve miles, in an 
opening in the valley we saw the gilt spires of the 
Nin-chung goinba and the roofs of Dawo rising beyond 
it. We rode rapidly past the lamasery, attracting for- 
tunately no notice, and into the town, where we found 
a fine, large, airy room prepared for us by one of the 
escort who had ridden ahead. A small stream flows 
through the middle of the village, and the Chinese have 
put up a number of grist-mills over it. The town edso 
boasts of a blacksmith and various other mechanics, 
some of whom make very pretty copper bottles in whicli 
to heat wine. 

' The Chinese call il Ta-chai. It is probably A K "a Dathok. 

Ta-ehai means poaaibly " Great gorge, or narrows," an 
appropriate name for tliiH place. 
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We nearly had a repetition of the scenes previously 
enacted at Kanz^, a mob of lamas and natives trying to 
break into the house shortly after our arrival, and for a 
moment things looked very serious, as swords were drawn 
and one man was severely cut on the arm by one of my 
soldiers, but this shedding of blood refreshed and cooled 
them, and all the trouble stopped shortly after. I was by 
this time quite accustomed to such scenes, and since 
no violence was done me I could placidly look on, if not 
with enjoyment, at least with no fear of the ultimate end 
of the " bobbery." 

Dawo is sometimes called J6senyi, and this latter name 

is probably its original appellation. The Nin-chung (or 

^ying-ch'ung) gomba, with over one thousand lamas, forms 

the western portion of the town, the rest of which contains 

about eight hundred inhabitants, of whom over a hundred 

are Chinese. The houses are mostly two-story, and built 

of logs, nicely squared and dovetailed, the general style 

l>eing much more Chinese than Tibetan ; furthermore, in 

most of the houses the notched log steps are replaced by 

^asy staircases. The language spoken here is a wonderful 

mixture of Tibetan and Chinese, with diflBculty understood 

t>y people from Kanz6, not so much on account of local 

expressions as from the very peculiar accent and into- 

xnations. The people readily understand the Lh'asa dialect, 

or that form of this official language spoken in eastern 

libet, so we did not experience much difficulty in carrying 

<:>n conversation with them.* 



1 Curiously enough, the name Dawo 

« ^oes not figure on A K ^*8 map ; 

^%e mentions only the Nicbong (sic) 
^^omba. (General Walker, loc. cit., 
'Speaks of Tao and Dao, giving these 
^■iiames apparently as those of two 
s'^eparate localities. In 1719 during 



the great Chinese expedition to Tibet 
a fortified camp was established at 
Dawo, and its ruins are still visible 
not far from the town. This point's 
stratecrio importance is great, com- 
manding two roads to the Chinese 
frontier at Ta-chien-lu, also a road to 
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We were obliged to wait two days at Da wo, as the 
Sergeant {Pa-tsung) who commanded the little Chinese 
gaard here was rusticating some distance away and could 
not get back till the morrow. We found the village 
terribly foul and excessively hot ; at 4 p. m., in the shade 
the thermometer stood at 74^. The flies and vermin were 
indescribably thick and voracious, and, though we were 
able to get some fairly good meals, we did not enjoy our 
forced repose, and pined for the road. 

The Pa-tsung was a clever young fellow and very 
obliging. He said there were two roads from Dawo to 
Ta-chien-lu, and asked me which I had rather take. The 
more traveled one led over the J6to pass, the other rougher 
one went by Tai-ling and the valley of the Ch6 ch'u. This 
was a most agreeable piece of news, for it enabled me to 

branch off from the route followed by A — K , which 

I had been going over since I left Jyekundo, and to study 
a perfectly new section of country. So my answer was 
not long in coming, and I announced my determination 
to follow the " northera road,'' as the latter is called. 

My new acquaintance begged me not to hurry my de- 
parture but to wait for two or three days, as he was desir- 
ous of giving me a dinner, and Dawo, he claimed, was an 
excellent place io flmter in, or, to use his picturesque Ssii- 
eh'uanese expression, hao shua. The Ssu-ch'uan people's 
<j:reatest happiness is to shHcij "to loaf"; they are continu- 
ally suggesting the advisability of indulging in this recre- 

Chaii-tui, and <»ne to Kai)z6 and the feet. Dawo is 44 miles below ChaDgo, 

north. Dawo cannot bo less than and from the rapidity of the current 

10,800 feet above sea level, as Nya of the river I think a fall of 20 feet 

eh'u-k'a, 80 to 90 miles south of it, is, to the mile would not be deemed ex- 

aeeordinp: to Caj)tain Gill, 9222 feet. cessive. For these reasons I have esti 

Chango is 11,070 feet above sea level, mated the altitude of the town at 

and the Nya ch'u at that point is 300 10,500 feet above sea level, 
feet lower than the town, or 11,370 
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ation, and no pretext is too futile for them to reach their 
end. But I resisted all the allurements the Pa-tsung could 
hold out to me, and firmly declared that I could shua only 
at Ta-chien-lu, now distant but a week's journey. So 
goides and a pack-animal to take me as far as Tai- 
ling were promised for the morrow. Having bidden fare- 
well to the good fellows who had brought me from Kanze, 
and to the Pa-tsung, who waited on me in full uni- 
form some distance outside of the village, we started off 
again. 

The Nya chhi bends southward at Da wo, receiving the 

i)awo ch'u, which comes down from the snow-capped 

inountains some miles to the east and southeast of the 

to'wn. Up the course of the latter our route led, the 

i^ound as far as Olosu (seven miles) rough and stony, but 

uf ter passing that village the country became of exceed- 

i ng beauty, the mountains clothed to their summits with 

fine timber. Still the incessant rain which kept falling 

inarred the pleasurable ride, and we were glad to reach 

IKoja, a little village of four or five houses near the river- 

l:>ank. Here I noticed for the first time in Tibet goitres 

on several of the women, and hence to Ta-chien-lu they 

"^rere a common disfigurement of the people, especially 

tlie women.* 

From Eoja to the head of the Dawo ch'u the valley was 
xaninhabited ; the forest growth covered the bottom of it, 
the soil was soaked by the continuous rains, and ferns and 
^^reepers nearly hid the rocks and fallen trees. The ascent 
"^ras imperceptible, and the col which led into the valley of 
the Ro ch'u is not entitled to the name of pass, nor has it 

1 Dr. Saunders, in Tumep's "Em- known in Tibet. He says it is very 

V^assy to the Court of the Teshoo common on tbe coant of Sumatra, and, 

X^ma," p. 408, remarks that while I may add, on the plains of north 

goitre is common in Bhutan, it is un- China. 
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any particular name in the country. It marks, however^ 
the boundary line between the Horba states and the littl^*^ 
principaUty of Kata. 

Here again we had one of those sudden changes f roi 
luxuriant vegetation to barren waste, from agricultural 
pastoral life. The upper part of the valley of the Ro chhi' 
was over a mile broad, its general direction southeast, an< 
numerous families of Drupa with small herds of yak an< 
sheep were scattered over its face. Ten miles down tb 
valley we came to the little village of Tsonya, half-way u] 
the side of the hUls bordering the left bank of the river. 

We might have reached Kata the same day, as it 
only twelve miles oflE, but I was suffering from a violent 

attack of quinsy which prevented me taking any food 

It had so reduced my strength in the last few days, thatiJ^^ 
I was nearly worn out, and it was exhausting work to con- 
tinue my survey. The diet of tea and tsamba, to which 
had been condemned for the previous four months, just:*" -^ 
kept enough strength in me, if I did not miss a meal, Uj^^^^^ 
enable me to accomplish my work, but one could not storer^^^'^ 
up any on such innutritious food. I dreaded being laid-^^^ 
up on the road, for I felt my strength rapidly leaving me:^ "**'• 
as it was, I could not get on my horse without the assis-^ — "^' 
tance of both of my men. 

The next day, j^assing over the hills beyond Tsonya, we ^^^ ^ 
entered the basin of the Kata ch'u, and after a couple of '^^ 
miles' ride came to a little plain some three miles in diam- — ^ 
eter, into which opened a number of valleys, near the 
mouth of each of which was a little village. In the center 
of the plain the golden spires of a lamasery shone through 
a grove of trees ; and near by, within the earthen walls ^^^ 

1 This little stream receives the empties, I think, into the Njra ch'u, -^ ^ 
Kata ch'u, when south of Kata ; near Nya ch*u-k'a, probably, 
and then, taking a southerly course. 
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of an old retrenched camp, I saw the tiled roofs of the 
Chinese village of Tai-ling. The village is composed of 
about a hundred houses, arranged along two narrow 
and dirty streets on the southern side of the old camp, 
built, like that near Dawo, in 1719.* A diminutive Yamen 
and a little of&cial temple are the only monuments of this 
unprepossessing place, and a Pa-tsung rules over its des- 
tinies. The native population lives in the adjacent vil- 
lages, Tai-ling being a strictly Chinese place, at least so 
far as the male population is concerned, for the women 
aire naturally Tibetans, but a Chinesefied lot, with little of 
the gay, free manners of their countrywomen farther west. 
Tai-ling marks approximately the eastern limit of Tibet 
in this direction, for though that country extends really as 
far as Ta-chien-lu it is not inhabited by any considerable 
¥iumber of natives east of this point. Either the Chinese 
liave displaced them, or else the country is too warm and 
tJamp in the Girong (as the section in the basin of the 
C!h6 ch\i is called) for Tibetans ; at all events few are to 
V>e seen in it. 

The sergeant called on me and begged me to shua a few 
<iays while he got ready two of his men to guide me to 
Ta-chien-lu, but the dirty and dingy hole, some eight 
'feet square, in which I was quartered was hardly comfort- 
able enough to keep me in the place, and so the following 
xnoming, everything having been arranged, I left the 
town. 

Ascending a short vale along which grew a few trees 
"we found ourselves again amidst a semi-tropical vege- 
tation. In a deep valley at our feet, stretching from 
south to north, a foaming torrent was flowing northward, 

1 The Kata lamasery, known to the Chinese as Hui-yiian miao, was built 

in 1723. The eleventh Tal^ lama, K&dru jya-t'so, was 

bom in 1837 near this place. 
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emptying probably not many miles to our east into tb^ 
T'ung ho.* On the eastern side of this valley rose precipi^ 
tons mountains, the summits of several of them deep i 
snow ; and at its head was the huge, rugged mass of th 
Ja-ra ri, with deep beds of snow and ice extendin 
several thousand feet down its steep flanks. A 
foliage covered the valley and the slopes, and silverj- 
moss hung in garlands from the trees, which looked lik 
venerated images festooned with white k'atag. Up thi 
way our road led us past several camps of Chines 
wood-choppers, and then across a shoulder of the grea 
mountain. Over its vertical face fall two or 
streams, fed by the melting snows, into basins at 
foot, giving this noble summit its Chinese name o 
Hai-tzii shau, " The lake ' mountain."* From one o 
these lakes issues the Ch6 ch*u, which at Ta-chien-1 
meets the Dar ch'u, the two giving to that town, 
at their confluence {do in Tibetan) its name of 
do {Dar Hche mdo)^ which the Chinese have distorted i 
Ta-chien-lu. 

The Ja-ra ri ^ is composed of a cluster of three peaks, 
and must reach an absolute altitude of about 16,500 feet ; 
its southern continuation forms the Jeto la, over which 




i-i 
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1 The Chiii-ch'uau Hiver. 

-Captain Gill saw this mountain 
from the summit of Ka-ji la, when on 
his way to Bat'ang. He speaks of it 
ns follows: "The view when we 
reached the summit was superb. 
Looking V)ack in the direction from 
which we had come, range after range 
of mountains lay at our feet, culmi- 
nating at last in the most magnificent 
snowy heights, one of w^hich raised 
its head about four thousand or five 
thousand feet above its neighbors. 
It was a magnificent peak, and at 
this distance looked almost perpen- 



dicular. Its name in Tibetan is Ja-ra 
(King of Mountains), and I never saw 
one that better deserved the name. 
Never before had I seen such a mag- 
nificent range of snowy mountains as 
here lay stretched before me, and it 
was with difficulty I could tear my- 
self away from the sight." ** River 
of Golden Sands," II, p. 133. 

^ This name cannot have the mean- 
ing given it by Captain Gill. It 
appears to me to mean, '^Hom of 
China," marking from afar where 
China commences ; or else it is Chala rit 
*' mountain of Ta-ehien-lu." 



^.^^^ 
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passes the southern route to Ta-ohien-lu. Alongits eastern 
Hank are the Che ch'u aod the road we were to follow ; the 
eouiitry bears the name of Girong. Hot springs, much 
used by the natives, are found, I was told, on its northern 
flank. We saw numbera of the beautiful silver pheas- 
ant (ma chi in Chiuese) running through the brush as i*e 
ascended its side. The valley of the Che ch'u is narrow 
and stony, and the descent sharp all the way to Ta-chien- 
lu. The river grows witli extraordinary rapidity from a 
streamlet to a roaring torrent, in which rocks are tumbled 
about like corks. Every few hundred yards we bad to 
ford some small stream tumbling down into the Che ch'u, 
and adding its waters to the flood, and by the time we 
had reached Hsin tien, five raUes from the head of the 
valley, that river was fifty feet wide. 

Hsin tien, or "New inn," is the name of a cluster of 
Chinese farm-bouses recently put up in this valley, the 
outpost of Chinese advance in this direction. The sole 
room of the so-called inn was taken up by a party of 
carpenters, briekraakers, and other mechanics bound up- 
country, by the innkeeper, his family, and his pigs, but 
we found a little corner in which to settle ourselves and 
pass an uncomfortable night. 

On the morrow we !»et off early, with the pleasurable 
anticipation of reaching Ta-chien-lu before night. A 
few miles below Hain tien, mountain -bam boo began to 
show itself, and strawberries were growing along the 
roadside. We saw but one very small Tibetan village, 
a little below which was a Chinese one where were hot 
Bpriugs, in which I enjoyed the first bath I bad had since 
the previous December, at Lin-t'ung, near Hsi-an Fu. 
The few Tibetans we met on the road had lost in this 
close proximity to China their naturally free, independent 
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air, and showed their sabmissiveness by alighting from 
their horses, on sight of my two ragged Chinese soldien, 
and doffing their hats as they passed. 

Towards three o'clock my conductors pointed out a 
steep mountain, slightly tipped with snow, and sidd that 
IR its foot was Ta-chien-lu; and a little later on, after 
crossing a substantial wooden bridge, the city walls, 
and the north gate, shaded by wide-spreading trees, 
came in view. Biding past the little Catholic- school (Col- 
lege St. Joseph), just outside the gate, we finally made 
our entry into the town, wended our way through its 
narrow, crowded streets, across the Dar ch'u, to an inn in 
a busy street, and there put up for the night ; and a huge 
sigh of relief escaped from my two Chinese and myself 
when we realized that we could rest at our ease, without 
fear of truculent lamas, with plenty of food, and a good 
roof over our heads. 

As soon as I arrived, I sent one of my men to the 
bishop, Monseigneur F61ix Biet, telling him of my arrival 
and of my desire to call on him as soon as convenient. 
His steward soon after appeared and said that I could 
rent a house belonging to one of the Kuts*a of the 
Tibetan king, a large, quiet, clean, and comfortable place, 
near the bishop's home, where Gill, Baber, Szechenyi, and 
other European travelers had stopped, and where I would 
have all the comforts procurable. Here I took up my 
abode the next day, making a call on the bishop in the 
meanwhile. The pleasure of once more seeing Europeans 
I cannot describe, but it can readily be conceived by 
those who have had to associate for any length of time 
solely with Asiatics. The cordiality of my reception 
by the kind bishop, and Fathers Dejean, Mussot, and 
Soulie, has left a memory I can better feel than express. 
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They eould hardly believe me when I told them that I 
liad crossed the D6rge and the Nya rong with only two 
men, a country they had been endeavoring ineffectually 
to enter for over twenty years ; and their praise I shall 
always treasure as my greatest reward, comitig from 
men than whom none living know better the hardships 
and dangers of Tibetan travel. 





TA-fllllEN-Ltt (DARdH^DO) — ITS COMMERCE. NOTES ON THE 
OOVERNMENT, COMMERCE, SYSTEM OF TAXATION, POPU- 
LATION, FOKEIGN RELATIONS, ETC^ OF TIBET 

I FOUND myself so comfortably installed in Yang 
lama's bouse iu Ta-chien-lu, that I made up my mind 
to wait there the amval of the two men I had been 
obliged to leave behind at Jyekundo. But even if the 
place had been less comfortable I should have staid 
there to enjoy the society of the good biehop aud the 
fathers of his mission, to whom I shall ever feel under 
a debt of deep gratitude for the kindness they showed me 
and the information they so freely gave to me about 
the country where they had lived aud suffered for so 
many years. Monseigneur Biet has been in Til>et for 
twenty-six yeai-s, and though still a eompai'atively young 
man, is broken down by the many hardships he has had to 
endure. The history of the work of this mission has been 
written by the brother of Abbe Desgodins, and to that 1 
must refer those whom the subject interests," only adding 
a few lines eoneerning the last persecution to which the 
faithful pnests have been subjected. 

The principal station of the mission, since the destmc- 
tion of Bonga in the Tsarong, was Y^rkalo on the Lan- 
tsang chiang, to the south of Gartok. Here a fine church, 
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a seminary, a bishop's house, and other costly buildings 
had been erected, and a considerable stretch of land had 
been cultivated. The bishop was rejoicing in the comple- 
tion of his work, when in 1887 a general uprising, insti- 
gated by the lamas, took place. Yerkalo was soon a mass 
of smoldering ruins, and from every other station on 
Tibetan soil the priests were 
ilriven away and forced to 
seek refuge at Ta-chien-lu. 
At Bat'aug the lamas took 
from the grave the bone.s of 
Father Brieux, killed in 1881, 
filled their place with ordure, 
and made a drinkiug-cup of 
his skull. The native Chris- 
tians who remained were not 

allowed to cultivate their 

fields by the lamas, ami 

have been reduced to beg- 
gary. Since then Mgi'. Bitt 

has been obliged to support 

them from the meager fuinl,^ 

at his disposal, but none ut 

the fathers have been able ( < • 

reenter the country beyuml 

Tung Olo, a little village two 

days west of Ta-chien-lu. 

The bishop has appealed in 
Tain to the Chinese authori- 
ties of Ssii-ch'uan, and to the 
French minister at Peking. He can neither obtain indem- 
nification for the losses the mission has sustained, nor 
^^pomise of reinstatement even in those stations situated 
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on territory uuder the direct rule of China (as in Y^rkalo 
The fact is that ever since the miserably managed ^^ state 
reprisals'' which existed between France and China i 
1884-85 foreign prestige in the interior has fallen lowe^ 
than at any period since the Anglo-French expedition i 
1861. Everywhere, in Shen-hsi, Kan-su, Ssii-ch'uan, I hear 







it said that the officials had changed entirely of lat^ in thei 
manners towards foreigners; nearly all of them showeczzi 
such marked hostility and arrogance that their conduc 
could be explained only on the supposition that the 
were acting under orders from Peking. Every foreigne 
living in the interior of China is kept under constan 
surveillance; his daily doings are fully reported to th 
local officials, his every act pried into, his servants su 
^ omed or maltreated, and no occasion is ever lost to snu 
or humiliate him publicly. In some parts of Ssii-ch*ua 
the missionaries have been in the last year or two 
constantly and maliciously tormented by the official 
that when I was passing through Chia-ting Fu the bisho 
was about to recall them and put Chinese priests in thei 
places. More than one old white-headed father told m 
that there had been more real liberty for them in the ol 
days before the " opening " of the country than in the las' 
few years, and I can readily believe it. 

Ta-chien-lu^ is the most westerly sub-prefecture (T^iftf/ 
in the prDvinc^e of Ssu-ch'uaii, and is also the capital otz 
the Tibetan prince, or king {jyaho)^ of Chala, or Ming— 






' Th<' Chiiioso say, in explanation 
of the name, that it was here that 
\Vu Hou of the Han dvnastv (a. d. 
221-263), when on his expedition to 
the south, sent Kuo-ta to establish a 
forj^e {Ju) to make arrow-heads {t<i 
rhiru), hut the name is really, as 
stated previously (j). 208), a Ti>)etan 



one. Tibetans frequently abbreviat 
it and call it T>o, as Do mora dr\ 
ffi-r^, **I am going down to Dar 
ch^do." In like manner, Chinese eal 
it Lu. The river between Ta-chien 
hi and Wa-ssii k'ou is also called 
eh'u in Tibetan, and Lu ho in Chi 
nese : its full name is Ta-chien-lu h 
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eliengy as it is called in Chinese. The Dar eh'u passes 
tlirough the town and is spanned by two bridges. The 
valley above and below the city is closed by ci*enelated 
w-alls in which are three gates known as the northern, 
e««tem, and southern. The buildings are mostly in the 
^^Idnese style of architecture, but many of them retain 
some of the peculiar features of Tibetan houses, chiefly 
the two stories and the flat roofs. The population, which 
I ix^ughly estimated at between 6000 and 8000, is, as might 
^ expected, very mixed, the trade of the place bringing 
there Chinese from Shen-hsi, Yuu-nan, and other remoter 
Pi'ovinces, besides large numbera of Tibetans and aborig- 
^^es from every part of the western border. This floating 
r copulation, which I have not counted in my estimate, is 
^^te considerable, and is greatly increased by the tea- 
pointers, bringing brick tea from Ya-chou and other locali- 
^^^8, of whom at least four hundred come or go daily. 
^i^ere are also eight lamaseries, two of each of the four 
^^<5ts mentioned on page 217, in which dwell probably 
thousand inmates, besides a certain number of Bonbo 
^sts who do not, however, inhabit convents, and are 
^^Xice called ao^omha^ or "lay lamas." Ten thousand 
^^^^Xald therefore appear to be a fair figure for the usual 
^^^l:^ulation of this town. 

-^Vn army commissary {Ghun4ian(f'Ju) administers this 
^^^>-prefecture, besides forwarding all the money, supplies, 
--, necessary to the Chinese garrisons in Tibet.^ The 
►t was a highly lucrative one on account of the large 
^ IS levied as duties on tea, so that this officer made 
$40,000 a year. But of late a deputy ( We-Miiian) 

t\^ T^e Taot'ai of Ta-chou supplies saries at Lit'ang, Bat'ang, Ch'amdo, 

'^^^ ^imds for the garrisons in Tibet. Lar^go, and Lh'asa are subordinate to 

t/lT^^^ town used in old times to be the Chtln-liang-fu of Ta-c*hien-lu, 
^* frontier station. The commis- 



\ 
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has been sent here by the governor-general of the prov- 
ince, to superintend the levying of Ukin dues, and the 
Ta-ehien-lu commissary is no longer able to feather his 
nest as comfortably as of yore. 

The chief military officer of the place is a colonel styled 
Chln-uing Hsieh, Commander of the Fu-ho battalion {f/iny), 
from which are taken the 
various detachments sta- 
tioned in eastern Tibet 
He is supposed to liave 
some two hundred meu 
ji^^^ljv iW^^^^X' ^^^^ ^^^ '^^ TaH3biea-lu, 

If JA «5 ^1 ^"* ^ ^^ "*** ^^^^^ ''^**' 

\ l^ilK^ ^Sbiw. Jlr ^^ ^ matter of fact, he 
■* MiSMMi VlAiAMiidr has 11 hundred. 

I'rior to 17(W, Ta-chien- 
lu and the country east 
of it for nearly a bimdred 
miles was not occupied 
by the Chinese and was 
under the rule of the 
NATivK woMEK OF THK cHis cB-cui. King of Chala, but slncf 
that date this tract has beeu annexed to China, though 
the natives have been allowed to retain their tribal oi-gani- 
zation. The native prince still resides at Ta-ehieu-In. 
and is one of the most powerful chiefs of eastern Ti!)el, 
for among them he alone demands and obtains ol>edieiit* 
from the lamas dwelling in his principality. He has the 
nght to levy duties on all goods taken west of the city by 
Chinese or natives, and exercises exclusive control over 
all his people, native culprits arrested by the Chiuese 
being turned over to hJra or his otHcei-s for punishracDt. 
To the west, the state of Chala confines ou the Maiiva 
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( Chan-iui)^ and Lit'ang, and the prince has had much diffi- 
culty of late years in resisting the encroachments of the 
Lh'asa people, who have annexed the former country. The 
alliances he has made by the marriage of his daughters to 
the powerful chiefs of D6rg6 and LiPang have, however, 
greatly strengthened his power and prestige/ 

On the western frontier of his state, at a place called 
Nya ch'u-k'a, or Ma-Nya ch'u-k'a, on the river Nya, is an 
important station garrisoned by a few Chinese and Tibetan 
troops. By some this place is considered the frontier post 
of Tibet, for here all travelers, natives only excepted, 
must show their passes. The post seems to have been 
primarily established to arrest deserters from the Chinese 
forces stationed in Tibet, and this is its principal utility 
at the present day. 

Ta-chien-lu's chief importance is as a trading center; 
it is the emporium between China and Tibet. Tea 
is the most important product exported to the latter 
country, from ten to thirteen millions of pounds being 
brought to this town annually for the Tibetan market. 
This tea is brought from Ya-chou and neighboring 
localities by porters, who are paid two-tenths of an 
ounce of silver for each pao weighing from eighteen to 
twenty-three pounds. On arriving at the eastern gate of 
the city they pass through the likin office, where a duty 
of Tl. 0. 8 is charged for every five pao (or one Vao) of Ya- 
chou, Yiin-chin Hsien, or Tien-chu'an Chou tea, that from 
ChHiing Chou paying one mace more. The tea is next 
taken to the packing-houses owned by the great Ya-chpu 
tea firms in the city, and each pao is divided into four 
separate paekages or bricks, called in Tibetan parka, 

1 The organization of the native will be found in E. C. Saber's charm- 
Rovemment has been examined at ing " Travels and Researches in West- 
p. 218 et seq, Mnch additional matter em China," previously referred to. 
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and made up into cases of nine brinks and securely 
sewn in rawhide; then it is i-eady for exportation lo 
Tibet, two cases or nam making an ordinary yak-load.' 
On leaving Ta-iiliien-lu for Tibet a further duty of two 
tael cents is levied by the native ruler of Chala on every 
four bricks when exported by Chinese, and of one tael wnt 
when exported by Tibetans. 

I cannot do better than to quote here from a pamphlet 
written by Father Desgodins on the subject of the Tibetan 
tea trade ." 

"All the tea bncks prepared for the Tibetan market 
are not of the same quality ; but. according to the matu- 
rity of leaves, to the moi-e or less perfect fermentation, to the 
color, to the proportion of leaven or of wood to the weight, 
are divided into live standards. There are Iwsides some 
dozen loads of fine tea, also packed into bricks, to be sent 
as presents from the Emperor to the Dalai lama, or lo 
be used by the Chinese officials and some few amongst 
the native gentry. This fine tea is never an article of 
trade.' 

" The first standard is called Skih chang chin by the 
natives, and Go-mang chii-pa by the Tibetans. These tea 
bricks do got contain any tea wood, but only the tiest 
fermented leaves of a dark brown (not black) color. A 
light sprinkling of fine tea is generally added on both 
ends of each brick. As it is better flavored, and as a 
less quantity is required, it is the tea prefeiTed as drink 
by tho.se who can afford to buy it. Each brick weighs 
generally five and a half English pounds, and is sold at 

' Four iiiiik/i fonn » tiMiru. three (arint. I have slightly tiltereJ the 

kudru mnke n (jam, and two ^lu a transcriptioli ti( Tib^tau aud Cbiuetw 

jyai or load. The average weight of niime». The notes are mitip. 

a gam is forty -five lbs. ■' It in tailed by the Chinew 

« "ATenTradewithThibet." Pub- Chin ifi (A'li or flri ch'a. and bj 

lisbed iu 1AS3 by the Bengal Ueure- Tibetans, tIrS itoug (hbrta dtmiii. 
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R. 1.4 at Ta-chieo-lu, Rs. 2 at Bat'aiig, Rs. 3 out of the 
highroad, Rs. 3.8 iu the districts of Tsarong and Zaynl, 
adjoining npper Asshiii, from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 at Lh'asit, 
according to the supply in market.' 

" The second standard is called Gitie-tse k'wiypa by the 
Tibetans. This brick is nearly of the same size and weight 
as the first standard, but the quality is much inferior on 
account of the leaves being of yellow or greenish color. 
As the fermentation has been less perfect, the tea is woi'se 
flavored, and a larger quantity is required for the same 
decoction. Unscrupulous merchants sometimes try to 
sell it as Go-»iani/ vliu-pa to unwary customers, or to mix 
some bricks of it with the first quality. The second stand- 
ard brick is sold at Re. 1 at Ta-chien-lu, Rs. '2 at Bat'ang, 
Rs. 3 out of the highroad as far as Tsarong antl Zayul, 
Rs. 3.4 at Lh'asa.- 

"The third standard brick is called Ji/a-pa by the 
Tibetans, and /'« rhan/t chin by the Chinese. Each brick 
weighs two and a half English pounds, and is sold for ten 
annas at Ta-ehien-lu, Re. 1 at Bat'ang, Rs. li to Rs. 2 out 
of the highroad at Tsarong and Zayul, Rs. 2 to Rs. 2J at 
Lh'asa. Inferior in quality to No. 1, but superior to No. 
2, this tea, made of leaves with a few tops of small 
branches, well fermented and of a dark yellow color, is by 
far the most generally used in Tibet, not only as a beve- 
rage, but especially as a staple of trade, and as the current 
money of traders. Men bargain by stipulating so many 
bricks or packets (of four bricks) of tea. They say, ' This 
sword has cost three bricks; this horse is worth twenty 
packets,' and so on. The wages of workmen and servants 

> The Chinese oame of this tea " Imperial No. 10." I paid Be. 1 for 

meang "Ten sheets of gold," from it at TaM?hieD-lu. 

tbei« being ten bits at gold foil ou ^ I am unable to explain the name 

eaclibriak. Th-^Tibi'lan iiame means the author gives it; it seems to be a 
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are paid in so many bricks of tea, etc. When bricks or 
packets of tea are mentioned as money, it is always the 
third standard, or Jydrpa^ which is understood ; then the 
bricks are not weighed, but counted. K it is agreed that 
tea be weighed, and not counted, then the fifth standard 
is understood to be the medium of exchange.^ 

" The fourth and fifth standards are both called Jong-ma; 
so there are two kinds of Jong-ma tea. The first quaUty 
or fourth standard, which is made up of half of leaves 
and half of branches or wood mixed together, is of httle 
use either as a beverage or as an exchange token. It 
will be enough to say that one brick weighs five English 
pounds, and is sold for Re. 1 at Ta-chien-lu. 

" The fifth standard, or second quality of Jong-ma^ is 
made almost exclusively with the wood of the prunings 
mixed with a few leaves. Sometimes there are no leaves 
at all. For that reason it is called Shing ja (wood tea) by 
the Tibetans. Each brick weighs nearly five English 
pounds, is sold at twelve annas six pies at Ta-cliien-lu, 
Re. 1 at Bat'ang, Rs. IJ to Rs. 2 out of the highroad, 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 2i at Lh'asa. This tea, after being pounded 
in a mortar, is drunk; and is used as current money, 
as above stated, because it is heavier than No. 3, though 
inferior in quality."- 

I was told by the likin officials at Ta-ehien-lu that the 
amount annually levied by them on tea brought into the 
city was between Tls. 110,000 and TIs. 120,000. Suppos- 
]u^ that all tea pays Tl. 0.8 a hundredweight (or f(fo\ 

livbrid term. I liave also heard it eastern Tibet. I have heard the 

called (iiiiU'in chnwba, fourth standard tea called Go}:o. 

1 Tlie Chinese name means '* Ei^lit Cli'iung Chou tea, exported rid SuDp- 

slieetsof^ol(r';theTil)etan,** Number p'an, is ^V/iwr/Jr/. It is made into /'^'^ 

ri^'ht.'' Wlien r wasat Ta-eliien-lntlie weighing from fifty to sixty eatties 

]»rice wasTl.0. 2.4 (1 rupee =T].0. 3.2). Ch'iung Chou is two days northeast of 

-It is nearly universally used in Ya-chou. 
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we fiud that about thirteen and a half millions of pounds 
are imported yearly.' 

Besides the tea entering Tibet by this route there is a 
considerable amount, possibly a million of pounds, taken 
in vUt Sung-p'an, and probably the same quantity from 
Li-chiang Fu and Ta-li Fu via A-tun-tzu and southeastern 
Tibet. 

Incidentally the amount of tea imported into Tibet may 
throw some light on the vexed question of the population 
of that couutry. Five pounds of Shimj ja a month is not 
a large allowance for a Tibetan or Mongol : so, taking 
thirteen millions of pounds as the average yearly con- 
sumption of tea in Tibet, we tind that at the alx)ve rate it 
would supply little more than two millions of people, a 
figure arrived at by slightly more rigorous methods later 
on (p. 296). However, notwithstatidiug the large amount 
of tea imported, it is no uncommon thing to find people 
reduced to using roasted barley or peas, chips of wo(jd, 
willow leaves, etc., anything In fact which will impart a 
little color and taste to their drink, as a substitute for tea.^ 

Exclusive of tea, the following are iiniong the principal 
exports from Ta-chien-lu to Tibet: Cottons, silks, satins, 



1 PatberDesgodinfi, io thepumphlet 
quoted above, given it hb hin opinion 
that 2,666,M0 Ibx. at teft, worth 
Re. 5,DD,9M, pBBH through this town 
annnatly on the way to Tibet.. E. 
C. Baber, op. eit., p. 186, eatiiuateH 
ih« amount at 9,015,233 lbs., and 
Alex. Hosie, " Parliamentary Papers, 
Chin* No. 2" (1884). p. 15. frfves 
the valne at the Chiuese tea tmde 
with Tibet Ht Tls. B00,000, or ubout 
$!, 000.000. 

^ There growa on the raounlainB 
along the western horiier nf SaO- 
i^h'uan a wild variety of tea, calle<l 
Fai fft'n, "white tea," or HaHeh eh'n. 



" snow tea." It ianaedbytbeTibetauK 
as a refreshing and cnnliag drink. 

While on the Bnbject of tea I 
mnst mention that I have repeatedly 
asked Tibetans who had been to 
Darjeeling if they liked Indian 
tea. They all tiiought it greatly 
inferior to the Chinese, too heady, 
and not tit to be used as a habitual 
beverage. They said the same of 
the Hii-nan brick tea whi<?h I had 
brought from Kan-su ; though far 
superior to the Ya-chou tea they 
positively disliked it, said that it gave 
them headaches, and was too astrin- 
gent. 




I 
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gold brocades {ckinlu^),^ k'atag from Ch'eng-tu, tobacco, 
red leather, chinaware, sugar, furs, gun-barrels, hardware, 
drugs, and a variety of other articles which we may for 
convenience class as " notions.'' 

Central and Ulterior Tibet send to Ta-chien-lu pulo, 
tirma,* yak hides, lambskins, lynx, fox, and leopard skins, 
musk, gold, coral beads, pearls, and other precious stones, 
saffron (from Kashmir), incense sticks, rugs, dried fruit, 
tincal, medicines (principally deer horns), dried fruits, soap 
(from India), a variety of coarse unbleached silken fabric 
(from Assam ?), brown sugar cakes {puram)^ etc. The total 
value of these goods is far below that of the tea bought 
here by Tibetans, who pay in Indian rupees for much the 
larger part of their purchases.^ Prior to the recent troubles 
between India and Tibet the quantity of rupees brought 
to Ta-chien-lu was so great that eight forges were kept 
going melting them into ingots, in which shape, and 
under the designation of chiu pa^ "nine eight (fine),'' this 
silver is in use all over western Ssii-ch\ian.^ 

After tea, the most valuable trade of this town is in musk. 
Somo conrei>tioii of its magnitude may be had from the 



1 This word, also pronounced kin- 
kobj is derived from the Chinese chin 
(or kin), '* gold, "^ and cha (or ka), ** to 
twist, to weave in,'' gohi threads be- 
ing woven in among the silk ones. 
Chinese ohinkobs are not as much 
prized as Indian, but they are much 
cheaper, hence in demand. 

- A very fine woolen stuflf, woven 
only in short pieces and used by 
wealthv lamas to make scarfs. In 
this connection it is of interest to note 
that not far from Lh'asa there is a 
village where is kept a flock of sheep 
from whose wool tirma is made for 
the exclusive use of the Tal^ lama. 
The village has to contribute this 
tirma free of charge and is exempted 



from all other taxation. This reminds 
us of the Carmelite convent in Italv 

• 

where were kept sheep from whose 
wool the papal pallium was woven. 

3 General J. T. Walker shows that 
the exports from Tibet into India 
greatly exceed in value her imports 
from that country. Thus in 1882 83 
this difference amount^ed to £34,125, 
and the Tibetan trade with Nepal 
is not known. This money must go 
to Ta-chien-lu. See "Eneyclop«dia 
Britannica," IXth edition ; article, 
Tibet. 

■* Rupees exchange for 460 cash or 
Tl. 0.3.2 of silver. Gold sells for 
Tls. 19 an ounce, or Tls. 19.5 if rupee 
silver is given. 
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tct that the agent of one foreign firm of Sbaughai pur- 

les over $150,000 worth auiiually. Nearly all the musk 

■before it is brought to Ta-chieii-hi is adulterated by the 




*?ib6tau8 with blood, liver, etc, so that of one <.'od they 
**iake four or five.' The usual test to ascertain its punty 
Tb running a thread rubbed with garlic through the cod; 
if no odor remains the perfume is held to be sufficiently 
Jaure. 

Rhubarb is also an important branch of trade at Ta- 
<?hien-lu, but the supply greatly exceeds the demand. At 
~Y6rkalo and in the Tsaroug hundreds of tons could be 



1 Conoerniag muBk and (to adnltpr- 
^tionaCniarFrederiakeHsja: ''There 
is » eertaine beatrt in Tsrtada, which 
Sb wilde am] as big oh n wiilfe. which 
%>eaBt they take alive nnd beat him to 
«]i>atb with Bmall Btavea ;t his blood 
«ii»y be spread through his whole 
\>ody. then they out it in pieces and 
%ftke out all the bones, and t>eat tlie 
fleab with the bloml in a mortar very 
Hmall, and dry it. and make pumeH to 
put it in of the akin, and tiiese !)<• the 



poiia of rauBke." And Hakluyt, the 
editor, adds: '' Thin muske the Jewen 
doe eounterfelt and take out halfe the 
good mUHki> and beat the flesh of an 
nsse and put in the room of it." Hak- 
layt. Goldsmid'8 edition, IX, 2HR. 
Francois Pyrard repeats this utory in 
his travels. Hak)ii\-t Sih:. Edit., II, 
Part n, p. S59. 

Musk pays 25 eash a cud as likin 
at entry, nud 3 luuoe a eatty as Khni 
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bought annually at a nominal price. On the hills around 
Ta-chien-lu it grows abundantly, but the natives, so as 
to be able to dispose of it rapidly, dry it by artificial heat 
and thus injure its quality. The price usually paid for it 
in town is Tls. 1.5 a picul; the sun-dried sort fetches 
as high as Tls. 3.* 

The Tibetan traders of each locality are organized intci3 
companies or guilds, and keep agents or vakils stationec3l 
at Ta-chien-lu, who make all purchases for them and di& — 
pose of their goods. These are called tson-pon* or kar-potr- , 
and, as at Tankar, are the responsible representatives o ^ 
the merchants who appoint them. The size and impor^ — 
tance of their caravans is vefy great; thus while I wa^s 
stopping there I saw one leave for Shigats^ in which wer^3 
over 3000 pack-animals, mostly mules, and I was assureci 
that not a day passed without a hundred or two hundrec3 
yak-loads of goods leaving the town for Tibet. 

A considerable portion of the trade of Ta-chien-lu is 
in the hands of Shen-hsi men, but the most enterprising 
traders hereabout and in the Tsarong, Zayul, etc., come 
from Li-chiang Fu in Yuii-nan, and are known as Yun-nan 
//o, or " Yun-nau guests." The Tsarong, a rich and popu- 
lous country along the Lan-tsang chiang, inhabited prin- 
cipally by the Lissus, is their principal field of operations, 
and they realize? lai'ge profits from the unsophisticated 



^ On tlic old Kussiaii rhubarb trade 
at Kiakhtu, st*c Klai>r<>th, " Meinoiros 
relatives a I'Asie,'' p. 7L\ William de 
Hu>)nik was, 1 })e]ieve, one of the first 
Europeans to use tliis root niediei- 
nallv. It was i^iven liim at Karakoruni 
by an Armenian monk, and it nearly 
killed him. for, tliinkin^ it was holy 
water, lie drank two eupfuls of the 
infusion. See ** Itinerarium." p. '.V2'.l. 
Both (.'hinese and Tibetans attribute 



the pddiuess and sickness felt by 
travelers when crossing some of the 
high passes in Tibet, as the Jeto la. 
at certain seasons of the year, to the 
\iolent odor of the rhubarb plants 
which there cover the mountain side. 
See *' Hsi t'sang t'u k'ao," II, 17. 

- This word is also used by Tibetans 
when addressing Chinese, where the 
latter would use the expression chang- 
kuei-ti,** boss/' the French ** patron." 
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natives. Mgr. Biet told me that they had opposed, tooth 
and nail, the establishment of missionaries in that country 
on the score that the natives were unaware of the real 
value of the products of their soil, and imacquainted with 
weights and measures, but that if the missionaries got a 
foothold among them they would teach them so much 
that profitable trade would be destroyed/ 

While speaking of the Tsarong it is proper to note that 
slavery exists there in a more aggravated form than in 
any other portion of Tibet. While now and then a poor 
Tibetan pilgrim, on his way through the Tsarong to the 
Doke la, or to some other famous sanctuary, may become 
indebted to some one for the amount of his board or the 
like, and be obliged to work out by four or five years 



1 The Tibetan trade centered at 
Li-chiang Fa in northwest Yun-nan, 
near the right bank of the Yang-tzii 
Chiang, is of great intrinsic value ; the 
products of the fertile regions of the 
Tsarong and Zayul(coming t^ Wei-ssu 
and A-tun-tzii)y gold,musk,honey, lac, 
^ool, timber, etc., are disposed of in 
that town, and large quantities of 
g'oods from Lh'asa are brought there 
directly. Perhaps the most valuable 
Product of the Tsarong is logs dug 
Out of the ground and used to make 
^^offins for wealthy Chinese. Mgr. Biet 
in a letter to the author, dated Febru- 
ary 26, 1890, writes concerning them : 
^^Lies arbres pr^cieux enfouis dans 
le sol au Tsarong, k Bonga, sous les 
"vieilles fordtsdu Thibet etdu Yunnan, 
^ont le cMre, bois incorruptible que 
X'on trouve k des profondeurs variant 
<ie 20 li 40 metres. Chaque cMre retir^ 
<le ces profondeurs vaut de 200 k 300 
'taels ; on en fait des cercueils pour les 
:fticheB mandarins ; on les exp^die aussi 
pour le palais de I'Empereur k Pekin. 
Xies Chinois, qui ne sont pas forts en 
l>otanique, lui donnent differents noms 
eelon le pays; ioi [at Shapa, near 



the Lu-ting ch'iao], ils le nomment 
hiang-cha mou ou hiang-cha chou. Le 
cMre en plein air, qui d'ailleurs est 
rare dans les fordts, n'est pas estim^. 
Cest le cMre enfoui devenu tr^s dur 
et incorruptible qui est recherche ; 
celui-R est tr^s fonc6 en couleur, et 
tr^s riche en marbrures." Hiang-cha 
means ** fragrant pine." 

S. W. Williams, in his Chinese- 
English Dictionary, s. v. «/ta, sayn 
that sha mu is **a species of 
pine from Ngan-hwui," and ska fang 
** a valuable timber tree brought from 
Tibet, whose soft, berry-shaped fruit 
tastes like a plum." See E. C. Baber, 
in **Proc. Roy. Geog. Soc," V, 674. 
This same author, in ** Travels and 
Researches in Western China," p. 75, 
gives tchu si as the Sifan (of Tzu-ta-ti) 
name of " buried pine." This word 
is most likely Tibetan ch^u shing, liter- 
ally " water log." It is possibly the 
Cedrus deodara so common on the 
southern slopes of the Himalayas. It 
is also found in the Ch'ien-chang. See 
Alex. Hosie, *' Three Years in Western 
China," p. 114. 
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of labor his little indebtedness, he at least eventually 
gains freedom; but such is not the case with most of 
the slaves in the Tsarong, who are taken from among 
the Lissus and other non-Tibetan tribes inhabiting the 
country. When one of these is in debt to a Tibetan and 
unable to meet the demands of his creditor, he becomes 
his "life servant" {ts^e yo). The master ha« the right 
to sell, kill, or otherwise dispose of him; he is given 
a wife, or a share in a woman, and all the children born 
to him are slaves. Even if he should be able to get to- 
gether enough to pay oflE his debt, the master may refuse 
it and count his labor as only a set-oflE for the interest of 
the sum due. The missionaries have bought and freed a 
number of these ts^e yOy but usually they have been able 
to buy only slave children; this class of persons have 
formed the nucleus of several of their little Christian 
communities. 

While at Ta-chien-lu T learnt some further details con- 
cerning the Tibetan customs relating to the disposal of 
tlie dead. No funeral serv^ices take place before the crops 
have been gathered, except in the case of very poor people, 
whose corpses are thrown into the streams at once after 
death. All those bodies which are to be <lisposed of 
by cremation or by being fed to birds or dogs are put in 
wicker baskets, well salted, and kept until the time of the 
funeral. In the case of the bodies of rich lavmen which 
luiv^e been cremated, the ashes are sometimes collected in 
a box and a do-bom/ built over it, but generally they are 
left on the spot where the (n*eniation took place. \Vlien 
the body is to he <levoured by dogs and birds of prey the 
usual method is to lay the naked corpse on the ground, 
fastening it by a rope tied to a stake so that it cannot be 
di'a^ged about. But there is another more recherche and 
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desu'able mode sometimes followed, as was done some 
years ago with the body of the " living Buddha" at Lit'aiig. 
This was carried out of the lamasery on a stretcher 
which was followed by the abbot and his 3500 mouks. 
Many of the latter (probably ri-tni-ha, or jist-etics) had 
human jaw-boiies fastened to their left arras, and skull- 
bowls hanging from their sides. The procession marched 
slowly to the top of a liill outside the town; the corpse 
was laid on the ground, and the abbot took his seat on a 
stone near-by. Then some lamas stripped the flesh off 
the boily, commencing with the arms, and handed the 
pieces to the abbot. These he held at arm's length in the 
air, when vultures, which were sailing around in expec- 
tation of the feast, swooped down and snatched them 
from his hand. In this manner all but the bones were 
disposed of; then these were pounded into a pulp, and 
the abbot mixed this with tsamba in his eating-bowl, 
and fed the balls thus made to the birds, reserving 
for his own private delectation the last ball of the 
unsavory mess." With this the ceremony was at an end. 
This form of obsequies, known as "celestial interment," 
is the most esteemed.' 

One of the first questions I asked Mgv. Biet was con- 
cerning the mysterious Indian traveler who in 1882 had 



' Among many reHomblutices be- 
tween Tibi-taD Aiid Koreau BiKldhism 
ii is of interest to nol« that the bodicK 
of Korean Budilbut monkti are burned 
and th&t the Heheu mixed with ripe- 
Boar are fed to birdH. 

"ThiB ftnd the other modes of dis- 
poHing of the dead obtaioiiiK in Tibet 
may naturally bftve ariaen among a 
■emi-nontMlic people, iu a cold, roeky 
oonntVf, where burial of the dead 
wonld be attended with much diffi- 
culty. 



The renHon for tlif prefereuce 
({iven to the '■oeleBtial interment" 
is, I believe, found iu the laniBiBl 
theory of the "intermediate state" 
(Anr-rf'i) between death and re- 
generation, whiuh it is most detiir- 
Hbte l« shorten. Its length depends 
on the time requisite for the com- 
plete dissolution of the body, which 
hero means its diKestioD by the birds, 
dogs, or fitibes. Bo by tee<lin|; it to 
birda the period of btir-<io is reduced 
to u minimum ; doics eoroc next, and 
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reached Ta-chien-lii, coming from the Ts'aidam by the 
same route I had recently followed, and who had made 
an excellent survey of the country. To the outer world 

he is known only as Pundit A K ^ or Krishna, and 

the greater part of the results of his wonderful four years' 
journey, in which he crossed Tibet from north to south, 
and from east to west, has been carefully pigeonholed 
by the Indian government, the method always followed 
by it where the work of any of the native explorers 
attached to the Great Trigonometrical Survey is con- 
cerned. If any British explorer had done one-third of 
what Nain Singh, lama Urjyen jyats'o, Sarat Chandra 

Das, or Kishen Singh {alias A K ), accomplished, 

medals and decorations, lucrative oflSces and professional 
promotion, freedom of cities, and every form of lioniz- 
ing would have been his ; as for those native explorers 
a small pecuniary reward and obscurity are all to which 
they can look forward. 

A K reached Ta-chien-lu on the 9th of Febru- 
ary, 1882, ill a penniless condition, after traveling from 
Sa (yliou ill the capacity of mule-driver with a Tibetan 
trader. For days he hung around the door of the bishop's 
house, afraid to disclose his identity, lest the Tibetans 
sliould learn his true character. Finally he gained ad- 
mission to Mgr. Biet, and told his story. He was most 
anxious to return to India through China, but the bishop 
dissuaded him, advised him to try and reach Assam 



nibbling fishes last in the line of 
professional resurrectionists. In the 
case of some of tlie highest lamas, as 
the Tal6 lama, or Pan-ch'en Rinpo- 
ch'^, the body is mummified in the dry 
air of the country, wrapped in silks 
and satins, and phiced in a monument. 
Mortuary services are held by the 
lamas at the houses of the deceased, 



to propitiate the judge in hell (Shhi- 
je Jijabo), who weighs in his balance 
the good and evil deeds of the dead. 
The length of these services is regu- 
lated by that of the purse of the de- 
ceased's relatives : one hundred davs 
for the richest ; forty-nine or twenty- 
one for well-to-do persons; seven, 
three, or one day for the poor. 
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through the Zayul, and gave him money to help him on. 
He was a very clever young fellow, a native of Kiimaon 
in British Tibet. During the greater part of his journey 
he had passed himself off as a peddler, carrying his 
sextant, aneroid, etc., in a roll of pulo. His survey, as 
far as I was able to control it, is wonderfully accurate. 
Unfortunately the names on his map had been so badly 
transcribed that they were absolutely unrecognizable by 
any of the people of the country. This is the more to be 
regretted as probably the fault does not lie with Kishen 
Singh, whose native language is Tibetau, but with those 
who ti-anscribod his notes. 

In a preceding chapter I have attempted to give an 
idea of the political and social organization of K'amdo or 
eastern Tibet. A few notes on the form of government 
existing in the kingdom of Lh'asa find place here : 

In 1751, the Chinese army having quelled a rebellion in 
Tibet fomented by the king, Jyur-me nam-jyal, the Em- 
peror abolished the royal dignity and put the government 
in the hands of a council of ministers (Ka-!dn), over which 
presided a lama, popularly known as " King of Tibet." 
This was made an elective office, the incumbent to be 
chosen in turn from one of the three great lamaseries of 
"Dr^bung, Gadan, or Sera. To insure an uninterrupted 
succession, two lamas were chosen, one to reign as 
viceroy of the Tale lama, the other to live in a cloister 
{rechu gomha) surrounded with all the pomp of royalty, 
awaiting the death of the fii'st -mentioned so as to succeed 
him ; until this time came he was ciit off absolutely 
from the outer world. This mode of selecting the Pea-fli 
jyabo, or "King of Tibet," has been retained to the present 
day, and I was assured that these elections are often the 
t^ause of great rioting among the lamas of the convents 
19 
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interested in the question, and have several times ended 
in serious loss of life. Usually the Chinese Amban inter- 
venesy and puts a stop to the quarrel by giving hi& 
placet (subject to the final sanction of the Emperor) to 
the candidate whose party pays him the largest sum of 
money.^ 

Subordinate to the Peu-gi jyabo, but acting in con- 
junction with him, are the four ministers or E[a-ldn (also 
called Shapi)^ chosen from among the most influential or 
wealthy laymen. Their appointments are also subject to 
the approval of the Emperor of China.' 

Furthermore, as a means of preventing the office of Tal6 
lama and of other incarnations failing into the hands of 
a powerful family, possibly inimical to China, the Em- 
peror Chlen-lung instituted the system of the ''golden 
vase ^ (sSr-gi hum-ba^ by which lots are drawn by all the 
candidates for such dignities, the name of the successful 
one being submitted to the Emperor, who, if it meets bis 
approval, issues a patent of investiture.* 



iThe "king of Tibet '^ is uanally 
called ChyidrungHutuketu {p'yi-hlon, 
"Minister of Foreign Affairs") in 
Chinese documents, to which title is 
frequently added that of " President 
of the Treasury." He is furthermore 
called in Tibetan Jyata'a (rgyal-ta'ah), 
or " Viceroy," a word not to be con- 
founded with the Mongol Dsassak, 
though frequently transcribed like 
it. Cf» what is related in the Ap- 
pendix, p. 382, about the two queens 
of the old Tibetan country called by 
the Chinese Tung Nti kuo. 

2 This organization of the Ka-I6n 
dates only from 1792. See " Hsi-ytt 
k'ao-ku-lu," Book VI, 14. For further 
details see "Tibet, a geographical, 
ethnographical and historical sketch," 
by W. W. Rockhill, in Journal Roy. 
Asiatic Soc, 1891. 



3 See "Hsi-yti k^ao-ku-lu," Book 
VI, p. 14. The following Memorial 
addressed in 1879 by the Amban at 
Lh'asa to the Emperor is of interest. 
It refers to the enthronement of the 
present Tal6 lama. Snng Kuei, the 
Amban, memorializes the throne, as 
follows: " The Chyidrung Hutuketu, 
the President of the Treasury, has 
respectfully represented that, in rev- 
erent conformity with existing regu- 
lations, the reSmbodiment of the Tal^ 
lama should be enthroned at the age 
of four years. The reSmbodiment of 
the thirteenth generation of the Tal^ 
lama having now attained the age of 
four years, and being possessed of 
extraordinary spiritual gifts and intel- 
ligence that have aroused the moei 
eager hopes and exi)ectation8 of the 
clergy and laity, the spirits have now 
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It is only since 1793 that the Chinese Amban in Tibet 
has taken an active part in the administration of the 
country. The colonial office of Peking {Li-fan-yiian) has 
the general superintendence of Tibetan affairs, but it is 
the governor-general of Ssii-ch*uan who is the immediate 
superior of the Amban. To him the Amban reports his 
actions ; of him he asks instructions, even sends him copies 
of his despatches to Peking. The regulations of the colo- 
nial office* contain the following rules for the guidance of 
the Amban in his relations with the native authorities : 

" He is to consult with the Tale lama or the Pan-ch'en 
Rinpoch'6 on a footing of perfect equality on all local ques- 
tions brought before them. All officials from the rank of 
Ka-16n down, and all ecclesiastics holding offices, must 
submit to him for his decision all questions of whatever 
nature they be. He must watch over the condition of the 
frontier defenses, inspect the different garrisons, control 
the finances, and direct Tibet's relations with peoples liv- 
ing outside its border. Whenever vacancies occur among 
the Ka-16n, or 8ha-dso-pa (treasury assistants), a report 
is to be made to the Amban, who, in conjunction with 
the Tal6 lama, will select suitable persons to fill the 

been reverently appealed to in a an auspicious and glorious rite, it is 
special manner [this oracle is the necessary that extra care and atten- 
Na-eh'ung ch'tl-jong], and the gods tion be shown." 
have been solemnly invoked [with a In another memorial the Amban 
view to selecting a date for the cere- says that on the 14th of June he sent 
mony] by genuine and earnest divina- " civil and military officers with sol- 
tion. The result has shown that the diers, etc., to take charge of the Impe- 
only superlatively auspicious date is rial gifts (to the Tal6 lama). They were 
the 13th of July^ and it is accordingly placed under a yellow canopy and sent 
proposed to go forth on that day to to the Zamatog temple at Joshag (at 
meet the re@mbodiment of the Tal6 the foot of Moimt Potala), where they 
lama and bring him to Mount Potala will be received by the reembodiment 
for enthronementythat the hopes of all as he kneels upon his knees and pros- 
may be fulfilled. . . . The memorialist trates himself with his face turned 
would humbly observe that the matter towards the Imperial Palace in thanks 
of the enthronement of the Tal6 lama, for the Heavenly bounty." 
l>eing regarded throuprhout Tibet as l "Li-fan-ytlantse-li," Books 61-62. 
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offices. These positions cannot be held by relatives of 
the Tal6 lama. 

^The money in the Tibetan treasury for the pay of 
native troops is to be used only for that purpose under 
instructions from the Amban; and, even in relations 
with foreign nations, the Tal6 lama must do nothing 
without his sanction. The relations of the Oorkfaas of 
Nepal with Tibet are under the supervision of the Am- 
ban. When this people bring products of their country 
to the Tal6 lama and the Pan-ch'en Binpoch'6, return 
presents are necessary, and the Amban must decide as to 
their nature''; and so for all foreign tribes (the British 
not excepted). 

Further on we read that ^^ although the Ka-lon are the 
ministers of state of the Tal6 lama, they may not hold 
direct intercourse with the tribes outside the frontier. 
Should these tribes have occasion to write to the Ka-lon, 
the latter must forward the letters to the Amban, and 
he, acting in concert with the Tal6 lama, will prepare 
answers, but the Ka-16n must not answer them directly. 
Should letters be exchanged surreptitiously between the 
Ea-lon and tribes beyond the frontiers, the Amban will 
remove them from office at once." 

The same authoritative work supplies us with some-^^^ e 
interesting details of the revenues and expenses of the-^3^ e 
Lh'asa government: "The Tibetan people have to pajr^^J 
annually to their government a certain amount, per capita^ 
of grain, cloth, incense sticks, cotton cloth, salt^ butter^ 
cheese, dressed mutton, tea, etc. In view, however, of th^^ ^^ 
frequent remoteness of their habitations and the difficultw^ v 
of transporting goods, they are allowed to pay the equiv ^*v- 
alent in money. Any family owning cattle or sheep ma^ .r 
pay as tax one silver coin (or tranka) a year for ever^ 7' 
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two head of cattle, or ten head of sheep. The people can 
also give, whenever and in such amounts as they choose, 
money or goods as voltmtary gifts to the state. 

"Exclusive of the products of the country paid in to 

the goverumeut as taxes, the annual revenue in money 

amounts to probably 127,000 ounces of silver {about 

$177,800). All products and money receiveil as taxes aro 

stored away in the treasury in the Jo k'ang (in Lh'aaa) 

and are under the control of three 8ha-tlso-pa (treasurers). 

As to the cloth, incense, and money, received as fines, as 

well as the various donations and the half of the estates, 

both real and personal, of deceased 

persons, they are placed in the 

chief treasury under the care of 

two other Sha-dso-pa. The Tale 

lama draws from these two treas- 

laries for governmental and other 

expenses, 

"The annual expenses of the 

Hjh'asa government may be esti- 

TKnated as follows: In the first moon 

<jf the year the lamas of Potala, as 

^well as all those from the various 

temples and lamaseries of Lh'asa, and from all Anterior 

«nd Ulterior Tibet, amounting to several myriads,' assem- 

"ble in the Jo k'ang to read the sacred books for twenty 

<iays. In the second moon there is another gathering at 

the Jo k'ang, for the same purpose, which lasts eight 

days.' For these two celebrations some 70,900 ounces of 

silver {about $100,000) are used in giving the assembled 

lam aB money, k'atag, butter, tea, tsaraba, etc. Besides this, 

1 At Lh'ara, alone tbere are over <1'2,000 lamas. 
3 Thia festival is called Sung ch'iL 
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the daily rdigioiis aervioee of the year at LiA»a abaorb 
some 39,200 ounces of silver (say $5^000) for supplying 
theolBeiating lamas with batter, tea, and Tarkms presents. 
Finally, 24^400 onnoes of silver ($3^160) are required 
yearly for providing the lamas of Potala with food and 
o&er necessaries, and for the pnrohase of objects to be 
given as return presents to persons making offerings to 
tibe Tal6 lama. 

^It thus appears that the expenditures are greater than 
file receipts. Moreover, there are tibe lamas of the great 
lamaseries of S6ra, Gad&n, Dr6bung, etc, who have to 
be provided for. 

^ When the harvest has been abundant, voluntary gifts 
to government are very numerous, and there is a snrplu& 
Now in the chief treasury there is a minor or special 
treasury over which is a Sha-dso'pa, and every year, if 
there is a balance left over in the chief treasury, it is put 
away in this min<xr one. The Shapdso-pa, having general 
supervision over all expenditures and receipts, make, in 
conjunction with the Ka-loD, reports to the Amban oi 
the condition of the treasuries. 

"Concerning moneys necessary for governmental ex ^3- 

penses, to be withdrawn from the chief treasury, the^^-^e 
Amban must examine, in conjunction with the Chyidmng^^^g 
Hutuketu (i. e., the King of Tibet), into the nature of thc^^ J^ 
expenses and resources. Any malversation must be atP"-^* 
once reported by the Chyidrung Hutuketu to the Amban^ ^d, 
whose duty it is to investigate the matter and inflict th^^ -'^ 
prescribed penalty. 

" As regards the people of Ulterior Tibet, they pay i 
the chief treasury (of their province) taxes in grain am 
money, but the larger portion is paid in kind. Takinj 
into account both the products and money received, th^ — -^ 
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anrmal receipts are about 66,900 ounces of silver (about 
$94,000). Formerly, voluntary gifts so increased the sum 
that there was annually a surplus, but siuee the Gorkha 
war (1794:) the regular revenues, together with the volun- 
tary gifts, about balance the expenditures. The Amban, 
acting in conjunction with the Chyidrung Hutnketu, 
must carefully examine the budget of Ulterior Tibet so 
that it always balances." 

The authority of the Eniperoi-'s representative extends 
even to ecclesiastical appointments, for we learn from the 
same work that " When there occurs a vacancy among 
the K'anpo lamas, or abbots of the large lamaseries, the 
Tale lama informs the Amban of the fact, and they, 
having consulted with the Hutuketu under whose super- 
vision the lamasery where the vacancy has occurred is 
placed, choose a new incumbent, to whom a seal of office 
and a patent of investiture are given, and who thereafter 
resides in the lamasery. 

" When vacancies occur among the K'anpo of minor 
lamaseries, the Tale lama fills them as he sees fit." 

I cannot enter here into a complete discussion of our 
sources of information concerning the population of Cen- 
ti'al and Ulterior Tibet. Recent writers estimate it at 
from four to six millions,^ but these figures are certainly 
mere guesses. The latest general census of the country 
of which I have any knowledge was made by the Chi- 
nese in 1737; partial enumerations have been made since 
then, and wherever I have been able to compare the 
figures thus obtained with those supplied us by recent 
travelers I have found the former in excess of the latter. 
The census of 1737 fixes the population of the kingdom 
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of Lb'asa, or Anterior and Ulterior Tibet, at 852,162 
laity, and 316,200 lamas. It is highly probable that 
a large portion of the nomads were not counted, but this 
would not make a difference of 50,000, so it would seem 
that in the middle of last century the total populatioo 
of Ceutral Tibet did not exceed a million and a half.' 
What ciiu have been the rate of increase of the popula- 
tion in the past 150 years, is the next question to inquire 
into. The steady increase in the number of lamas, the 
polyandrous marriages and general promiscuity in the 
relations of the sexes, the fearful and frequent ravages of 
small-jiox, the enslaved state of a large portion of the 
people in the most fertile parts of the country, and other 
causes too numerous to mention, tend to prove that the 
increase has been undoubtedly of the smallest, and we 
positively know that iu many localities there has been a 
notable decrease. I am thus led to believe that even the 
estimate of 4,000,000 by Father Desgodins is largely in 
excess of the truth, and that the total population of all 
Tibet (inclusive of Lahul, Sikkim, etc.), the Koko-nor, and 
K'amdo (the non-Tibetau tribes living in the southern 
part of the country, in the Tsarong, Zayul, Poyul, etc., 
excluded), will not much exceed 3,500,000 souls, of which 
about 2,000,000 inhabit the kingdom of Lh'asa. 

I remained at Ta-chien-lu until the 10th of July awaits 
ing the arrival of the men I had left behind at Jj'ekundo, 
but, getting no news of them, I finally made up my mind 
to leave for Ya-chon Fu. They reacheti Ta-chien-lu a 
few days after my departure, yet were unable to catch 
up with me, and I came home without ever seeing them 
again; but from a letter received since my return to the 
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Urrited States I have learned of some of their adventures, 
a^=^<i they prove how well my Chinese friends at Jyekundo 
adv^ised me when they said to push on without delay. It 
^wiU be remembered that shortly after my arrival at 
Jyelnindo the chief of that locality went to Tendo to 
concert with other chiefs as to the best way to treat me. 
Otx his return he found that I had left, so he sent out 
with orders to stop me dead or alive, and had my 
seized, heavily chained, and locked up. After the 
l^I>se of twelve days, my friend Fu T'ung-shih fortu- 
n^ately arrived, and with much trouble had them finally 
^^leased, given a guide, and started down the road I had 
followed. 

Some two or three days below Jy6kundo the lamas 
^f a convent seized them, and, forcing them to abandon 
*l^^ir horses and luggage, carried them off to the lama- 
sory^ where they were again imprisoned. This time they 
^^^^tight their freedom by paying a considerable sum of 
^^oney, but when they got back to their camp they found 
^^M.^!.!: two of their horses had been killed by wolves. They 
P^slied on, however, and after sundry other adventures 
^^^.ohed Kanzd, where they were most kindly received by 
'^i^ntenant Lu, who sent them on, after a few days' rest, 
*^^ Ta-chien-lu. Considering what those Chinese had to 
®^^fif er from the lamas, one can imagine how pleasant 
**^^sse would have made it for me if they had laid hands 
^^^ 'me. The old K'amba in Mar-jya-kou had said with 
^*^^th: "Your only chance to get through K'amdo is to 
^^•"Vel without losing a minute on the way.^ 




TA-CraEN-LU, YA-CHOU, CH'UNO-CH'INO, I-CH'ANO, SHANOHil 

ON July 10 1 left Ta-chien-lu, comfortably seated in 
a roomy sedan-chair, borne rapidly along by four 
coolies. Oar first day's march took us to Wa-ssij-k'ou, 
where the Ta-chien-lu River (Do ch'u) empties ioto the 
T'ung,^ the road rimning down a narrow rocky gorge, 
the mountains rising perpendicularly on either side to 
a height of several thousand feet. Here and there, 
huge masses of rock detached from the cliffs had been 
precipitated into the stream below, which broke in a 
mass of foam and spray over them as it dashed in a 
suoceesioii of cascades down the rapid descent. At short 
distances the stream was spanned by rope-bridges. A 
stout bamboo rope was anchored with heavy rocks on 
either side of the stream ; a piece of bamboo about eigh- 
teen inches long, from which depended a sling used as a 
seat, and a small hand-line to drag oneself along by, com- 
pleted one of these primitive contrivances, which are in 
common use all along the Tibetan border-land. 

This " highroad " is practicable for only foot-travelers 
and pack-animals, but even the sure-footed mule cannot 
travel such trails with ease or rapidity; few are seen, and 
I experienced much difficulty in getting my horse along.' 

ITbii river is also called Ta-ta ho, or Mo abiii. 

3 Between Ta-chien-lu and Ya-obou I saw not more than thirtj pock uu- 
male, and no saddle ones. 
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Between Ta-chien-lu and Wa-ssti-k'ou, a distance of about 
eighteen miles, there is a rapid but steady descent of over 
three thousand feet. Wherever possible the soil is culti- 
vated, Indian com being the principal crop. Fine walnut- 
trees, willows, and poplars grow in profusion on the south 
side of the valley ; and in the innumerable tea-houses and 
inns which border the way cooUes were resting, their 
heavy loads propped up on* the long, low benches lining the 
walls. Most of them were carrying tea from Ya-chou, or 
the neighboring towns, to Ta-chien-lu, a distance of about 
one hundred and fifty miles, which they make in seven- 
teen or eighteen days. They were of all ages, and I was 
surprised to notice quite a number of women among 
them. 

The average load is nine packages (poo) of tea, or 190 to 
200 pounds, but I saw several men who had seventeen 
packages (over 300 pounds), and, strangely enough, these 
men did not appear to be the most muscular; in fact, I was 
told that there was a great knack in carrying these heavy 
loads so that the weight should press equally along the 
back.^ The parcels of tea are placed evenly, one above 
the other, the upper ones projecting so as to come 
slightly over the porter's head; they are held tightly 
together by little bamboo stakes and coir ropes. A sling, 
also made of coir, holds the load on his back; and a 
string is fastened to the top of it, by means of which he 
balances it. A short, strong wooden crutch is used by 
all porters to assist them along the steep mountain roads, 
and to put under their loads when they want to rest 
without taking them off their backs. I never saw any 
of these Ya-chou tea coolies using wooden frameworks 

1 Kirkpatrick, '' Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul,'' p. 373, says that the 
hill -porters of that country carry 230 to 305 pounds over rough mountain 
roads. 
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to fasten their loads od, although I find that Cooper and 
Baber say they do. When caiTyiug other kiuds of goods, 
irou or cottoD, flour or wine, they have framework sup- 
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ports for the loads, like those used in Switzerland, and 
I have even seen them oarrying old men or women in 
this way. These coolies are credited with feats of strengtl). 
or dexterity, which simply seem incredible. One of them 
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carried an iron safe weighing over four hundred pounds 
to Ta-chien-hi for Monseigneur Biet; it is true that 
he died shortly after from the effects of this journey. 
Women frequently carry seven or eight packages of tea, 
and I have seen children of six or seven with a package, 
or a package and a half, trudging along behind their 
parents. 

The regular pay for tea coolies is two mace (about 
twenty-five cents) a package, irrespective of weight, from 
Ya-ehou to Ta-chien-lu. They live on maize cakes and 
vegetables, with now and then a little pork. The greater 
part of them smoke opium, and do not appear to be at all 
the worse for it. I saw but few with varicose veins, or 
showing in any marked manner that this severe labor 
was injurious to their general health. Nor ai'e these 
men employed in this trade all the year; nearly all of 
them are peasants, who resort to it only as a means of 
gaining a livelihood when there is nothing to be done 
on their little farms, or when these are so small that their 
women can manage them. Some idea of the number of 
these porters on the road between Ta-chien-lu and Ya- 
chou may be formed from the fact that between Wa-ssti- 
k'on and Lu-ting chlao (about fifteen miles) I counted 
481 carrying tea, and there were perhaps 40 or 50 more 
loaded with sundry other goods, flour, wines, etc. ; and 
along the whole route they were quite as numerous. I 
was told that at nearly any time of the year the road 
was as crowded as when I traveled over it. 

Wanssii-k'ou is prettily situated amidst fields of paddy 
and of maize, and is suiTounded with wide-spreading 
walnut-trees ; and a few miles below this place I saw a 
profusion of peach-trees with fine large fruit on them. 

The T'ung River comes from the north, and drains 
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^^M the Chin eh'uan, a country which I referred to pre- 
^H viously, and which is celebrated id Chinese history as 
j^^l the scene of one of the most brilliaut aiid difficult cam- 
^H paigns of the Emperor Oh'ieu-Iung against the Tibetan 
^H mountaineers who inhabit it. At Wa-ssti-k'ou the Tung 
jH is about seventy yards wide, not very deep, but swift 
^H and muddy. No marks along its banks indicate that the 
^H water ever reaches a very great height. In fact, the idea 
^^V that the great and sudden freshets which occur in western 
^H China are caused by the melting of the snow on the moun- 
^H tains of eastern Tibet, or by the great rainfall in that coud- 
^H try, is an entirely erroneous one. The freshets there are 
^H due to the violent and nearly continuous rains which fall 
^B in the mountainous regions east of Tibet — in northern anJ 
^H western Ssu-ch'uan — during the late spring and summer. 
^^ Prom Wa-ssil-k'ou the road lay along the right back 

of the TMng, on the steep mountain sides, in places 600 
to 800 feet above the river, and in parts so narrow that 
two loaded coolies oould not pass each other. The path 
was roughly paved with flagstones, and, taking it alto- 
gether, was a fairly good one. In many places traveling 
along it presents considerable danger, for rocks and small 
stones are continually falling from the hillsides, and after 
any heavy rain land-slides are of frequent oecurrenee. 
Thus, at a village a couple of miles above Lu-ting ch'iaoi 
I found three or four feet of mud in the houses, brouglit 
down by a short but violent rain on tiie previous day- 
The mistaken removal of all timber and brushwood from 
the mountain sides is the cause of these accidents. 

The Lu-ting chlao is one of the most famous suspen- 
sion-bridges in China. It was built in 1701, is about 
370 feet long and 10 feet broad, and is the only one which 
crosses the T'ung Eiver, here also knoiwn as the Lu shui- 
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The bridge consists of nine chains of inch iron, the Unks 
five inches long. On either side are two other chains 
bound to the lower ones by light iron rods, forming a 
very imperfect guard. Upon the lower chains are nar- 
row planks, not even fastened down, and over this frail 
roadway men and animals continually cross. At either 
end of the bridge are an archway, a gate, and a small 
guard-house. The chains of the bridge are attached to 
large windlasses under these archways, and can be tight- 
ened whenever necessary, so that the bridge is nearly 
horizontal. The vibration felt in crossing it is quite 
strong, and if a good wind is blowing through the gorge 
one might well feel nervous if one had to venture across, 
but I believe that when the wind causes the bridge to 
swing too much the gates at the ends are closed. Cooper's 
story that the bridge is shut every day from noon to 4 p. m., 
on account of a terrific wind which daily sweeps down 
the gorge,* is not to be implicitly accepted. Nor can his 
statement that there are probably eight thousand inhab- 
itants in the villages at either end of the bridge be 
credited, unless things have changed very much since 
liis time. There are certainly not over one thousand 
inhabitants, soldiers included, in these two villages. 

A couple of miles below the bridge, on the right bank 
of the river, is a small Christian community called Sha- 
pa. I left my chair and servant at Lu-ting ch'iao, and 
Avalked down to pass the night with Father Mussot. 
JLround the vicarage is a fine vegetable garden, and I 
noticed in it pomelo and lemon trees laden with fruit, 
>)ut I was told that it never matured.^ 

1 T. T. Cooper, " Travels of a Pio- come to great perfection. Not far to 

xieer of Commerce/' p. 197. the west of Ch'ung-ch'in^ there is an 

'^ Althoogh pomelo and bananas orchard of lichee-trees whose fniit is 

^o not ripen in SsiL-^h'uan, lichees sent to the Emperor at Peking. I 
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From Lu-ting cblao we followed the left bank of the 
river for about fifteen miles, the path running along the 
mountain sides, several hundred feet above the stream, 
till we reached Leiig-ch'i, a lively and dirty raarket-town. 
About a mile and a half beyond it 
we left the valley of the T'ung, and 
ascended another, leatling east, as far 
as the village of Hua-Un-ji'lng. At 
the mouth of this valley is a small 
village called T'u-ssu ; I suppose that 
it is here the native chief (TUt-ssS) of 
Leng-pien resides.' Below Lu-ting, 
midberry-trees are numerous, and the 
fields are planted with Indian coru 
■ and sorghum, and beans between the 
rows ; near Hua-lin-p'ing I noticed a good deal of hemp- 
For the last three or four miles before reaching the latter 
plaee, the road was very steep but fairly good, and teu- 
houses were so numerous along it that one eould rest 
whenever the least tired. Excellent peaches and apri- 
cots were for sale everywhere, and in the inns I got 
capital vermicelli (kua mien), so I fared sumptuoiislv. 
The peaches from Ln-ting ch'iao were the finest I ate in 
China, and compared favorably with our own. 

A few miles above Hua-lin-p'ing we reached by an 
extremely steep ascent, more properly by a long fliglit 
of irregulai- steps, the top of the Fei-yiieh ling,* where 
the road passes throtigh double gateways, between which 




never heard of lluhees being soM in 
an; loEalitj in SBQ-ch'uaii. bat the 
Bishop at Ch'ung.*h'ing vouc^hed tor 
the imperial liciiee-grove. 

■ Thn Long-pien and Shen-pien 
aborigines are iioir undistinKuishable 
from the ChiiieBe. In the lant cen- 



tury their country formed apart ot the 
principality of Ming-cheng (or Cliti*)' 
The Shen-pien people may ool ^ 
of Tibetan Btock, but Chinese wriW* 
say that those of Leng-pien •». 

a Baber giveB its altitude w «" 
feet ; Gill, 9022 feet. 
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is a guard-house. This mountain is also frequently called 
Ch'ia-tzu sban, and Gill speaks of it as the Wu-yai ling. 
As we were slowly ascending the mountain, I saw a 
ho-shang coming down. In his hand was a small stool 
on which were fastened two little metal vases with joss- 
sticks burning in them; at every two steps he put this 
altar on the ground and made a full-length prostration 
before it, being careful to do so facing westward. He was 
on his way to Lh'asa, and proposed to cover the whole 
distance thither, making a prostration every two steps. 
He had come from Pu-to shan (in the Chusan Archi- 
pelago near Ning-po), and had been seven years traveling 
thus far ; but he was very cheerful, and said he hoped to 
reach Lh'asa in two or three years more. He carried with 
him letters from the abbots of different convents where 
he had stopped to rest his wearied limbs, attesting the 
truth of his story, and recommending him to the chanty 
of travelers. He was a good-natured, lively fellow,' and 
this hard work did not appear to have been at all inju- 
rious to him, for ho was fat and ruddy, but I felt sorry 
for him all the samer 

The descent on the eastern side of the mountain is more 
precipitous and longer than that on the western, and 
much more fatiguing, as the path is raughly paved mth 
granite boulders, and it is slow and fatiguing work, jump- 
ing down from one to the other. The mountain sides 
were thickly covered with scrub and a great variety of 
ferns and flowering plants, and looked very lovely in 
the bright sunshine. From the top of the pass I could 
see Ni-t'ou about fifteen miles down the valley. Altliough 
the Fei-yiieh pass is high and rugged, it is not quite as 
bad as Chinese itineraries make it out to be. One of 

' See frontispiece. 
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them' describes it as follows: "This mountain is ex- 
ceedingly precipitous ; everywhere on it wonderful masses 
of crags and boulders strike the traveler's gaze. The 
whole year it is covered with ice and snow, and clouds 
hang perpetually over it. The road at its base seems 
to lead over piled-up clouds," — not a bad simile for a path 
over gi-auite boulders. 

At Fu-luDg ssu, a little village three miles below the 
pass, the hillsides are cultivated, and among other crops I 
uoticetl buckwheat. We reached Ni-t'ou in the afternoon 
of July 13, and found it a good-sized, lively town, with 
excellent inns, numerous and well-supplied shops. The 
innkeeper came in, shortly after my arrival, to have a 
bit of gossip, and told me, among other things, that the 
prettiest girl of the place had just been sold to a man 
as his concubine for Tls. 50, a wonderfully good price. 
Twenty taels is a very fair price for a girl, and at 8hi!i- 
chia eh'iao (near Ta^chou) I saw a merchant of Ta-ehien- 
lu taking home with him a very luuidsoine one whom 
he had bought for that price. 

The SsQ-ch'aanese are very much T?iven to selling their 
superfluous girls, and numbers are exported aminally 
from Ch'ung-ch'ing for places down the river, for Han- 
kow, Shanghai, and other large cities. On my way dovn 
from Hankow to Shanghai I saw a man on board the 
steamer, who had eleven girls he had bought in Ch*ang- 
chlng for prices ranging from Tls. 7 to 11 apiece. These 
slaves are usually bought when very young, eight to ten 
years, and brought up with care by the owner's familyi 
being treated exactly as his own children, and geDeiaUy 

1 "Wei-ta'ang t'o ch'th," Bk. I. Cooper, op. eit, p. 178, grrea » tW 

higUy colored deBcription of the duigers b« experienoed 

in croBsicg this mountain. 
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receive a good education. When they have leamt all 
the accomplishmenta expected of girls, they are sold to 
be the second wives {di'ieh) of any men who may pur- 
chase them. The trade has absolutely nothing cruel or 
inhuman in it ; the children are reared in much greater 
comfort than if left in their homes, and their after-lives 
are quite as happy and respected as they could fairly 
expect. 

At Ni-t'ou we left the valley, which we had followed 
from the top of the Fei-yiieh ling, and continued in a due 
easterly direction over a series of mountains, the last 
and highest being the Seug-nei kuan. We reached Ch'ing- 
ehl Hsien just as a violent rain commenced falling. 
Although the town is very small, the inns are capital, 
and I did not feel at all sony when, waking the next 
morning, I found it still raining in torrents and I had to 
order a halt for the day. The fame of Ch'ing-ch'i rests 
ou its being the windiest place in western Ssfi-cb'uau. 
"Ch'ing-ch'i wind, Yung-ehing drought, Ya-chou rain" 
(Ch'ing fetig, Yung kan, Ya skui), say the people, refer- 
ring to the climatic peculiarities of the three principal 
locaUties in this neighborhood. 

Between Ni-t'ou and Ch'ing-ch'i I saw numbers of 
water buffaloes, which are not met with farther west. 
The ordinary domestic cattle are small, but extremely 
well-shaped ; in color, solid dark-red, running into black 
around the eyes, at the pasterns and the nose, with fine, 
soft coats, small ears, and thin tails. I was sui-prised to ' 
see as many of them as I did, for they are not used as 
pack or draught animals, and the Chinese hardly ever 
eat their flesh. The ordinary food of the SsJa-chManese 
consists of maize bread, bean curd {Voii-fu), rice, vegetables, 
and a little boiled pork. 
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From Ch'mg-cb*i Heieu a rapid ascent by a large 
number of zigzags brought us after three hours to the 
top of the Hsiang-licg shau.' The view from the snu]- 
mit Would doubtless have beeu very flue, had not clouds 
filled the valleys on all sides and hid the landsca)>e 
from us. My oooUas insisted, serortiKtless, that ire 
were in good la^ for in nine oases out of ten, they 
said, it poured rain there, or else the fog was so dense 
that one could hardly find the way onr the monntaio. 
On the west side the slopes were rather boic^ a Httie 
scrub here and there the only foliage to be seen, (k 
the east side the deeceat was steep and ihe path -mj 
bad, pared with ron^ stones which the inoeesant laim 
<^ the last few days had ma^ extremely slix^tery. It 
was out in the steep monntaiB side, and so narrow that 
the chair cotdd hardly be carried along it. In jnaaj 
places it crossed over Uttle gullies on a dn^ rotten 
plank, and here- we had endless tronl^ getting Ti 
Hsien-sheng's horse along. Lower down we ortwaed Ike 
torrent which rushed through the gorge over huge masses 
of rock, on like primitive bndges, and it was only after 
much labor that we got the horse to Huang-ni P^' The 
vegetation as we descended became more and more ran^ 
and varied, till it assumed a truly semi-tropical Inion- 
ance ; at Huang-ni Phi I first saw tea shrubs and bsDan* 
plants. This gorge is usually called Mu-kung-nai (pro- 
nounced tie), and is the upper course of the Ta ho ot 
Yung-ching River which empties into the Ya bo near 
Ya-chou Fu. The road was thronged ' with travelers, 
among them a number of coolies carrying wild «* 
and coming from around Yueb-hsi, at which place and 
at Hou-tao, T'ien-wan, Tzii-ta-ti, etc., it is very abundant 
1 Cooper's Yang-Niii mountains. ^ Cooper's Qnaa yin foo. 
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During the day we crossed several small iron-chain sus- 
pension-bridges, and a short distance below Huang-ni 
Pu I saw spanning the river a fine one made of four 
round iron bars about 1^ inches in diameter. It was 
about a hundred and fifty feet long, and a remarkably 
fine and imique piece of work ; how the bars were put 
in place puzzled me greatly. 

Some five miles below Huang-ni Pu the valley broad- 
ened considerably; all the lowlands were taken up by 
paddy-fields, while the uplands were planted with In- 
dian com and beans, with tea-shrubs scattered here and 
there. 

Tung-ching Hsien is, after ChUng-ch'i, the smallest pre- 
f ectural town I have seen in China, but it is a lively place 
and an important tea-packing center, the value of this 
trade being nearly as great as that of the same in Ya- 
chou itself. In all the cottages by the way, tea leaves and 
twigs were piled up in huge heaps, or diyiiig in the sun, 
and looking less like tea than anything one can imagine. 
At Tung-ching we crossed the river in a ferry-boat, and, 
after following it down on the left bank for a few miles, 
recrossed it and continued through the valley to Shih-chia 
ch'iao, where we put up in an excellent inn belonging to a 
member of the Shih family. My host, Mr. Shih, told me 
that it was customary for all the men in his family to take 
the degree of B. A., and that his son, whom I could hear 
conning over his books in the garret, was preparing to 
go up for his examination as hsHii-ts^aL This, in a little 
village lost in the mountains of western Ssii-ch'uan ! 

At Shih-chia chMao we left the valley of the Ta hd, and 

ascended a little side canon which brought us after a few 

. miles to the top of the Fei-lung-kuan. Down-hill again 

and the valley broadened, and I saw before me the walls of 
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Ya-chou Fa. Shortly before arri\ing at the city we 
passed under a beautiful pai-lou of red sandstone, nearly 
as fine as some I had seen in Shan-hsi, standing in front 
of a temple dedicated to Wu Hou. The western part of 
the city is built on the last declivity before reaching the 
Ya Kiver, but the greater part of it is on the level. 

As we entered Ya^hou I saw a line of coolies carry- 
ing the luggage of the Gorkha (Nepalese) mission to Ta- 
chieu-lu, the same I had met the previous December at 
Tung-kuan. They were expected in Ta-chien-lu in about 
a month, when they would take anotlier good rest before 
starting for Lh'asa. There was no need to impress on 
them the Tibetan formula, Kale ■p'eh, "Go slowly"; tbey 
seemed to have mastered all the intricacies of the piano 
e sano mode of traveling. 

Through the kindness of P6re Piault, the eur6 of Ya- 
chou, I was enabled to visit one of the large tea-packing 
establishments, in which, however, only the better qualitiee 
of brick tea were treated. The process, like all Chinese 
industrial methods, is simple in the extreme. The leaves, 
which have been in the first place allowed to ferment and 
have afterward been slightly fired, are sorted and steamed, 
afterwhich they are packed in long bamboo baskets, sprin- 
kled with rice-water, and put inside a wooden mold ; they 
are next pressed into the baskets with a heavy ii-on-shod 
rammer, then dried over the fire and closed up. The 
packages are now ready for transportation to Ta-chien- 
lu. None of this brick tea can be bought at Ya^^hou, or, 
indeed, at any locality east of Ta-chien-lu ; but the native 
sun-dried mao-pien tea is used everywhere. The estab- 
lishment I visited sold between 30,000 and 40,000 pack- 
ages (each nominally of eighteen catties), a year, anil 
there are about ten more firms iii the city whose business 
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ranges from 10,000 to 30,000 packages each. Most of 
these establishments {ch^a-faiiff) are owned by Shen-hsi 
people, and the profits realized are very considerable. 
The best brick tea is sold for Tls. 2 a pao at Ta-chou, or 
about Rs. 6, 8.' 

The city of Ta-ohou, thongh not very large, ia quite an 
attractive place, and its broad, clean, weU-paved streets, 
its good-natured, active people make a pleasing impres- 
sion on the mind, but the constant dripping of rain is a 
little depressing. Bain had been falling iu such quan- 
tity, prior to my arrival, that the authorities had had 
recourse to the most drastic me^suie known to them for 
putting an end to the deluge ; they had closed the north 
gate of the eity. This I was assured, was infallible ; the 
rain coidd not continue falling when this gate was closed, 
and every one was convinced that fine weather would 
soon prevail.^ 

The day after my arrival at Ya-ehon I hired a raft to take 
me down to Chia-ting Fu, at the confluence of the Pu and 
the T*ung rivers, for 2500 cash. The raft used is about 
fhiily feet long and six feet wide, and made of two sets 
of bamboo poles, the forward one bent up into a rather 
sharp bow. Two or three men at the bow propel it with 
long oars, and it is steered with a long sweep; a mat 
awning covers the middle part. It is, on the whole, a 
safe, I'apid, hut wet conveyance. As it is impossible to 
cook anything on board, or even to sleep there, it is not 
to be recommended for ascending the river. 

The swift current carried us rapidly along through 
a country of great natural beauty. On either side the 

1 This I was told by the nutDager, but I think he exaggerat«<], as will 
appear from what I have Haid, p. 279, of the price of tea at Ta-ehieu-lu. 
- To Btop a droQKhl it 18 only nefi^BHarj' to elose the southern gate. 
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red sandstone of the low hills cropped out here aud 
there amidst the vivid greens of the luxuriant vegetation 
which covered the soil, while in the background rose the 
dark, cloud-capped mass of the mountains we had just 
crossed, between Ya-chou aud Ta-chieu-lu. The lowland* 
along the river were covered with paddy-fields; near even" 
little white cottage a bunch of tall bamboo waved its loiifr 
graceful plumes, auil down innumerable gorges rushed, iii 




a mass of silvery foam, torrents falling over the red cliffs 
into the river below. The long-leaved banana plant nnd 
" white-wax tree " each lent its distinctive color to the 
scene, which was of extreme beauty. 

Some fifteen miles down, we swept through a sandstone 
gorge about two mUes long, where the scenery was mo*' 
gorgeous, beautiful hanging-plants and creepers growitiir 
from out the crevices in the red rocks, over which M' 
two torrents in a dazzling mist shimmering in the sunligli'' 
making even my unemotional Hsien-sheug enthusiastii'. 
Below these gorges the scenery became less attractive, hul 
still very beautiful The liver was covered with raf'^ 
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the only crafts which can navigate its rocky, eddying 
course ; and, though they cannot be upset and accidents 
are rare, yet the shaking and spinning about one gets 
aboard one of them in going through the whirlpools 
and over the sunken rocks which everywhere obstruct the 
stream, make the journey quite an exciting one, so when 
we reached Mu-ch'in-k'ai, I was glad to land and get a 
good night's rest in an inn. 

The next day towards 10 a. m. I saw, some thirty 
miles away to the southwest, rising out of the plain, the 
rugged outline of the famous sacred mount 0-mi, and a 
mile or two ahead of us on the left bank the waUs of 
Chia-ting. 

This town is at the confluence of the Fu with the 
T'ung and the Ta ho; and, like Sui Fu and Ch'ung- 
ch'ing, it is built on a rather high ledge of sandstone. The 
walls of red sandstone over which hang long creepers, 
looking like some old ivy-covered English ruin, and the 
thatched houses outside the city, in groves of bamboo and 
banana, contribute to make it a very picturesque locality. 
The city itself is not very large but is an important 
industrial center, silk and medicines being the principal 
branches of its trade; however, I was assured that the 
silk trade had suffered very much of late years, through 
the establishment of numerous additional likin barriers 
around the city, and that there were not half as many 
looms working at present as there used to be. 

Here I hired a wurpan (a small boat about thii'ty feet 
long) and a crew of three men, and left for Ch'ung-ch'ing. 
I paid 11,000 cash for the boat, the lowder supplying us 
with rice, fuel, etc. ; and promising furthermore to get mo 
to my destination in less than three days. Facing the city 
to the east is a high sandstone cliff, on the top of which 
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stands a flue Buddhist temple. The face of the rock has 
beeu sculptured into innumerable bas-relief figures of the 
Buddha, and one part of it, where the rock has a cylin- 
drical shape, has been i-oughly cut to represent a colossal 
image or head of the god. The temple is called the Ts 
Po ssti, "Big Buddha Temple." 

We dropped rapidly down the swollen Min, passing 
numbers of government salt-juuks and other craft laden 
with vaiious goods. The country along either side of the 
river is thickly populated, the largest and most lively 
commercial places not being the prefectural cities, appar- 
ently, but market towns and villages. The crops were 
slightly different from what we had found farther west; 
maize had now completely disappeared, and its place wae 
taken by sugar-cane, kao-liang (sorghum), rice, and beans. 
Before night we reached the village of Chuo-ch'i, on the 
right bank, some twenty-five miles from Sm Fu. 

The next morning we swept past Sui Pu and entenul 
the Yang-tziS, or Ta-kuiin ho, as it is generally called in 
these parts. Prom here to Ch'ung-ch'ing the river bas 
been frequently traveled by foreigners, and has been so 
minutely described by Captain Blakiston that I cannot 
add anything of interest to what has already been said of 
it. Below Sui Fu we passed a number of large towns, 
but as we stopped at none I could form no idea of their 
relative importance. A little below Na-ehl Hsien, si 
Ming-ai-t'ou, several ledges of sandstone stretch nearly 
across the river, and these constitute the only serious 
obstacle to navigation between Ch'ung-ch'ing and Sui Fu. 
Below this point the river makes a bend south befoi* 
reaching Lu Chou, and we passed Nan-tien-p'a, a plac* 
famous for its iron-works, where the telegraph line to 
Yun-nan crosses the river. Here are turned out cast- 
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iron evaporating pans used in the salt-works, some of 
enormous size ; one cast here weighed, I was told, 1200 
catties (1600 pounds). Lu Chou (a chih-li Chou or inde- 
pendent department) is a most important market for 
lumber, brought here principally from the Ho-chiang 
district. The city had been partially destroyed by fire a 
short time before I passed there, and looked most miser- 
able ; I trust it will rise from its ruins more beautiful and 
less smelly than when I saw it. 

The following day we reached Chiang-ching Hsien, and 
on the morning of July 25 stopped before the T'ai-ping 
gate of Ch^mg-ch^g, having come a distance of about 
three hundred and fifty miles in less than forty hours, pro- 
pelled simply by the force of the current. 

At Ch^mg-chlng I was received with the greatest kind- 
ness by H. B. M.'s Consular Agent, Mr. Henry Cockburn, 
in whose pretty cottage outside the city I passed ten most 
enjoyable days, which I shall always remember with the 
greatest pleasure. The whole day and greater part of 
the night were not sufficient for us to spin our intermin- 
able yams, and if the river had continued at high-water 
mark I should have prolonged my stay with him for a 
month or so without a pang. Fortunately for Cockburn, 
the waters of the Chia-ling ho and of the Yang-tzii, which 
had been exceptionally high during the first part of my 
stay, fell sufficiently for me to start for I-ch'ang on the 
afternoon of August 4, in a wurpan similar to that which 
had brought me from Chia-ting. 

The trip down the swollen river was a most enjoyable 
one, with just enough of danger in it to give it zest. The 
Bwift, eddying current swept us along at a great rate, 
^nd the boatmen had nothing else to do than to keep 
the little craft out of the whirlpools which in many places 
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nearly covered the anrfaoe of the river for miles in 
snccession. The moui^tiuiiB on dther ride sloped ra^tStj 
upward, but everywhere the soil was planted with ricf, 
aogor^sane, beans, eta, while trees, many of them biistard 
banyans, shaded the innomerable cottagi^s aod viUages by 
which we swiftly ran. How and then ^e passed heavily 
' laden junks being slowly tracked up-river by a hundred 
or so of bare, Btnrdy boatmen, swingiog their arms and 
singing as they tramped along. But tiiere were compar- 
advely few boats on the river, as navigatioD at that sea- 
son of the year is attended with not e, little danger for 
cargo boats. In fact, several <^ my kind friends at Ch^uiig- 
ch*ing had stronj^y advised me not to try it, but, if I 
did, to be sure to land at the rapids and take to tfaa 
boat again only at their lower end, as accidents were of 
daily occurrence. 

On the third day out we came to Kuei-cbou Pu, 
frontier town of 8stt-eh*uaD, about two hundred and nini 
miles beyond Ch'uDgHjhIng; and a little below the town 
we entered the Wu-shan gorges. The river here dashes 
through a rift in the mountains, which tower above it a 
thousand feet, in many places overhanging the water. 
A road was being cut in the rock in this most difficult 
and dangerous place, and if it cannot assist trackers in 
hauling boats up the river, it will at all events be of great 
service to those who have to travel along the bank, 
and save them a long detour. Here the skill of the hdnu- 
nian (?ame in evidence, as with unerring predrion he 
steered our cockle-shell from side to side so as to esd^ 
the e<ldies and whirlpools, which would have thrown us 
on some of the jagged rocks that we now and then 
saw jutting out of the muddy waters. Once a whirlpool 
caught us, and we were spun around so rapidly that, 
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dued and nok, we sat cronohiiig in Uie bottcMU «f A« 
bo«t tin the men saw Uie niaz^Kxd reoedms^ whtai vifli 
a great alumt they bemt to tiie oan, and safely got w out 
2'<»rtnnatdy tbe boat had got acroea Uie vwiex, for had 
oviy its bow leached it ire should have be^ swamped 
wi&ont a donbt I Unified a littie at the fear shown 
by tiie boatmen. **Likeyoa, IlanghedT"nanarfaid<aH(^ 
them, "the flrrt fame I eame down the river, bat yean 
of work on it have tani^t me better, and I now ventnre 
on it only with fear,. and beoanse it is my sole means 
ot livelihood." 

We passed heavily laden boats worldiag th«r mj 
np-etream, amidst iq>parent3y insnrmonntride cHffienltieB, 
the tracikerB now steaining every mnsole, now sladang 
up, as a man seated near the bow directed tlum hj 
beating, slowly or fast, on a dram hdd betweoi bit 
knees. Every little while a man, espedally ai^rainted Us 
that work, would calmly leap into the river, or okmber 
on to some precipitous rock, and cleu* the tow-line vhicb 
had got foul. In this way the junks are got up to Chhing- 
ch'ing in from thirty to forty days from I-eh'ang. 

Farther down we saw other junks prepariug with 
much firing of crackers and burning of joss-paper to mat* 
the ascent, and near by were two or three life-boats, or 
"red boats" as they are called from their color, with 
crews always ready for an emergency. Below each of the 
rapids is a " red boat station,* kept up by private Bob- 
scription. The services they render, and the number of 
lives they save, are very considerable. 

And so we floated rapidly on, stopping at night at some 
town or village, to buy food and get rest. Between the 
different gorges (of which there were five principal ov.e^)t 
the country was always very beautiful. Now and then sotne 



little valley opened ou the river, and we could see pine- 
clad hills stretching far away, while villages, nearly bid in 
foliage, occupied every level bit of laud; many were built 
even against the steep face of the bills overhanging the 
river. Occasionally I saw a wreck of some unfortunate 
boat, or some less unlucky one beached, its crew busily 
occupied removing its cargo, or repairing its battered 
huU. 

As I sjjed swiftly down, I thought of the much vexed 
question of steam navigation on this part of the Yang- 
tzu, about which so much has been said and so little 
done, and my faith in the views of those who have so 
emphatically asserted its feasibility was severely shaken. 
The Wu-shan rapids appeared to be at least as formidable 
as the Lachine rapids of the St. Lawrence, and I should 
think that if steam navigation up the one has proved 
impracticable it will be found the same up the other. It 
took me ninety-six hours to come from Ch'ung-chlng to 
I-ch'ang, a distance of about four hundred and fifteen miles, 
out of which only fifty-seven were spent in floating down 
the river, an average speed of seven miles an hour — in 
many places we must have gone much faster, probably not 
less than ten or eleven miles. I should think it would be 
a difficult task to build any small steamboat capable of 
stemming such a current; for small and of light draft 
the boat must be. 

At I-ch'ang, which I reached on August 8, my boat 
journey was at an end ; and here also, as far as my 
readers are concerned, ceases the interest in my wander- 
ings in the Chinese Empire. After a week most agree- 
ably spent with Henry Fraser, H. B. M. Acting Consul, 
I left for Hankow; and a few days later I found myself 
once more in Shanghai, where the hearty hospitality of 
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my friends left in my mind only like a sweet memory of 
the paet, the tsamba, buttered tea, and other luxuries I 
had enjoyed in " The Land of the Lamas." 
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FOREIGN TBIBES OP KAN-SU ^ 

In the District of Ho Chou (southwest of Lan-chou Fu) 

.. Sa-la. — According to the annals of the Ming dynasty 
(Ming shih)j composed of a large number of clans of Hsi- 
ch'iang, settled between the Ho (i. e.j Yellow River), the 
Huang (i. e., Hsi-ning River), T'ao Chou and Min Chou. 

I. Chen-chu T'u-pan or Pan-min. 

]. Cha-ts'ang Pan-min or T'u-pan. 

1. Ho-FU Hui (Mohammedan) Pan-min, like the Salar in out- 
ward appearance. 

In the District of Ti-tao Chou (south-southwest of Lan-chou Fu). 
3. Pan-min of Ts'an-tsa and Kao-shan. 

In the District of Tao Chou (in Kung-cVang Prefecture). 

K Cho-ni-to and other clans, originally Wild Pan, from the 
Western regions (Hsi-yU^ numbering 475 in all.^ 

. Ti-cm-PA and other independent clans, thirty-seven in num- 
ber, paying no tribute as Black Pan-tztl outside the border. 

- Tso-LA and other Pan clans, fifty-nine in all, originally T'u- 
Fan outside the border, reclaimed in the third year of Ming 
Hung-wu (A. D. 1370). 
Chu-sun and other clans of Pan-tzti, eleven in all. The Ku, 
Xiu, and Fu clans are Pan ; the Yang, Ting, and Ko are inside 
Tu-fan. Organized in the Hung-wu period (a. d. 1368-1399). 
iiu-SHAO Ch'ung-ku-brh, independent (Sheng) Pan tribes of 
outside the border. 



JTn the District of Min Chou (in Kung-cVang Prefecture). 

A-SHE-PING Pan, forty-five clans, all belonging to the Ma 
tiribe. 

'u-JEN (Aborigines), or T'u-fan of Mou-ch'ia-shan P'u, in- 
habiting forty villages (p^u), 

1 Taken from the " Huang Ch'ing chih-knng-t'u," Bk. V. 

2 All the above settled in Ean-su in the early Ming period. 
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13. i-JEN (Aborigines), formerly T'u-fan of Hsii-ei-h-cbiiang, iu- 
babitiug eleven /)'«. 

14. Fan-MLS of Ma-lien-ch'uan of T'u-fan descent.' 

5, Ohfiang-lung Sub-prefecture ( T'htg), [in Liang-chou 

Prefecture). 
f"-EHH-SU, and other elans of Fan-inin, eight in all. ^ 
ting tents. 
I o-TA-LA, Tu-min. 

I ja-ts'ang and Shano-ch'a-erh-ti Fan-min, twenty clans — ; 

like the Koltn-nof Piin-tj;n thf-y yearly pay a money trihiiti=3 
They are ali^o i;i m, which is the real name (^bkI 

these tribes. 

In the Wuivei Prefecture {Liang-chou Prefecture). 

18. The western To-PA, three clans of Pan-miu belonging to tl:.^e 

Ch'ing hai. Pay a yearly horse tribute of seventeen head ..* 

In the Ku-lang Prefecture {Liang-chou Prefcr/ure). 

19. A-LO and other Fan-min clnns, eight in all, originally Kn]r- n- 

nor Hsi-fan. Pay a yearly horse tribnte of eleven head. 

Ji» the Yunff^hang Prefecture {lAong-ehou Prefecbtre). 

20. YCan-tan and other Pan-min clans, five in all, generic namr^e 

Hsi-fan. Comprise fifty Hundreds. In olden times th_ -^y 
grazed on the Huang-liang shan, aonth of Yang-cha^^g 
Hsien. Yearly tribnte of six horses. 

In the Hsi-ning Prefecture. 

21. TuNQ-KOU and other Fan-min clans, eight in all, of HUT'si- 

Ch'iang descent. Live seventy It from Hsi-ning Hsien. 

22. Ch'an-t'od. Originally from the western regions {Est y — *)■ 

First came to Hsi-ning in the Ming Hung-wn period ^ 
trade, and after that established themselves there. Tli^H^f 
live at Hsin-tseng P'n,' forty li from the city. 

23. To-PA. Fan-min. Related to the people of Great Ti^*** 

(Hsi-Ts'ang). 

24. Aborigines (Tu-min) descendants of Hsi-Fan. 

1 On the Ma-llen Siver. S«e p. 37, note 3. ■ One head for every Hundnd. 
* Probftblj the Hiln^chen or ch'eng, referred to on p. ST. 
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Ih the Nieiipo Prefecture (in Hsi-ning Prefecture). 
2f>. Tlwo-KOU,' T'u-min, descendants of Li Ko-ynng of the Shato 
Turks in the T'ang period. 

26. Ta-TzO (Mongois), Wan, etc., twenty dans of Fan-min; be- 

longed originally to the Ki-pen Mongols. In the Yuan 
period their ancestor, To-erh-chi Shih-chieh, was Secretary 
{Tao-cheng) of Kan-su. 

27. Xan-shan ("South Mountaiii") Pan-min of Ch'ii-yiin-ssfi. 

This lamasery was built (according to the "Ming shih") in 
the Hung-wu period by the lama Sa-la cbao ehiang-hau- 
tung no-pu in the Nan eh"uan of the Nien-po prefecture. 

28. Pa-yano JiiNG {Bayan rong) Fan-min ; belong to the Ch'ing 

hai (Koko-nor). 

In the Military District ( Wei) of Ta-t'uiig (north of Sst-ning). 

29. HsDiG-MA, etc., Fan-min, six clans ; belong to the Koko-nor. 

Each Dsassak is called Hei-Fan.'^ They are pastoral tribes; 
^V hence, also, Sheng Fan (i. e. " Wild Fan "). 

In the Military IHstrict (T'tng) of Kaet-U (south of Hsi-ning). 
:iO. Fax-mdj, twenty-five clans (tsu). BeloTiged in old times to 
Hei-chi'aiig; formerly attached administratively to the Koktt- 
nor. Have blaclc tents, but cultivate the soil, 

In the Prefecture of Kan Chou (Kun-Uang Circmt). 

31. Black Fan (HeiFan), commonly called Hei-jen ("black 

people");^ belong to the lamas of Tibet. Have been living, 
for generations back, in the mountains south of Kan Chou, 
but take tribut* to Lh'asa. 

/ii the District of Kao-I^ai (SuChoH Prefecture). 

32. Huang Fan (" Yellow Fan "), two clans, called the Cha-shik- 

tun and Ho-naM-shih-ficH ; formerly Koko-nor tribes. 
Vi. Hei Fan (" Black Fan '') ; belong to the lamas of Tibet. 
Their chief lives in the Sa-erh-pa valley. Pay a yearly 
tribute of two head of horses. 

I t'f. the naiui> Dmigaiui. (rfvan t.i the ■' I lio not undpr<taiid thin: thprp l^' 

MotummeHaii rebtlB o( Kan-su. which poasiblj- a misprinl. 

>uy possibly be derived from Tune-kou. ^ All the Idty is railed by thlK najup in 

Sec BretMhndder, ■' Nut of M«d. I.Ieoe. Mongol i-ounlrie^. 
at Centntl Asb." p. 1^. 
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In the IHstrict of Wen Hsien {Chieh Deparimeni). 
54, Fan-min of Lien-ch'in-shu, a tribe of eastern Tibetan {Miao- 
Man) descent ; not like the Fan on the west border (of the 
province). They live to the south of the disfriet. Their ^ 
Il^L dwellings are on high slopes, and ou niountaine. 



OBIGEK OF THE FBATBB, "OX UNI PADMt ROii " 

The Buddhist magic formula om mani padm^ him occupiers =* 
BOfih an important place in the every-day worship of the peopI^»-— e 
of Tibet, so ranch time and money are expended by them ic^Krv 
reprodiieiug on stone and paper the six syllables composing iti^^t, 
that it lieserves more than a passing mention. 

Althciii^'h the six-syllable prayer (i^dffd shadakshari, it is call c <^ -^ J 
in Saiskrit) is not found in early Buddhist writings, it is probably Jy 
floeval with the rise of the cult of Avalokiteshwara. which w^^^e 
know to have been popular as early as the fourth century of oiL^r^ir 
era. It is tliLTefori' possiblir, as is in fact claimed by native hisK — *- 
torians, that it was introduced into Tibet by the first missionarie 
who visited that country in the seventh century, but, for tha 
time being, we have not sutBcient evidence to settle the question 
definitely. 

The earliest mention I have found of it by any Eoropean m 
dates from the second half of the thirteenth century. Willelm c 
Bubrnk, speaking of the Buddhist monks at Karakomm, say^ 'S: 
'' Habent etiam quocumque vadunt semper in manibns quamda— —m 
testam c. vel ducentorum nudeorum, sicut noB portamus pat^=^=^r- 
noster, et dicunt semper hec verba, on man baccam,^ hoc e^^Bt, 
Deus, iu nosfi, secundum quod quidam eorum interpretatus e^sst 
michi, et totiens exspectat remuneration em a Deo quotiens 1^ — <x^ 
dieendo meraoratur," * 

The explanation the friar gives of this prayer is, of c 
wide of the mark, and so are nearly all those which subeequE 



Some IISS. have mani Maetain. and Becaeil d* Voytgtm « de 1 

lilmrlam. pablid par la Soc de Qiog. de I'uil.'"' ^■ 

-'ItiDFrBriuiu WUlelml de Rubruk. p. 2S5. 
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writers have offered from time to time. The mani, as the prayer 
is colloquially called in Tibet, is an invocation to Avalokitesh- 
wara, the Merciful One, whose one great self-imposed mission is 
the salvation of all living creatares from the miseries incident 
to sentient existence, in the hope that it may le^ them on in the 
way of salvation, and that he will, hearing it. ever keep the world 
in mind. The continual repetition of this prayer is recommended 
as a means of acquiring merit, and as the only way of keeping in 
the road to freedom ; its diflTusion and reproduction by writing, 
printing, and engraving are held to be highly philanthropical acts. 

The legendary origin of this prayer is set forth in a Tibetan 
work called " Mani kabum " {also pronounced Mani kambum) or 
" Hundred thousand precepts of the Maui,"i This work is attrib- 
uted to Srong-tsan garabo, the first Buddhist sovereign of Tibet, 
who lived in the seventh century of our era ; but it is probable, 
from internal evidence, that it was written at a more recent date, 
in all likelihood in the fifteenth century, after the establishment of 
the Lh'asa pontificate. As the genesis of Avalokiteshwara and 
his vain efforts to save the world are intimately connected with 
the origin of the prayer, it is necessary to begin the history of the 
formula (Chap. IV) with that of the god addressed in it, which is 
also found in the " Mani kabum " (Chaps. 11 and III). The fol- 
lowing is a translation: 

(Chap. II.) " Then the Perfect Buddha, called ' Infinite Bright- 
ness {N'ang-ira fii-i/fi), Light eternal' {Wit-pa-me), having dis- ■ 
cemed that the Great Com passional* One {T'ii-j4 rhf) was wise 
in means and filled with compassion, bethought him of using 
him ander the appearance of a god, and the goddess Drolma 
under that of a goddess, in the work of redemption of the 
world. So Nang-wa t'a-ya entered the state of profound 
abstraction called ' Redemption of the world by T'u-j6-ch^,' and 
from his left eye came a ray of white light out of whicli issued 
the Bodhisattwa called ' the Lord looking with a glance of his 
eye' {Shen-ra-xig Wattg-chh/uk],^ and from his right eye came a 
ray of bine light out of which issued the goddess Drolma. 
Moreover, after this apparition had lieen thus miraculously bom 
for the redemption of the kings and other mighty ones of the 
world, he appeared from out a lotus (Padma), for there came (as 

I The title of this work has frequent- the prayer whoso powf r and eiBcacT thii 

ly been translated " Hnndreil thousand work sets forth, 

preetonn comraKndnieDtR." bat, as I have > A literal translation of tbu Sanskrit 

Mid. the word mani la used to dedgoate AtndokilcttHram, 
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will now he related) a light out of a Lotus pond ( Ts'o 

r-hnn) autl he was born in the body troin out a lotus in his appa- 

ritioual person. 

"It happened that in the western lands, iu the realm called 
' Lotus abode of bliss' (Padma-chan D^-wa-chan), there reigned a 
niighty monarch, a universal king (ehakrarartin raja), called * the 
Best One' {Zattff-po ch'olc). He niled over the four continents, 
and all riches and power were his, but his consort was barren and 
had borne him no son, though, this excepted, he enjoyed every 
Messing given the righteous. Now there was a lake in that 
country, ealled ' the Lotus pond' ( Ts'opa-mf), and when the lotuses 
had bloomed on the lake and it was time for the king to make 
offerings to the Chief Rarity (Kon-ch'ok) swift messengers were 
sent to get flowers which they brought to the king, and he offered 
them to the Kon-ch'ok. It happened one day that a messen- 
ger, having come to get flowers, was filled with the greatest 
amazement on seeing in the poud on a lotus stem surrounded 
with spear-like tendrils and shield-like leaves a closed flower. 
He went and told this to the king, who said : ' It is certain that 
there is iu that flower a miraeulouBly bom creature ; I will go 
myself to see this much -to-be-revered object.' So, having called 
to him his queen, his ministers, and his inner and outer attend- 
ants, with boats to go on the lake, chariots, all kinds of presents, 
banners, flags, etc., and to the sound of a great music, carrying 
nkam, dumka and every other kind of sweet perfume, and many 
garments of Kitshika cotton, he came to the Lotus pood. And 
having embarked on the pond iu a boat he came to where was 
the flower, which opened, and iu it he saw a youth of sixteen 
marked with all the signs and characteristics of a Buddha. A 
mighty glory came from out his whit* body, and he wa.-* in the 
full bloom of youth. He carried a sharp sword, and he was 
gorgeous with all kinds of precious jewels. He was wrapped tfl 
his middle in silk, and a deerskin hung over his shoulders. From 
out his mouth there c^nie these words: 'Love of aU iTeation.' 

" Then the king and all hts attendantiS bowed down and wor- 
shiped him, and the king, having presented him with a piece of 
Knshi cloth,' requested him to ascend a chariot, and. all tlie offer- 
ings having been made him. be went to the royal palace, where 
he became an object of worship. Having been bom from out j* 

lo frequf nllj 
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lotns (padme) he was named ^Lotus-born' {Pami-ld chy4) and 
also ' Lotus-heart' (PamS nying-po). 

'^ The religion-defending monarch asked his master, the Buddha 
Nang-wa fa-ya, 'What means this miracle; who is this miraculous 
personage!' And the Buddha replied, ' Great King, this miracle 
is in consequence of the universal prayer of the Buddhas, and has 
occurred for the weal of the whole created world. It is an appa- 
ritional manifestation from out the bosom of all Blessed Ones 
(IM'War shi'pa) ^ of the three ages, and its name is P^apa ^ 8hen- 
ra-zig Wang-cWyuk. My lord, he will be a blessing to all creation.' 

^' After this, the king, when came the full moon, made great 
offerings to the Kon-ch'ok, and showed also every honor to this 
miraculous creature, and made him offerings without number. 
And the miraculous child, bearing in mind that he had come at 
the prayer of all the Buddhas, thought within himself what 
could be for the good of creatures. And with his compassionate 
eye he looked at all the sentient creatures in the three regions of 
space, and he saw in his mercifulness that all, through their 
wickedness, were sunk in the waters of lust, burnt with the flre 
of passions, wrapped in the dark folds of ignorance, held by 
the force of pride, blown about by the wind of envy, bound in 
the fetters of selfishness, plunged in the fiery pit of the miseries 
of regeneration. Then tears flowed from his eyes, and from the 
tears which fell from his left eye came out the goddess Drolma, 
and from those which fell from his right eye came the goddess 
Tronyer ('She with the angered face'). And the goddess 
Drolma said: 'Lord, for the sake of sentient creatures, exert 
your powers of omniscience {hodhiy And the goddess Tronyer 
said:. 'For the weal of sentient creatures, let not your mind 
hecome wearied.' Then they both said : * Lord, we will be your 
helpmates,' and they once more vanished in his eyes. 

" Now the king asked why it was that when tears fell from 
this miraculous child Bodhisattwa, two goddesses had come 
out of his eyes. The child replied: 'The tears fell because I 
could not bear the sight of the sufferings of all creation, and the 
two goddesses I have selected as helpers of the world. As for 
me, I must accomplish what is for the good of the infinity of 
sentient creatures, and I seek thy leave to do it, great king.' 
The king replied, ' Lord, all those who have come in like man- 

1 In Sanskrit, SugaUiy an epithet frequently given to Buddhas. ^ 

2 P*apa (hp'ag9-pa) means '* Venerable/' and renders the Sanskrit, Arya. 
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ner {Df-diin sM-pa)^ of the three ages have done, wheo in the 
state of Bodhisattwa, what thou now wishest to do for the weal 
of all creation, and afterwards have become Buddhas ; so be it,' 

and he granted him his request. 

(Chap, III.) " So then the incarnate god, the Great Compassion- 
ate One, Papa Shen-rii-zig, set about as follows, laboring for the 
welfare of aU creation. The ineamate god-child prepared a great 
offering and worshiped all the innumerable Blessed Ones [Dhrar- 
ahf-'pa) who abide in the ten regions of space, and, casting him- 
self on tlie ground, he prayed to them in his sweet voice, wliieh 
sounded like that of the cuckoo {Kalapingka), saying, ' What shall 
I do for the weal of all creatures ! ' Then from out the ten cor- 
ners of the heavens there came voices saying, ' Lord, let thy 
heart be strong in love and mercy; let Jiot despondency and 
weariness take hold of thee.' 

" Then asked the child, ' How may I acquire the peace [snniatlhi] 
of love and mercy I ' and at the same moment the Lord of peoples, 
the Buddlia Nang-wa faryii, appeared in all his person raergeJ 
in the state of calmness called ' Great diffused light.' And then. 
to initiate the greatest of the Bodhisattwas, P'apa Sben-ra-zig 
Wang-eh'yuk, in the way of doing good to creation, there came 
out of his liiidy a glory greater than man can possibly conceive, 
from which emanated a great number of 'regions of bodies 
of perfect enjoyment' {long-dzog-kiii-tijiuif), in which appeared 
many Buddhas with bodies of perfect enjoyment (aauiboahakaifa), 
whence groat good was done to sentient creatures. Prom the 
hearts of these bodies of perfect fruition there emanated an 
infinite number of 'regions of appantional bodies' (tiiil-pk kui- 
djbuj), in which appeared many Buddhas with appantional bodies 
(nirmanakaija). Moreover, from out the hearts of these appari- 
tional bodies there emanated an unspeakable radiance from out 
of which came P'apa Shen-rii-zig Wang-ch'ynk, Tronyer-ma. 
Drolma, and countless numbers of sentient creatures, and the 
good of creation was accomplished. 

" Furthermore, there came a radiance from the Buddha's body, 
whence emanated regions of the world as infinite in number as 
are the atoms composing the universe, and there were also in- 
numerable Buddhas (Tathagaia), and they were a blessing to all 
creatures. And from the bodies of these latter Buddhas there 



^ 



1 This ii the well-kuowii SansMt tplthet uf Buddhas, nt'Sgata. 
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came iiubounjed lights, from each of which there emerged &n 
India [DzambiiUtig), each with a Diamond throne {doji-d<in),^ each 
with a barbarous snowclad country to the north of the Diamond 
throne, each with a king of hoi-sea Balaha, ea«h with an eleven- 
faced Shen-iu-zig, each with a Drohna, and a Tronyer, in each a 
king Srong-tsan, a white and a blue priueesa.^ And from their 
(t. e., the Buddhas" ?) bodies there came an unspeakable effulgence 
whence emanated the Great Compassionate One aud the Six 
Syllables,^ and sentient creatures without end, and they were a 
blessiug uuto them. 

(Chap. IV.) "The mightiest of all the Bodhisattwas, Papa 
Slieu-ra-zig Wang-ch'yuk. his mind intent on the work of saving 
all creatures, made an oath in the presence of the Buddha Wu- 
pamS and all the eleven times ten millions of Buddhas, saying 'In 
me are embodied for the work of salvation the deeds and the per- 
fection which passeth all human understanding of all the Buddhas 
of the three ^es. I pledge myself to bring every sentient creature 
to the highest and most perfect state of enlightenment. But should 
I so loug for rest and peace as to stop in the way, may my head 
burst into ten pieces as would a cotton IjoU (ardzaU-dog) ! ' 

" Then spoke the Buddha Wupam^, ' So be it, so be it, Lord. 
This is also the prayer of myself and the Buddhas of the three 
ages inhabiting the ten regions of space. Furthermore, I who 
am a Buddha will be thy helpmate in the work of saving all 
creatures.' 

"Then from out the body of P'apa Shen-ra-zig Wang-ch'yuk 
there came sis rays of light which reached to the six inhabited 
regions. Some rays penetrated to the abode of the gods (Lh'a),* 
where, for the purpose of redeeming the gods, they became the lord 
of gods ' Hundred Sacrifices' {Jtjn-chyin); ' and then were heard the 
sacred words saying: 'Subject to the misery of the fall of the 
god.'' through the power of pleasure nnd carnal desires, if I have 
entered the abode of the gods, let there be an end to all the 
misery of the fall of death and regeneration ! ' Some rays pene- 
trated to the abode of the fallen gods {Lh'a-maijin)," where, for the 

1 Vadjratana, the sent of the Buddha < DK'a, criestlil heings. Applied to 

■t Oaja. where he obtained omniscience. the inhabitwits of the twenty Br«hm»- 

1 The two wlve« of Kloe Brontc-tsan lokim and the sii Deralokss. 

Kuubo, sChfneiie nnd ■ NepaJese princess. '■ Sliolakralu. epithet of Indra. 

*/. e., lie pnyerOm mitni padtnf hum. " Amra. Titans, nnd. liitt them, at ww 

This chapter ia ■ fair sample of the jargon with the goda or Devaa. 
of TibebtD mystldam. 
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pnrpose of redeemiug them, they became the lord of the LhV 
mayiu T'ag-zang-ris ; and theii were heard the sacred words sav- 
ing: ' Subject to the misery of war through the might of pride 
aud auger, if I have entered the abode of the Lh'a-mayin, let tbe 
misery of death and regeneration through the sin of waging war 
be ended!' And some rays penetrattid to the abode of men, 
where, for the purpose of redeeming them, they became the lord 
of men, 'the Mighty One of theShakya'(NacAva fupa)^ and thon 
were heard the sacred words saying: ' Held in bondage through 
the power of desires and lust, and subject to the misery of birth, 
old age, disease and death, if I have entered the abode of mei:, 
let the misery of becoming man be ended ! ' Some rays penctratd 
to the abode of brute creatiou, where, for the pnrpose of redeem- 
ing them, they became the lord of brute creation called ' Greal- 
enduring-lion' [Sfngge rabtau); and then were heard the sacied 
words saying: "Through the power of ignorance, subject to Ik 
misery of servitude and violent death, if I have entered the abndt 
of brute creation, may all of you, now held in the meshes of 
ignorance, be quickly endowed with enlightenment sneh as that I 
enjoy! ' Some rays penetrated to the abode of the departed ( 3Vi%l' 
where, for the purpose of redeeming them, they became thu lorJ 
of the Yidag, ' Treasury of the Sky ' {Nam-K^n <izo), and then were 
heard the sacred words saying: 'Bound through the might of 
avarice, subject to the misery of hunger and thirst, if I bftw 
entered the abode of the Yidag, let there at once be an md 
to hungering and thirsting, and lit happiness be reached!' 
Some rays penetrated to hell, where, for the purpose of redeem- 
ing it, they became the lord of hell, ' King of the Law' (f *'«■?" 
ji/abo), and then were heard the sacred words saying: 'Bound 
through the might of hist and subject to the misery of being 
killed by heat and eoM, if I have truly entered hell. Jet the tor 
ments of hell, the agonies of being killed by heat or cold, b* 
ended ! ' 

" And thus the six classes of sentient creatures, who heretofore 
could ufit be freed, when arose these six Mighty Ones from ont 
the light, and the sacred words were heard, escaped from on' 
their abodes as ont of an iron box which has been opened, Wd 
all the six renlms were completely emptied of creatures. 

Then the Great Compassionate One ascended to the top « 
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Mount Sumeru [Rirab), and looked witli the eye of wisdom, and 
saw that there were as many creatures iu the world as before, so 
a second and a third time in his mercy he emptied the divers 
regions of the world of all creation, but the numbers {of sufferers) 
decreased not, and he was filled with despondency and despair. 
'Alas,' he cried, 'through the instrumentality of the Blessed 
One (Siigafa) innumerable reg;ions of conversion, innumerable 
heavenly realms, innumerable regions of sentient creatures have 
been brought into the truth. But though I have released so 
many iTeatures, yet this orb cannot be emptied eveu (or an in- 
stant, and the redemption of sentient creatures is never accom- 
plished! So having found my own peace and happiness, I will 
be with the Completely-passed-away-Buddhas.' And then he 
remembered his former prayer, and his head split into a hundred 
pieces. He cried aloud at the pain, which he eoutd not bear; 
'Alas, merciful Buddhas and Bodhisattwas, and thou Buddha 
Wiipam6, I cry not for myself but from anguish at not having 
accomplished the salvation of the world!' and ho wept aloud. 

'* Then the Buddha Wupamfi gatliered together all the pieces of 
the head of the Great Compassionate One and made them into 
eleven faces, and as the orb of transmigration has neither begin- 
ning nor end he made them placid faces, and though placid he 
made them to be as dark and angry countenances to the way- 
ward man. Moreover, he said: 'The orb of transmigration 
{^orioa) has neither beginning nor end, and thou mayest not take 
all creatures out of it.' 

" Then spoke P'apa Shen-rii-zig, saying : ' Since I have not been 
able to remove all creatures from the orb of transmigration, may 
I have a thousand hands and a thousand eyes, so that the thou- 
sand hands may be as those of a thousand universal monarehs, 
and the thousand eyes as those of the thousand Buddhas of the 
cycle (bhadrakalpu), and by them I may serve all creatures.' And 
at the self -same moment he became eleven-faced, with a thousand 
bands, in the palms of which were a thousand eyes, 

" Then spoke the Buddha Nang-wa fil-yii : ' Most Compassionate 
P'apa Shen-ra-zig Wang-ch'yuk, by the following six letters the 
door of birth for the six classes of created beings may be closed : 
Om mani padmf hum. By Om the gate of birth among gods (Lh'a) 
is closed ; by ma the gate of birth among Titans {Lh'a-ma-yin) is 
closed; by ni the gate of birth among men is closed; by 
pad the gate of birth among brute beasts is closed ; by mi the 
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gate of birth among pretns ( Yidaij) is closed, and by ASm tbi* gale 
of birth in hf^U is closed. These can empty the kingdoms of tlie 
six clauses of creatures. Understand it well, remember them, 
repeat them, impress them well upon your mind." 

The six-syllable prayer is pronounced dm mani phnf hut* by 
all Tibetans; occasionally you will Iiear Mongols pi-onoonee tlw 
third word padme, but no one, save T. T. Cooper, ever pronounced 
it omanee pfminee.^ The repetition of this formula is the most 
common mode of praying met with among Mongols and Tibetans, 
and is spoken ()f as vmni-dmi. The prayer- wheel or "wfliii- 
wheel" {mani k'orlo) is another way of repeating mechanicallj 
this formula. The prayer-wheel has probably its origin in a 
misinterpretation of the term dhnrma chakra pramrteti, literally 
" to turn the wheel of the law." wliieh properly means " to estahlifli 
the supremacy of Truth." ^ The prayer-wheel consists of a cylin- 
der in which are arranged, one on top of the other, sheets o( 
paper, on which the formula om mani padm6 hum is printed in 
flue characters. The sheets must be wound on the axis from 
left to right, and the wheei, when set in motion, must resoiw 
in the opposite way, so that the writing passes in front of the 
person turning the wheel in the way in which it is read. i.f.p 
from left to right. If made to revolve from right to left, it i» 
held saerilegiouB. General Cunningham^says that the earlifst 
mention of the prayer- wheel is found in the " Po kuo chi " of F»- 
lisien. This, however, is an error resulting from a mistranslatioD 
in Abel B^mnsat's rendering of this text. Pa-hsien does ni« 
mention the prayer-wheel at all, nor does Haiian-chuang or any 
of the Chinese dynastic histories, although one woidd have a- 
peetod this peeuliar custom noticed in these minute and earefnlly 
prepared works. The practice is unquestionably old, as we find 
prayer- wheels, in a modified fi>nn it is true, in Japan and Korea. 
countries which have not received any extraneous Buddhist pr«- 
tices for five or six centuries at least Cunningham [np. «'■> 
p. 375) gives amedal of Hushka (first century, a. d.) represeotiDg, 
according to him, a man holding a prayer-wheel in his hand. To 
my untutored mind the implement may be anything one choosf*. 
consequently a prayer-wheel is not an impossibility. 



1 "TravelB of a PioneBT of Commenx." p. 200. 

» See B. C. fhlWprB.'" Pall Hictionnry," s, v. djMmn.nMfctom. 

* Alex. Cunninghatn. " Ladak," p. I}75, and Abel R^musat. ' 
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' ETHNOGRAPHY OP THE KOKO-NOB AND EASTERN TIBET 

annals of the Sui (a. d. 581-618) and of the T'ang (a. d. 
5) dynasties ^ contain some interesting notices on the early 
tion of the Eoko-nor and Ts'aidam, the T'u-ku-hun, and on 
iportant tribes or nations of Eastern Tibet, the T'ang- 
and the Kingdom of Su-pi or Nii Kuo, "Kingdom of 
tt,'' as the Chinese always call it from its peculiar form of 
ment. The accounts of these people contained in the 
^ shu'' are nearly reproductions of those in the older " Sui 
ut as they are clearer in a number of passages I have 
t best to copy them. I have called attention in foot 
3n preceding pages to the most striking resemblances 
n the customs, dress, etc., of the tribes of the present day 
)se of these older ones ; I will not point them out again 



t'u-ku-hun 

i shu,'' Bk. 83.) " T^u-ku-hun was originally the name of 
I of Shih Kuei who lived on the Pei-t'u ho of Hsi hsien in 
,ng,2 Shih Kuei had two sons, the elder called T'u-ku-hun, 
inger Jo-lo Kuei. Shih Kuei dying, he was succeeded by 
Ineiy but some of the clans could not be made to transfer 
llegiance from T'u-ku-hun, and migrated with him to the 
i-lung and established themselves to the south of Kan 
and Sung (Chou, i. e,, Sung-p^an in northwest Ssii- 
I, and to the southwest of the T'ao ho, taking in several 
Qd U of the Pai shan and Lan shan (districts). ' Later on, 
hun founded a kingdom.^ During the Wei and Chou 

shu/' Bk. 83, and." T'ang shu," siderably from that of the "Sui shu," but 

Other dynastic hiBtoiies do only in details. The migration is said to 

e than reproduce these accounts. have taken place between A. d. 265 and 

* Pei shih," Bk. 96, says Tan-tu 313. 

! eastern origin of the T'u-ku- 3 The " Pei shih " says thiat he left sixty 

ars to me improbable. The ac- sons. The eldest, called T'u^en, was 

en in the ** Pel shih " differs con- seven feet eight inches high. 
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dynasties [x. d. 550-581) (the chief?) was known as Ko-haa-fu- 
t'a-ssiS. The capital was 50 (or 15) It west of the Koko-iior. It 
had walls; the people did not live in it, however, but went 
wberevej- there were grass and water.' Their officials eomprised 
H prince, dukes, chamberlains (Po-shih), presidents of boarde 
(Skangshu), Tice-presidents {Lang-chung), generals [Chiapg-fJfm). 
The prince * wore a black hat, the queen (or the married wom»u) 
a gold-embroidered one. Their implements, arms, and clothing 
were like those of China. The prince, the dnkes, and many of 
the wealthy people among them wore broad-brimmed hats, likt 
the Chinese straw hats in shape. The women wore a plaited skirt 
niid li jacket; they did up their hair in plaits on which they 
sewed pearls (or beads) and cowries. This people had no regalw 
«vstem of taxation. They put a man to death for stealing 
hoi-ses ; for all other erimes the culprit paid a fine in goods. Their 
Rustoms were somewhat like those of the Tu-kiich (Turks). 
They wore mourning iJothes (or special clothes for a funersl) 
until the funeral rites were at an end. Their other eharacWr- 
istics were covetousness and cruelty. Their country prodnced 
barley, millet, and Ijeans. . . . They had a great many yak. Tien 
was mnch copper, iron, and ciuuabar, also shan-shfim cA'iVA wo (f)' 
fonnd here." 

{■• T'iiiij,' shu,'' Bk. 22Ia.) "The T'li-ku-liun live to the sonlh 
of the mountains of Kan Cbou and Sung Cfaou, and to the sonth- 
west of the T'ao ho.* . . . They live in tents and eat meattnd 
grain. . . Their sovereign wears his hair in a knot, with i 
black head-covering ; his consort wears an embroidered brocade 
gown, woven skirts with gold embroider^', and head ornaments. 
The men's clothes consist in a long robe, and a head-cover of li^t 
stnff, or a broad-brimmed hat.* The women do their hairnpio 
little braids, and sew beads (or pearls) and cowries on them. ^ 
to their marriage customs, the rich get wives by purchase, the 

I - The country wu 3000 It trom cut Han tlm, Bk. 9t) attrflmtM tliii csriw 
to wwt. and over 1000 It from Dorth to also to tbe HshuifMra fTiiTb). «b« ]»■'' 



."adds the "PH t-bib." &t4 It by Ibrir 

) The " Pel shlb " caUs htm Kua-ia. funiltos and tbpir desire to kw]i (kf 

probablv a word ot their laofcnafte. tamilj stnu notalnted. 

*The "Pet shih" adds "moles and naa- < Southwest Kan^u. a^mxImitt'T'^ 

Hlus Bfaens (fiHff-nm). It aLwi mts ot territoTTompiedatpmBCitbrtbtB^ 

them that "like the Tuils. the brother Koko-nor Paaak'a aitd Um OaM. 

married his deceased bntther's vife. the ' A braid-brimmed hal is tke f"^ 
»Q his decrased (athcr> 
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poor steal theirs. When the father dies his wife is married by 
hia sou ; the brother marries the wife of his deceased brother. 
They wear moarning antil the funeral is over, when they put on 
again their every-day dress. The country is very cold, fit only 
for barley, beaus, millet, and greens (wu-ching)." 



t'ang-hsiang 



(" Sui ahn," Bk. 83.)' " The T'ang-hsiang are descendants of 
the San-miao. They comprise the Tang-chang, Pai-lang, etc., and 
are (collectively) known as the Monkey tribes [Mi kou).^ They 
border to the east on Lin and T'ao Chou, and to the west 
(north 1) on P'ing. To the west they constitute a barrier against 
the Yeh Hu. Prom north to south their country is several thou- 
sand 7t in breadth. They live in mountain gorges and each 
cognomen constitutes a separate clan, the large ones containing 
over 5000 horsemen, the small ones over 1000. They weave yak 
and goat hair and sheep's wool, and make tents. Their clothes 
consist of a fur-lined eloth robe and a felt jacket ornamented 
outside. They are all warriors, but do not know how to use a 
Bword scientifically. They have at present regular troops which 
they bring together. They have no ttta, and object to taxes. 
They move about from place to place, tending their herds of yak, 
sheep, and swine, of all of which they eat. They do not till the 
soil. As to their customs they are given to lechery and obscenity 
to an extent unknown even among any other savage race. They 
keep account of the seasons of the year by means of reeds. 
Everj- three years they have a gi'eat gathering, when they sacrifice 
oxen and sheep to heaven. When people of eighty or over die, 
the relatives do not motirn, for they say that those had reached 
the end of their allotted time, but if a young person dies they cry 
and lament, saving that it is a great wrong. They have banjos 
(p'i-pa), flutes, and they use bits of bamboo to mark the measure." 

(■' T'ang Shu," Bk. 221.) " The T'ang-hsiang form a portion of 
the Hsi Ch'iang tribes of the Han period. Since the time of the 

I Cf. "PelShl]i.''B1i. 96; but it contiuQH no new maMer. 

t The IpjceDd trsnslBteil In Supplementitry Note VI tuky posBibl}- explalii the origin 
of tMs name of " Honkey tribes.'' 
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Wei and Choii d}^lasties (a. d. 5J5-581). they have greatly spread, 
entbraciug in their territory, Mi, Tang, Chang, and Teng, Their 
country is the Bsi-chth of antiquity. To the east they border on 
Sung Chou,' to the west on the Yeh Hu, to the south on the 
Ch'un-sang, Mi-sang and other Ch'iang (Tibetan) tribes, and to 
the north on the ru-ku-hun. They live in secluded, mggwl 
valleys, many of them three thousand li from any other trilir. 
A tribe is divided into little clans. A large one tromprises a 
myriad horsemen, a small one several thousand. It is impos^Mt 
to give the names of all these clans, but we may mention atnon^ 
them the Hsi-feng clan, the Fei-t'ing clan, the Wang-li clan, Ihi- 
P'o-ch'ao chin, the Yeh-tzfi clan, the Fang-tang clan, the Mi-ch'iii 
elan, andtlie To-pa elan. The T'o-pa is the most important oue." 
■' They have no houses, but with the hair of their yak and the 
wool of their sheep they weave stuff out of which they makf 
t«nts, whose location they change according to the season of thf 
year. They arc all fighting men but ignorant of military art: 
at present they have regular levies. They reach to excessive old 
age, many of them exceeding an hundred years. They arr 
much given to robbing and plundering, and consider it most 
commendable ; they covet everything they see. Their hair is 
matted, their faces filthy, and their feet bare. They live on 
roots and game. Men and women wear long Bkin gowns, ff 
of coarse woolen stuff with a nappy anrface. Their domestie 
animals comprise yak, horses, asses, and sheep, which they tit. 
They do not tiH the soil. The country is cold ; in the 5th moon 
the grass sprouts, in the 8th moon Uiere is frost. They have 
no written characters, but record the years by means of little 
reeds. Once every three years they assemble together and worehip 
heaven by sacrificing oxen and sheep. They get barley fro™ 
neighboring countries; from it they make a fermented diint^ 
A son may marry his deceased father's or uncle's wives (or wife)! 
a younger brother, his deceased brother's wife, but he may not 
marry a person of the same cognomen as himself. When sn old 
person dies the children and grandchildren do not weep, but u 
n young person dies they say that it is a great wrong and they 
■ lament over him." 

' Snng-p'an in northwest Siril-ch'uui. 

> From tbis cl&n descended the foondere of the Hsi SaiM or Tuignt dTnutT >■ ^ 
lOlb century a. d. 
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Nty KUO (KINGDOM OP WOMEN) 

* 

(" Sni shn," Bk. 83.) " The Kingdom of Women is south of 
the Tsong-ling mountains.^ In this country the sovereign is a 
woman ; her family name is Su-pi. . . . The queen's husband is 
called Chin-tsUy^ but he has nothing to do with the government 
of the state. The men of this country fight its wars. The 
capital is on a mountain, and is five or six U square. There are 
ten thousand families (in the kingdom). The sovereign lives in a 
nine-storied house, and has several hundred female attendants. 
Everv fifth day there is a council of state. There is also a " little 
queen ^ (hsi^w Nu-wang), the two together ruling the kingdom. 
As to its customs, the women hold in light esteem their husbands, 
nor are they jealous. Both men and women paint their faces 
with different colored clays ; every day or so they change (the 
ex)lor). All the people arrange (or cover) their hair. They wear 
rawhide boots. They have a system of taxation, but on no fixed 
basis. The climate is very cold, and they live by the chase. 
The country produces tou-shih,^ cinnabar, musk, yak, fast horses 
{isun ma)j striped horses {shu ma)y and salt,^ in great abundance, 
which they carry to India and make great profit by the trade. 
They have often waged war with Hindustan and the T'ang- 
hsiang. When their queen dies they collect a large sum in gold 
coins, and then seek in the clan of the deceased for two women 
of ability, one to be queen, the other to be the ' little queen.' 

" When a wealthy person dies they remove the skin of the body 
and put the flesh and bones mixed with gold dust in a vase and 
l)ury it. After a year they put (the remains together with) the 
skin in an iron vase and bury it. 

*' They usually address their prayers to devils {AsurUj O-hsiu-lo) 
and to the gods. At New Year's they sacrifice men or monkeys, 
and then go into the mountains and pray until a bird like a 
lien pheasant comes and perches on the diviner's hand. He splits 
open the bird's crop and examines it. If there is grain in it the 

1 Prom the text of the '' Tang shu " we Suvarna gotra, a Sanskrit name meaning 

learn that by this is to be understood that ' ' Golden family. " 

^he Ntl kuo embraced all northern Tibet. 3 a kind of copper ore containing gold. 

2 Meaning "gold gathered together/' < Probably by salt "borax" must be 

^^. the account of the " T*ang shu/' understood. Tincal is still exported from 

"^hich says that the family name was Tibet to India. 
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jrear will be frnitful. bat if it only contains sand and gnvri 
there will be calamities. This is called ' bird dlviaation.' 

■• In the 6th year of Soi K'ai-haang (a. d. 586) this conntr>- seat 
tribut« to court; since then it has discontinued doing so." 



("Tang Shu," Bk. 122.) "The Eastern Kingdom of Womai 
{Ttng JV'k bno), also called Sii-fa-larna chii-cliu-lo,< is a divisioD of 
the Cfa*iang. There is also in the far west {Hsi hai) a country 
niUtl by watnen, so this is called the eastern one. To the eMt 
it borders on the Tu-fau, the Tang-hsiang and Mao ebon. To 
the west it touches the Snu-po ho{Yaru tsang-po). To the north 
it is conterminous with Yii-tien,^ and to the southeast with Ta 
chou (in Ssil-eh'uan), the Lo-nu Man-tzu and the Pat-lang 
BKvages. From east to west it is a nine days' journey, from 
north to south twenty days'. It has eighty towns, and is mled 
over by a woman who resides in the K'ang-yen valley, a narrow, 
precipitous gorge around which Hows the Jo River in a south- 
erly direction. There are over 40,000 families and 10,000 
soldiers. The sovereign i» styled Pin ckin, and the offlcialf, 
called Kao-pa-ii, are hke uur Tgrn-hsintty (ministers of stall") 
They depute men to [terform all outside duties, and these arf 
thence known as 'women's deputies' ('tnjT "^ *i«ifi). Frew 
the interior (of the palace) the men receive and transmit the 
orders. 

" The sovereign has near her person several hundred women, 
and once every five days there is a council of state. When the 
sovereign dies the people pay in several myriad of gold coins, soil 
select from the royal clan two clever women (one to reign), the 
other as assistant sovereign to succeed her in ease of death- ^ 
the one who dies is a muden, the other, a married woman, sne- 
oeeds her, so that there is no possibility of the dynasty becoimK? 
extinct, or of a revolution. 

" They inhabit houses : that of the sovereign is nine stories 
high, those of the people six. The sovereign wears a black (or 
blue) plaited skirt of a rough texture, with a black (or blue) rohe 
with sleeves trailing on the ground, and in winter a lambekm 
gown ornamented with embroideries. She wears her hur done 
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in little plaits, also ear-rings, and on her feet a kind of leather 
ot known (in China) as so-i. 

^^ The women do not esteem highly the men, and rieh ones have 
vays men-servants who arrange their hair and paint their 
3es with black clay (fie). The men do also the fighting and 
I the soil. The sons take the family name of their mother. 
le country is cold, and only suitable for barley. Their do- 
^tic animals comprise sheep and horses. Gold is found here, 
leir customs resemble closely those of Hindustan. Our 11th 
>on is their first. To divine they go in the 10th moon into the 
>untains and scatter grain about and call a flock of birds, 
ddenly there comes a bird like a pheasant. The diviner splits 
open and examines it. It (its crop) contains grain the coming 
ar will be fruitful, but if there is none the year will bring 
lamities. This is called ' bird divination.' 
'* They wear mourning for three years, not changing their 
>thes and not washing. When a man of wealth dies, they re- 
>ve the skin from the body and put it aside ; the flesh and bones 
sy place in an earthen vase, mixed with gold dust, and this 
By carefully bury. When the sovereign is buried several tens 
persons follow the dead into the tomb." 



IV 

DIVINATION BY SHOULDER-BLADES SCAPULAMANCY OR 

OMOPLATOSCOPY 

The following, taken from G. Klemm's " Allgemeine Cultur- 
schichte der Menschheit," III, pp. 2(X), 201, who himself quotes 
)m Pallas's " Nachrichten," II, p. 350, agrees exactly with what 
formation I have been able to obtain on the subject, it being 
ly necessary to remark that the interpretation of the cracks in 
s bone varies according to the object in view or the under- 
dng in hand, and is not confined to the words given in the 
rt. 



(a; 



' tie l^rt-f, *" . ^ „„,„„, or recovery ol 

good or 1.1X1 j^^tbot »»"''' P"' ^v «>i-' 

«^-?r::r:i"*:*i;,or«..o-- 

ni Choi-*")"'''' Z-ted Bofienog "M™ 
fg, portent »t ^""'^'^a »vWts' cr.et. 
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um,'* p. 318 (£!dit. Soc. de Gtog. de Paris) : " Et dam ingre- 
aar (domnm Macgncam) exibat quidam famolos ezportans 
i scapolamin orietDm, combnsta asque ad Digredinem car- 
mn, super quo miratns Bum valde quid hoc sibi vellet. 
quo cam poBtea ioquiaiviasem, intellexi qaod nichil fitcit in 
I mondo qain primo consolat iu ossibos illis, node neo per- 



Tigi 




At hominem ingredi domnm saam, primo consnlat os illad. 
id genuB divinationtB ita fit : quando vult aliqtiid facere, facit 

afferri tria de ossibus illlB nondum combustis, et tenens ea 
Itat de illo facto de quo vult oonsulere, utnun faciei vel non ; 
line tradit famolo ossa ad comburendom. Et sunt due parvnie 
ins, jnzta domum in qua jacet, in qnibus combumntnr ossa 

et qnemntDr diligenter cotidie per totam herbergiam. Com- 
bis ei^ illis usque ad nigredinem, referontur ei, et tunc ipse 



r 
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rint ad calorem ignis recte per longa :»d. 

ckI ipse debeat facere. Si aut«m crep^^.lji 
reo. vt'l pecie rotunde exQieruul, tnoe ik. -^n 
Inditur ipsuni os lu igoe, vel quedam t>^Elft 
|>er. Et si de triboB uuum recte findat--«ir. 






POUnCAI, ."''^VIRAPHY OP EASTERN TIBET 
(IiiBt it{T«n mn bj ttl-bo at Ta-ehien-la. ~^ 



1. Nkog-cb'an-WB h'n 

2. IiclinKS-U . . 
B. K'R>«k3nb 

4. Rbkh 

6. IWut 



i(!ed Dring-pa, 
□ced Cbag-U- 
noed TVo-jyab. 
meed Ba (Bat' Aug). 
.^UDced Lit'ang. 
,,p. -niiped Wrg*. 
. .pi >iin<-ed Kaug-Mir. 
. . |au.jOiiii(^ed Ma-zur. 
. .pi Ottnced I>r&-moi). 
..pr louni^ed Bd-rim. 
. .fax aounced Dri-ta. 
. pTunouneed Qo-si. 
. praDoaDOwl Po-mo. 

proDouDced Cbog-Mi. 
. proiiounped Nyin(;-ga. 
. .prononneed 1U-]1. 
. pronoDneed I>n-tiiig. 
. pronouneed Lo-gn wid Ba-b*>x> 



No. 1 is frequently called Mapin (or ping). 

No. 2 is the district under the mle of the native king readJ^f^i 
at Ta-cbien-lu, and is called by the Chinese Ming-cheng-ssti. 

Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11 are called collectively Hor-»i Va i^*^ 
" the Five Clans of the Horba," the whole region being al^^* 
frequently called Hor ckyok iyyoga), "the Horba districL"' 

Nos. 12, 14, and 15 occnpy the npper oonrse of the "Pung Rivoti^'i 
called Chin oh'nan. 

No. 13 is frequently called So-mo. It is sitnated near SiinS' 
p*aD Ting, and is at present ruled by s woman. 
1 Coof. B. C Bati«r, ip. eU., p. 9& 



U. GiMta 

IS. Hgo^ 

13. Po-BO 

U. tiohog-rtBi . . . 

15. Nyiiip-litow 

16. Smi-U 

17. 



18. Ito-dgaM)dB»-bMii.. 
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No. 16 is situated to the west of the Ta-ehien-lu country, and 
is governed by a lama. 

Nos. 17 and 18 are to the north of the Chin ch'uan, between it 
and Suug-p'an.i 

Another list was fnmished me by a lama who had lived at 
Ta^ehien-lu for some years. In it Ba, Li-t'ang, and D^rg^ are 
«miti«d. It agrees closely with the list which Baber gives, but 
is fuUerthan his. I give the two in parallel tolumus. The second 
«olumu is Baber's ; the numbers in parentheses refer to the first 
list given above : 

(1) Drumba Djum-ba. 

Jya-k'ft Djtft-k'a. 

(12) Wo-ji Wo-j6 or Qo-j6. 

Tgen-la and Bat«n Taen-la and Bap-ten. 

Tam-ba Tam-ba. 

(13) Sa-mn So-^mung. 

(14) Cho-tB6 pjiu-tse or Djiu-tzu. 

(15) Ziin^ft .Zur-ga. 

(3) TrQ-jyab Tchro-shiop. 

Pa-ti-pa wang , Pa-wang. 

{17j Tra-ti Tohra-tin. 

Oi-ah6-tH'a Qe-aMe. 

(18) Leur-go " 

(16) Me-li " 

(2) Ja-la " 

Jyi-dam " 

(7) Eon-aer " 

(8) Ma-zer " 

The general name of Nya-rong jj/a-k'a chit-bjif(i,or " the Eighteen 
Tribes of the Nya-rong," sometimes shortened to Jya-k'a chu-jya, 
is given to the tribes mentioned in this list, Nya-rong being the 
name of the upper basin of the Nya-ch'u and its affluents. 
The tribes inhabiting along the lower course of the Nya ch'u 
are called Man-nya-k'a or " inhabitants of the lower Nya ch'u," 
and are the Maniak of Hodgson, the Menia of Baber. 

So much for the native divisions of the country. For those 
whom the subject interests, I append two lists taken from Chi- 
nese works, both published about fifty years ago, the first called 
"Hai-yii k'ao ku-ln," the second the "Sheng-wu chi." These lists 



^ 
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are interestiug, moreover, as giving the botintlaries of each dis- 
trict, the population, the amount of taxes due the Imptrrial 
govemuient, the Chiueae rank of the native chiefs, and, in souip 
cases, their head village. The list given in the " Sheng-wu chi " 
comprises probably places oceupied by non-Tibetan tribes, but 
ii» I am not able to deterDiioe all of these I have concluded t^ 
give it as it stands. Sheu-pien and Leag-pieu are in Ssti-ch'uan, 
in the Ya-ehou Fii district, Shen-pien being conterminous with 
Ch'ing-ch'i Hsien, and Leng-pien with T'ien-chuan; bnt both of 
them have native chiefs {"PH-sitA), The people of these two 
tribes are at present undistinguishable in dress from the Chinese, 
but they speak a Tibetan patois.' 

The " Hsi-yii k'ao ku-lu "* distinguishes thirty-three tribe*, which 
it calls "the thirty-three Yu-fung'^ Hai-faa Tribes." The 
" Sheng-wu chi " gives fifty-one, about half of which are identical 
with those of the first list. 

I See Ynle'a " M«reo Polo." Herond t"iin(( is » tribe of the T'ung vHUey, a Httlp 

edition. U. p. 3T. and bis note in Oill'i atxtve Wa-iuQ-k'oa. It certainly is not in 

"Blver of Ooldon SandH." II. 77. the acMimpaDfin); list, allhouith ■' Kene- 

! Bab«r, dp, til., p. M. xayi that TQ- rally hu aot bo broacl a meaning. 
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B'PAN TRIBES WITHIN THE 


J17HIBD1CTI0K OP SSU-»-H'l5AN 




1 (List taken from •'Sheng-wu ehi") 




1 .._»™^.„™ 


itlWMv rerer U. prBredlng IIM. 




r 


bbOa» 


r-PC-saiii. 




1. Ghiaiig.pu. 


2, Li 


il'itngte). 3. Bafaiig(9). 


w. 

11. 

12. 

la. 

M. 


Chmg-mng. 
Wn-li. 

So-mo. 

Mu-li. 

Twi-tung ko-BUib-oh'n 

Pn-li (S). 
Ch'o-oh'i ehift (4). 
LB-fc«n (7). 
Wa-ehi. Ya-k'o (16). 


(S). 


15. L'hu-wo(17). 

Ifl. HorCb»ng-kD {16). 

17. Hor Knng-Ba (lU). 

18. Hor Cha-U (22). 
la HorLia-t8mig(30). 
20. HorEaii-tiJi(20). 
2i. Ma-ehn (20}. 

•a. Tung-k'o (-23). 

23. Chun-k'o (27). 

24. Lower Chan-tui (36). 

25. Upper N>-lo (31). 

3-KlAS 880. 



26. Ching-olioii. 

27. Lnng-ofaon. 

28. Yo-hsi. 

29. tiung-kang. 

30. Cho-k'o.chi. 
:il. Wei-lnng chon. 
33. P'u-chiehou. 

33. Chang <!bou. 

34. Shen-pien (1). 
Xi. Leng-pien (2). 

36. Wa-Bhu Cbaug-bsi (11). 

37. Wa-sbu Mao-ya (12). 

38. Wa^hti Ch'tt-t'eng (13). 



3». W^^ha T-mmI (8bA4^)(U)- 
. 40. Wt-Bbn Keog-piiig (IS). 

41. Hor N».Un cbnng. 

42. HorP»-U (21). 

43. Ch'uii-ko-kao-ji. 

44. Upper Chan4ui (24). 

45. Hiildle Chftu-tDi (23). 

46. Meng-ko-ohieb (29). 

47. Ni-«b'i. 

48. Ping-i. 

49. Shu cb'DMi. 

50. Chin-haing. 



It is to be noticed that D6rge and Ming-cbeng (Ch^-1» "■' 
Ta-chien-hi) do not flgiire in this list, in which also the Horb* 
country is divided into nine districts. 

The six Wa-shn tribes, or districts, are subordinnte to Lifauf 
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ORIUIN' OF THE TIBETAN PEOPLE, AS TOLD IN THE "S 

PKAMBtTa," CHAPTER XXXIV 
(TranBlbtioij.) 

Om ntanipadmi hum. 

Then the greatest of all the Boilhianttwas, P'apa Shenrazig 
Wang-eh'yuk, oatne to the Realui-of happineiss {D^wa-chan), and 
the Buddha Naugwa t'Sryii i,AmUaijus) spoke to him, saying: 
" Merciful Bodhisattwa, the Buddha Saehya t'upa (Shakya- 
muni) did uot couvert the Realm of snow (/. p., Tibet), he did not 
set his font upon it, did not illumine it with the light of his word, 
did not show it his bounty. It is for thee to gather togwther the 
low-lived creatures of the Abode of snow and bring them into a 
fit state for receiving tlie holy truth." 

So then the Bodhisattwa P'apa Sheuriizig Waug-th'yuk repaired 
to the many-jeweled dwelling on the top of Mount Potala,' and 
looked at the living creatures inhabiting the Abode of snow, and 
saw that they in their ignorance of the religion of the Buddha 
were plunged in darknesK like the black darkness of night ; they 
were like the snow whieh falls on the surface of a lake and 
which can rise no more and must keep on going downward, for 
they were ever getting lower in the evil way. And he saw how 
there was no freedom for them; they moved us It were in a 
tightly closed iron coffer. 

Then he caused a ray of bright light to come out of the 
palm of his right hand, and from out it ajipeared the king of 
the monkeys, the Bodhisattwa Hilumandju. Bethinking him of 
making mankind in the Abode of snow, he asked the monkey- 
king, " Wilt thon be able to give thyself to deep meditation in 
that snowy realm of the north T" '■ I will," he replied. Then he 
hound him by the oath of the five highest duties, and expounded 
to him the deep and far-reaching doctrine, after which the mon- 
key transported himself by supernatural means to the Abode of 
snow, and, sitting down on a rock, was soon plunged in pro- 
found abstraction. 

' At tih'a™, where now Urea his In- the Rhuain archipelwro ; Adains Pi»k, Id 

'■^niMion, the JM luns. This hill Is Ceylon ; Pot^k. np&r the mouth of the 

also ciJled HHrporl. "Keel hllL" Thiit Indus, snd Lh'au. 
Kod'e luvoriU' abodes urt- Pii-t'o tiban. in 




i 



i 



356 IHB LUSD or the lamas 

Now Bt that time Peu-yul {i. e., Tibet) was dividod into Btm 
regions. Thfe first three, called RinpocWi od-gi ling (" the jewdci 
light region")! re&chiag to the highest peaks of slate aadioe,ira* 
held by elajAaiits and deer. The Ru-dzi sog-pf ling (" tlie region, 
of the fout horus") comprised the three middle zones of roela 
Bud alps, and was held by rock-ogres (drasinpo) and mon- 
keys. The Mu-jya wi ling (" the peacock-light region '^, eampsnt- 
ing the three lowest zones of forests and valleys, was oooiqnedl.^ 
ogre^ (irMfAr), 80 it was that the very name of mau waa onknoire 
in that land. 

Some time after the advent of HUnnua^jo, it h^^riisned on a 
day that a xoek-ogrefli, tmnungiritiihiit, to<Athe anntdanaeof 
a ahe-nunikey and went near nnto the monke?-king, lost ui ^m- 
fonndeit medita&KOi, and endearored by ertry kind <tf >il»in=i-i»li. 
ment and lasoivionB geatore to ezdte his paanons, bat though 
tor seven days she thns bedeviled him she oonld not aronae Itfan 
fnnn his aibetraotion. 

So she thoQ^t within beneQ that periupB her fiulnie waa im 
to the n^iness of her £aoe and form; so she transformed heirKlf 
into a lovely woman, got^eonaly arrayed in jewels, and wiUi tut 
bosom, and again she tried to aroose his pasraona. ' ilea tin 
monkey-king sbde a ^anee at her ont of the comer ctf his «^ 
tuid she, seeing her opportnnity, moved near him and said, "fie 
mine." "I am a follower of Papa Shem^zig," he replied, "and 
I may not be yours." 

Then spoke the rock -ogress, saying : " Alas, monkey-king, I 
love thee passionately. Listen to me : my destiny has made me 
what I am, an ogress, but I pine for thee with all the force of 
love, and I would clasp thee in these arms. If thou refusert to 
be my husband I will call together all the ogres of the realm, 
and daily we will kill creatures by the tens of thousands, and 
Dightly we will devour them by the thoasands. And the ogresses 
will bear young, and they will be many ; and this Abode of sdo* 
will be the kingdom of ogres, and they will devour the voAi 
If death overtakes me while in this mind, my punishment will 
be to fall into the depth of hell. Bnt thou, sin cannot overtak* 
thee, shielded with the power of deep abstraction; fear not,'*** 
it gradually forsake thee. Think of me kindly and spare nft 
that the voice of love be not changed to that of lamentation" 

Then the monkey Bodhisattwa's heart weis moved with coni- 
miseration as he considered the ogress, and he thought, " If 1 1" 
ignorance of possible consequences, take unto myself a wife. VJ 
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powers of meditatiou may become impaired. On the other band, 
if I do not take this woman as my wife, and ahe dies, great 
wil] be my sin ! " So he resolved to go and question the Bodhi- 
sattwa, the knowing Papa Shenriizig, and, having transport«d 
himself by his power of magic to the dwelling on Mount Potala, 
he did obeisance to the knowing Shenrazig, and thus addressed 
him : "Alas, Lord of creatnres. Merciful One, I am thy disciple 
Igfni/en), and my strength lies in my power of deep meditation, 
but an ogress of the devil's race, with mind filled with lechery, 
has assailed me, and my power of abstract meditation is about to 
depart. What shall I do to preserve my power of meditation 1 
Merciful One, inatrui't me, I beseech thee. The ogress has said : 
■ Thou must be my husband ; if thou wilt not, I will fling away 
my life, and it will- be counted unto thee as sin.' Tell me, is it 
proper, or not, that I take her to me as a wifeT" 

" Highly proper," replied P'apa Khenrazig, " though it may not 
bi; that thou and thy wife become human lieiugs; in the days to 
eonie, when thy children's children have multiplied in the Abode 
of snow, they will become humau beings, and the Holy Truth will 
lie diffused among them and it will he mighty in the land." 

Then the Lady Drolma {Jo-mo Drolma) added, "When men 
kind shall have midtiplied (in Tibet), they will be pillars of 
religion." 

" So be it {Laso)," he made answer. Then the monkey Bodhi- 
sattwa, fearing lest the rock-ogress should destroy herself, departed 
in all baste for the Abode of snow, and as soon as he arrived he 
took her unto him as bis wife. When the space of nine months 
had elapsed she bore him six sons, who participated of the nature 
of the six classes of sentient creatures subject to birth and death. 
As their father was a monkey, so their bodies were covered with 
hair, and as their mother was a rock-ogress, so they had tails;' 
their faces were reddish and they were most unsightly.' From 
the mortal gods, one had gentleness and patience; from the 
mortal (lit., anbject to birth and death) Asuras IWn-mai/tn), one 
of them derived angry passions and iiuarrelsomeuess. One of 
them had in part great lusts, and love of worldly riches, which 
iimUities he owed to mortal man. One of them owed to hell's 
mortal fiends, hate, and anger, and great hardiness. One partook 
of the mortal Pr^ta's {l/iiffig) characteristics in Ijeing deformed, 

test sajH "do tailx" (wvoff-''''' ''■^-po)> butthecODleitdocs not hekrout 
this readintc. nnd a Uttlo fnrlher on we lind thnt " Ibcir lawuy tails 
iligit[ipesred" (mJHg-ma ikj^-iea bdtin-du loiig). 
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from his craviogs for food (lit., bad stomach), and his avaricious- 
ness. One partook of mortal bmte beasts in not being able to 
distinguish right from wrong, and in having neither comprehen- 
sion nor cleverness. When bom they were ruddy-faced, had a 
taste for flesh and blood, and hair covered their heads and bodies, 
and, moreover, they knew how to speak. 

Now when the little ones and their mother, the rock-ogress, 
became ahungered and in want of food, their &ther, the monkey 
Bodhisattwa, took them to a forest in the south, called '^The 
Peacock woods,'' where there were monkeys for them to live with. 
And they lived with the female monkeys. After the space of a 
year the father visited them to see how they fared, and he saw 
that they had increased by five hundred, and their offspring 
were neither monkeys nor yet men, and they were exposed to the 
rain and the sun's rays in summer and to the snow and the wind 
of winter, and they had neither food nor raiment. Then the 
monkey Bodhisattwa, their sire and grandsire, was filled with 
anguish, and the five hundred young monkeys came to him, hold- 
ing out beseechingly their helpless hands, exclaiming : " Father, 
what shall we eatt with what shall we clothe ourselves f 

And the monkey, when he saw this the great distress of his 
progeny and that there was neither food nor clothing for them, 
was afflicted, and filled with compassion. They had already 
devoured all the edible fruits, etc., but he got fruits and other 
things and brought them to them; but hardly had they eaten 
them, than they were racked with pain, and all the hair on their 
bodies fell off, the briars pricked their hands and feet,^ and their 
tails sliriveled up and disappeared. Then the old monkey in 
anguish and dire distress bethought him, "Why am I in such 
sorrow aiul misery? and these young monkej'S, why has this 
befallen them? and the roek-ogress, my wife, why has this come 
to her, when there is the prophecy of the Knowing One Shen- 
riizig and of the Jomo Drolma ? Alas, it is doubtless on account 
of my foi-mer wickedness. The Venerable One cannot have beeo 
mistaken in his forecast. It is not nght for me to be angered 
and disturbed in mind ; T will question the Venerable One, 
himself." 

80 by magical means he repaired to the palace on Mount 
Potala, and, iiaviiig done obeisance to the Venerable One. h 

1 That is. as I inulcrstaiul the text, briars could prick their hands and feet, 
wliich were no longer protected by a coverinj^f of hair. 
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Stood before Iiini, and spoke as follows: "If I. moved only 
tbrongti conipassinn and regardless of tbe poison leaf of pa»sioii, 
have unwittingly brought myself iuto tbe prison of the Devil, 
and have beguiled the woman into the toils of the Evil One, my 
children and grandchildren into the orb of Mara, and we have all 
souk iu the mire of lust and are weighed down under a mountain 
of misery; if we have become wrapped in the smoke of tbe misery 
of sin and stiniek down by the plague of evil deeds; if I myself 
have been seized with the disease of misery, it is only I who have 
brought ns into the world of transmigration, and have been 
eauglit in tbe net of dark ignorance; protect my (sinless) cbil- 
liren and grandchildren. What has happened to me has been at 
the word of tbe Venerable One, and I shall without a doubt 
fall hereafter into hell. But be mereiful Ut me, I beseech thee. 
Knowing One, I and the rock-ogress, our children and children's 
children, bave moreover nothing to su^itain life on. and I have 
sought thee iu deep anguish to know what to do." 

Then aimke P'apa Sheqrazig Wang-ch'ynk, saying : " Peu-yul, 
the Abode of show, was in utter darkneHS and in the power of 
I'reatnres not human, and was not within the sphere of my con- 
version ; but these (thy descendants) have become men, and thou 
hast, in bringing this transformation about, opened to them the 
gate to heaven and redemption. Doubt me not, be si ngle-b carted 
and despair not, for these thy children and grandchildren bave 
Anally become men, and will some day enter the fold of my 
redeemed. Thou hast done no evil, but only made them take a 
step in the road towards freedom ; it is well. Think not to be 
in anguish, for these thy progeny shall be provided with both 
worldly goods and spiritual goods. These thy progeny shall be 
of two kinds : some of them shall be of tbeir graiidsire's race, 
and have great faith and kind-heartedness, great understand- 
ing and application, they shall delight in the subtilities of 
religion aud ever thirst after virtue, they shall have broad under- 
standing and Bodhisattwa great-mindedness ; some shall be of the 
mother's race, and shall delight in killing and will like tlesb and 
blood, they will be fond of trade aud lucre, sti'ong in body and 
mind, given to unrighteousness, liking to hear of others' short- 
comings, cruel, prying,' butebering animals, and eating meat. 



which ftpptftTR to meau 



IntiMl, "hnrting tUMi with bkodij and 
feet, tookJDK nt men with the ejv nnd 
hurtliiK them." but laj Interpratatioi] is 
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*'And the food portions of thy desoeadaots are these seven 
varieties of seed"; and he gave him barley, wheat, beans, pease. 
»oba (thick-shelled barlev), etc., saying onto him, *' carry these to 
the Abode of snow, and these seeds shall fmctify and increase. 
Moreover, to satisfy the longing after riches, which they derive 
from the rock-ogress thy wife, here are handfnls of precious dust, 
gold, silver, copper, iron, etc ; scatter them in the Abode of snow, 
and they shall become treasures in the earth and shall be found J 

in mines, and after a season these thy progeny, become men, shall J 

subsist by this precious gold, silver, et<?., and after a time they 
shall open these precious mines.^ ^ 

And he spat in the direction of the Abode of snow, saying: r 

'^ After a while there shall arise in the land an incarnate Bodhi- — 

sattwa, who will be a defender of religion, a man exalted above ^ 

all others." - 

Then the monkey Bodhisattwa transported himself to the -^ 

Abode of snow, where he sowed the seed in a part of the land Jb 

well suited for the purpose, level and warm, and with every 
qualification. And after that the monkey Bodhisattwa had 
gathered together in the summer the monkey children in the 
Peacock woods, the autumn came after the sowing of the seeds, 
and it was time to look after them, and they were all ripe and fit 
to eat. Then he called the monkey children and instructed them, 
saying : " These P'apa Shenrazig has given you as your food por- 
tion ; cultivate them ; let this be your work. This is the first 
labor in the land, but later on there shall be treasures found in 
Til)et, and they will be in mines ; these the Bodhisattwa Shen- 
riizi^ Wan^-ch^'uk has also priven you." And they acquired ^t>t 
worldly j^oods, after which for the first time they became bound -t>^ 
together by religion. '^ 

The narrative ^o(»s on to state that Shenrazig caused a ray of ^^<3f 
li^dit to issue ont of the palm of his right hand, and from out it 
canie a youth with all the signs and characteristics of a Buddha, 
who came anionji: the i)eople of Tibet, described as still bein 






1 This is ill (Mnifonnity with the Tib- •* Accordinjf to East Indian lejcends- -^:-*/> 

<tun idea that niimTuls t^row. that largo jfivon by the Chinese pilgrim HsiiAi»r^^Bw 

nni^t^cts an- the scrds of which tho Chuanp, which show some analogy witF^ j^tA 

siiiullcr ones an- tho fniit as it wore. those here lariven, the people of Ceylo ^r^izr)/] 

-An alhision to Sron^j-tsan pambo. tho descended from a lion, who took to wif^ ^f^ 

kin;,' of Tibrt. in wbo>c rcitrn Hnddhisni a daughter of a king of southern Indii 

is said to liavr been intrcxlncod into Tibet. See *' Vie et Voyages de Hiouen-Thsfti 

and who is tlx' reputed author of tliis trad, par Stan. Julien/* I, p. 194. 
work. Ife n'i^n<Ml fj-om a. i>. iVM* to (\\)H. 
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sometbiDg between men and itioukeys, " with curtailed hind parts 
and hairy bodies"; and he taught them the profit arising from 
observing the ten cardinal virtues ( piiramitd), etc., and they be- 
lieved him, and the first seeds of the Buddhist faith were sown in 
Peu-limg-ba (Tibet). 



I 



NOTES ON THE LANQITAGE OF EASTEHN TIBET 



In the following note I liave endeavored to present some of 
the peculiarities of the pronunciation of the Koko-nor Tibetans, 
U> which I have added u syllabary giving the pronunciation at 
Lih'asa, Bat'ang, and the Ts'arong, the flrnt being the modern 
istandard of excellence. The pronunciation of the Koko-nor Tib- 
etans is harsher than that in any other section of the country 
with which I am acquainted, and presents a number of peculiari- 
ties which I must leave to philologists to explain, Ita vocabu- 
lary and phraseology do not differ essentially from those of 
Lh'asa, nor, for that matter, of any of the other dialects spoken 
in K'arado. There are, of course, in each a large number of local 
expressions, of jiatois words, many of Chinese, or Turld, some 
of unknown origin, but so slight are these peculiarities that a 
native of Lh'asa can master them in a very short time. Prof. 
Terrien de Laeouperie, speaking of the tribes of eastern Tibet, 
says : " In the east, near the borders of China, are the numerous 
tribes called Gyarung or Chen-tui; their language has been 
studied by Hodgson, who has pointed out its remarkable simi- 
larity of structure to that of the Tagals of the Philippines."' 
However this may be, the Manyak'a from the Chan-tui, like the 
people of Bat'ang, Ta-chien-lu, Eanze, and Jy^kundo, speak Tib- 
etan ; and the educated ones among them endeavor to pronounce 
as much like the Lh'asa people as they possibly can, 

I regret that I was unable to collect a vocabulary of the lan- 
iTuage spoken by the Golok, for, while I feel sure that it is a 
Tibetan dialect, I believe that in its pronunciation it is even 
more archaic than that of the Panak'a of the Koko-nor. 

1 '■ BneyelopdJiliB BritannlcB," 9th edidrm, i. p. "'nbet,"p. 3*4, 
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TIBETAN SYLLABARY, WITH PRON t'NCUTIOS 
OF LffASA, BArANO, AND THE TSARONO 
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FAN SYLLABARY, WITH PRONUNCIATION OP 
SA, BArANG, AND THE TSARONG— Co»«in««d 
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TIBETAN SYLLABARY, WITH PRONUNCIATION 
OF LH'ASA. BArANU. AND THE TSAKONO— Cmtniod 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTB8 AND TABLES 



VIU 
ITINERARY. AND BAROMETRIC OBSERVATIONS 

In the following table will be found ray itinerary, with observed 
aneroid measures and deduced altitudes. Prom Peking to the 
water-shed between the ba.sin of the Yellow River and the Dre 
eh'n (reached May 17, 18S9), 1 have taken Peking as my lower 
station, using, in calculating the barometric pressure and tem- 
perature, the tables published by H. Fritsehe in H. Wild's 
'• Repertorium fur Meteoro logic," Bd. V, pp. 25 aJid 35. From 
the summit of Mt. Rawa to Ta-chieu-lu I have taken Ch'ung-ch'ing 
(Ssfl-eh'uan) as my lower station, using the tables prepared by 
E. C. Baberin his*' Archeeologieal Researehesin Western China," 
p. 145. 

I claim no great exactitude for the deduced altitudes ; such was 
absolutely impossible under the circumstances, but considering 
the roughness of my work the residts compare fairly wellwith 
those obtained by previous ti-avelers wherever our routes have 
crossed. It will be noticed that the altitudes 1 have obtained are 
all about j"); higher than those of Pundit A — K — . The constant 
difference arises probably from our methods of calculating; had 
I simply deduced the altitude from the reading of the aneroid 
without using a lower station' or appljing corrections for tem- 
perature (the method followed in his case, I believe), our observa- 
tions would be found to agree closely.' 

I repeatedly made observations for altitude by boiling-point 
thermometer, and have applied the corrections thus supplied to 
my aneroid readings. 

In the column of remarks I have put down altitudes given by 
Colonel Prjevalskv, A — K — , Lieutenant Kreitner, and Colonel 
MarkBelL 

I A compulsoii ot bvlgbU cKleulated by CttpUdn Wm. Gill with thasv of 
A — K — between Ta-pJilen-lu uii) Nj™ch'u-k'B, shown differ- 
ences naging (rem iOO to BOO feet. 
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GENERAL INDEX 



(N. B.— Words in parentbeses supply alternative names.) 



Abreii, 146. 

A-chii Golok, 189. 

Agin, 220. See Ka-ts'a. 

Agricultural implements, 230. 

Abons. 39, 41. 

A K , 178, 188, 201, 206, 229, 261, 

264, 288. Bee Kisben Singb. 
Aka, 91. 
Akta, Mt, 169. 

Ala nor, X73. Bee T8*o Noring. 
Alaksan, 88. 
Alang gol (Bai gol), 167, 168. 

(Alag) nor, 157, 158, 167, 169. 

A-lo Fan-tzu, 324. 

Altai mountains, 73. 

Altan gol, 173. Bee Yellow River. 

Altyn gomba, 97. See S^rkok gomba. 

Amban of Hsi-ning, 51, 52, 63, 54, 69, 73, 74, 

82. 87, 92, 107, 113. 133, 142, 161, 166, 169, 

172, 185, 188, 206,206, 221. 

Of Lb'asa, 290, 291 et seq. 

Amber, 60, 110, 184. 
Amdo.73, 82, 86, 87, 88, 106. 

Mongols, 44. 

Amdowa, 73, 74, 127, 259. 

dialect, peculiarities of, 861 ei aeq. 

Ajii6 dHassak, 206. 
Amusements of Tibetans, 247. 
Amyd, " forefatber," 94. 

k*or. 155, 159. 

malcbin, 172. 

stUia. 94. 

Angirtaksbia pass, 140. 
An-bui, province of, 18. 
Au-su Hsien, 5. 
Antelope, 121, 136, 151, 157, 177. 
An-ting Hsien, 31, 82. 

Wei, 40. 

Ao gomba, 275. 

Apricots, 304. 

Arabic, 39. 

Areki nor, 158. See also Alaug nor. 

Argali Rbeep, 202. 

Ari nor, 158. See also Alang nor. 

Arrak, 248. 

Arreki, 130, 163. 

Ass, wild, 112, 121, 136, 150, 157, 158, 169, 177. 

Assam. 162, 279, 282, 288. 

A-tun-tzd (Atenz^), 281, 285. 



Ba, 218, 221. 228, 235. See also Bat'ang: 
Baber, E. C, 208, 214, 227, 270,277, 281, 285, 

300. 
Baga nor, 119, 120. See also Ts'o ob'ung. 
Bai gol, 157. See Alang gol, and Bayan 

gol. 
Bal^ma gol. 121. 
Bamboo, 269, 312, 313. 
Bananas, 308, 308, 312, 313. 
Bai\]o, Mongol, 130 ; Tibetan, 247. 
Banyan-tree, 316. 
Barku, 125. 

Barley, 122, 153, 189, 190, 191, 201, 236, 259. 
Baron dsassak, 153. 168. 
Ts*aidam, 133, 134, 137, 138, 189, 143, 

158, 159, 162, 168, 166, 169. Polyandry in, 

144. 
Bat'ang, 161, 162, 163, 187, 196, 206, 218, 268, 

273, 275, 279, 280. 

dialect, syllabary of, 368 et seq. 

Batu kban. 150. 

Bayan gol, 138, 139, 140, 150, 163. 

Beans, 42, 45, 304, 314, 316 ; curd, 11, 307 ; 

oil, 23, 50. 
Bears, 116, 117, 150, 151, 157, 170, 171, 172, 174, 

177. 
** Beating tbe drum," 148, 217. 
Belleb, 136. 
Beiseb, 136. 

Bell, Colonel Mark, cited, 29, 34, 37 ; vin- 
dicates Hue, 126. 
Belladonna berry juice as an unguent, 215. 
Bellew. Dr., cited, 149, 215. 
Bells, cburcb, 90, 100, 228. 

on lamas* bats, 238. 

B^rim, 239, 242, 243, 253, 254. 

gombn, 239. 

B^sd, '* Mayor," 219. 

Bbutan, XKZ, 245, 260, 265. 

Biciu, tbo river, 196. See Dr^ cb'u. 

Blet, Mgr. Felix, 227, 247, 270, 272, 273, 285, 

287. 301. 
Blakiston, Capt., 314. 
Black lamas. 64. 

winds, 121. 

Blessing, form of, 164, 238. 
Bog, 119. 
Bogle, Mr., 260. 
Bonbo, 67, 217, 218, 275. 



M. i«4, no. 



rBiin religion, 317, i. 
Baaga, 313, IW. 
Bunk*. ItO, 111. 
Boota. W. ei. Hi, 13 
HupHlBodpsorPe 
Bora (Basa). m>. 
BonlH-k(>ra pu«, ira, 170. 
BrtUHware, M. 
Bimd. a. so. m 100. 
Bivtiu'bDi<tilfr, Dr., iw. 
Brick tea. 378, 379, IM; prrparalliiti 
309. 310; as a oiitroucy, ms. 
Bridges, 11, IS. 17, w. 330, mi. aw, tm. : 
Brlem, r*re. XIX 
BrlEHQiIa, 4. J3S, im. Ua. 
Biius, tbe river. l«e, Sen I>r(r- eb'u. 
BmadulaO, M, Ul. 
BroDodes (Klnwli), ItO, 7tfi. 
Bmdiwaod paofln In viLlIr. im. 



BuoUeH, 9tt. 

Biinkwlieat. me. 

Biuldtia, linn^e of. ac. 104: plrtiiiTit 

Biiguk (^1, m. Se« Pel rb'iiuii. 
BlibH (Bollatnl gol. 13i. tU, IW. 
BurbaD botn iBurb'SD Biidillial yui 



Cb'ang-cbl-tiial. 17. 
Ctuinitl gotiLbo. xa, HI. 
ciiBDgD, au, ua. m, 3h, 



-till, viH, WT. »M. 3M, *«, nt. to« 
J Ny»r<in«. 



f Imo-Dli'enif HfU 
ClinpoU, private. W. 
Cliarlng pcol ll'lim.fiin lii 
Cbaru boxpH. ao. 
niostlty. m. 



Cbeenf, 



»iv alMi Chiin 

II rii-tuii. a*i. 
Cb'ciiK-Uiiii fbou, « 
CliCDg-to, IBS. aMTcodo. 
Cb'ong-IU, US. no, m. 
Cb'en-bul P-u (Kctia). tl». 
Cb(<«> pluyiDK. MS. 



ise, 1(0, aw. 


Clilang^btnn Huleti, sis. 




Botiut kiiigfloni, los. 


Chlaw<bo.lB. 




Bunuab, 19. 






Budbell, Dr. B. W.. *B. 


Cb'ln-»0 «han, aOS. SecFrt-jfirtB^ 


a 


Buttt^r. lie, 1*1, BW : han-rcUef-. ne. 7o. 7i, 


C'b'ln-yil kiian. «. 


1 


Buttons, M4,au. 


Cblcn-ob-ans, Ml. VS. MB. 




BuEMids, in. 


Cb'len CboQ, X. 

Ch'len lung, tbe Emperor, MO, »>■ 












Cblh'll, province ot.l, 7, 8, 10. 11, H,' 




Cabbngei., 11, ls.a7,ia.l5i. 


Cblldrvn, number at per tamlly.Wi 




CHlrndar. »1. 


CblDHvare, no, ao7, asa. 




Camels. M), 93, US. 117, IM, 136, Ul. 


Cb'ln Cbou. sa. 






Cblurf^uan. KB, 90a. 




Camlliio, Mt, 187. 


Orfn dynasty, ai. 




rarpent-ra, iw. 


/tblnew In Tibet, m, aBO,jjiJ»t 


JH. 


Carrj-luK-HtrapA, IM. l^ 


t—BE? ■ 




CartH, 3, 10. sa. 


Ch•lng^^h■l HnleD, m. SOB, sm. 




Catbolic«, B, a*. 


Cblug-reDK tleo, t. 




Vat*, luo. 


Cb-In«bal.ia0. BeeKokoLor 




Cattle ntSBt.-ch'iiBn. 307. 


WaOK. IM, IM, 1», US. 




Caye ilvelUntrii. 11 : Ii'mple*. U. 


Cli-ln)tbo,M. 




Cedar (racK, IM. Ms : burled, 2BS. 


Cbiue- Ding HslBD, ». 






Cb'iDgBhim, ass.asB. 


wd 


CeuHnx at Tibet. aSB. 


Chln-»ha Chiang, IW. Bw Dr* rt"»- 


CereiiKinlen. laiiiBlBt, 100. 


Yang-lift Chiang. 






Chlutze*. M. 




Cejrlon. loa. 


Cbln-Wang. 1». 




CliBb^ron. M. 






Cbakba.aas. B«e Brlsaiul". 


Chi rn.*iiO, U. 




Cbnin, SIB, MS, 110, MO. 343. nt. a7a, aid. 


Cirlti-biia Bban. lOB. 




301. Sec alw> Trt-chlen-lu, 


Cb-liuiR Cboii. H. lia. 377, tao. 




cb'HtDdn. 187. lae. laa, aw, aas, 3M. aB9,37B. 


ChlYcnUnlkouT'u-w.n.M. 




Ch'auK-HD. 13. 


Chlorate of po(ash,UB. 




tL-aiw i-h-puK. Bee Great V,,]]. 


ni<«lii rb-u, 13B. 
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{PotentiUa anserina), 79 111, 146, 
0. 

Fan-tzA, 323. 
fai-llDK-tzn), 243. 

229 ; js^mba, 227 ; gomba (near 
Icndo, DhiDgo gomba), 229. 
ig lamaa, 68. 

ch'ing (Ch'UDg-k'iug), 303, 306,313, 
6. 318. 
I'i, 314. 

" granulated cbeeee/' 79, 141, 182. 
u, 63. 

1 Fan-tzti, 323. 

228, 242, 253, 254, 255, 256, 267, 268, 

n 886, 325. 

ing Hutuketu, 290, 294. See King 

>et. 

ambulation, 67, 217. 

g bands, 100. 

», 16, 37 ; of T8*aidaiu, 137 ; of 

ui plateau, 170, 174; of ea«tem 

259 ; of Da wo, 264 ; of west BhA- 
Q, 307. 

(nabz^) of boly things, 90. 

m, Henry, 315. 
1 office (Li-fan-yiian),l66, 291. 
isary of Ta-obien-lu, 276, 276. 
ihellH, 69, 88, 93, 110. 
T.^*., 300, 308, 306, 306. 
WSkVe, 60, 112. 207, 262. 

8, 197, 198, 200, 228. 

9, 184, 282. 

15, 42 ; piece-goods, 11, 16, 23. 36, 
112, 122, 142, 209, 261, 281, 292. 
Ig, Tibetan mode of, 208, 252. 
(, 60. 110. 

for gold-wasblng, 209. 
lis, 12, 28, 31. 
57. 

8, 225. 

1 (Hami), 150. 

air among Tibetans, 181, 243. 
% absence of, among Mongols, 146. 
teu-ja), 214. 



^-oh'en, 126. 

»mba, 189, 236, 237. 

ung Daichi, 129. 

of Tibetans, 247. 

s of Tibetan travel, 146, 271. 

261. Bee Chango. 

). Bee Dttwo. 

^o, 268. Bee Ta-cliicn-lu. 

U, 268, 270, 275. 

ing, 238, 281. 

Kazurpani), 110. 

, 262. Bee TiOa- 

221, 236. 242, 253, 254, 268. 261, 262. 

B4, 266, 267 ; ch'u, 265 ; dialect of. 

[)ato i>eak, 224. 



D^ba, 182, 188, 189, 191, 196,218, 228,239,240, 

243,253. 
D^ba Jong, 185. Bee Lh'asa. 
Deb R^ab of Bikkim, 220. 
Deer, 151; bums (medicine), 54, 76, 206, 

261. 
Demean, P6re, 270. 
D^mo Rinpocb'^, 214. 
D^rg6 (D^rgU^), 184, 186, 186, 187, 189, 190, 

212, 217, 218, 222, 226, 227, 228, 232, 236, 242. 

271, 277 ; dron-cber, 187, 206, 207, 227, 269. 
Desgodins, P^re, 112, 272, 278, 281, 296. 
Dharma RfO^b of Ladak, 282. 
Dice, 164, 248. 
Dlng-iMin, 220. 
Dlpankara Buddha, 66. 
Divination, by sheep'H shoulder-blades, 

166, 176, 177 ; by drawing, 164, 165, 181 ; 

bird, 339, 341. 
Dja-mar, 86, 217. Bee also Nyimapa sect. 

ser, 86. See also Q^lupa sect. 

DJo, 79, 164. Bee Tarak. 

Do ch'u, 298. 

Dogen gol, 177. Bee Do Jong. 

Dogs, 190. 

Dojong, 173, 177. 

Dok^ la, 106, 286. 

Dolon batur, 188. 

Dondi, 227. 

Doij^, 90, 100. 

dzln, 106. 

Dow4, 160-167, 176-180. 182, 223, 224. 

Draba, " monks," 90. 

Dragon, colti^, 123; festival. 69; pass, 161. 

Dra-mou D^ba, 243. 

Draya, 228, 259. 

Dr^bung gomba, 289, 294. 

Dr^ ch'u, 162, 163, 165, 167, 174, 176, 180, 184. 

187, 188, 191, 196, 197, 201, 202, 206, 209, 221. 

225-231, 236. Bee also Yang-tzft chiang. 

dni-k*a, " ferry," 227. 

rabdeii, 173. 

(of the Koko-noD, 122, 123. 

Dr^ kou, 198, 228. 

Drenda, 227. 

Drcnkou valley, 225. 

Dreuto, 227. 

Dress of Koko-nor Tibetans, 69, fiO: of 

T'u-ssn, 60, 63 : of Mongols, 61 ; of K*um- 

ba. 61 : of Horba, 243, 244, 245. 
Driuialahuo, 229. 

Drinking lioly-water, 106 ; spirits, 248. 
Dri-tu D6ba, 243. 
Drolnia. history of the goddesn, 329; image 

of, 103. 
Dronyer, 87. 
Drmu, 88, 90. 100, 101. 

Drupa (Dnikpa), 189, 190, 231, 232, 242. 266. 
DruMhi-tsa, 227. 
Dsassak, ** chieftain," 136, 290. 
of Baron Ts'aidam, 145, 169, 161, 1(?2, 

163, 172. 
Dsatsu hosho, 170. 

Dsohiahour (Dscha-ho), 43. 73. Bee Jya 
Hot. 



Dum Tt'aldun. lU. I3T. MM; altltado 01 

1311, IM; pol;ajidiT In. 144. 
DulHUUi^, lOD 
Ouck», wild, 187. 
Dug (Biigi bnUk. in. 
Dolon IToqJbIu) gnl. IK, IW. 
kao licit), lu, vte, ilB, lai, 13:1, ish 

ISt, m, 139, 143, 1B3. 

nor, 134. 

Dnmb bargaining. 3GI, asi. 
Dung wnlla, 17H. 

Du Plan CutIdi quoled, 40. so, iso. 
UuriuK Ilia, 15S. 



Funeral ctwtomt. HI. 3 



Gabel. Pi^re. las. 
Gtutiia gumbu. M, Ifi 
Obdi. "pockurc." z: 
GktUo m iLUlldi>Ui, I 
Onr-pun. 210. 



Ear-rluicii, SD, 344. 

Sutern Tibet, 7«. iii. ua. im, ise, lu, iw, 

190: dlridiouB of, 818; goTemmeDt ft, 
319, no : luwa of, »u, m : Cliliie»« gov- 
eniment 1u, 211 ; poUUral nud stBtlttlcal 
geogritvitis dF, 341 et HQ .■ notes on Ion- 
gua«Kot,aattatq. 
KdncKtloD In Tibet, Mt, lU. 

£lanti, 81. Sre Q6Ioug. 
ElKiitlon or Uie '■ King of Tibet," M». 
Eleph&utV milk (TDedlclac-), 133. 
Elm-treeit. 330, 331. 



■oilcU, *«, 
olei-ldliiildlilsta.lOl. 



G^g^D. 88, 138. IS4, IM. 

G<kor lama, M, M. S7. 

Q€l0Dg. VI.W, aio. 

Ofiu (OtInpM, sa. 84, H, IIT. xn. W). 

Qinti. 3tT. 

UeorgL F^ie Alei.. quutfd. ■aa. 

06rt»ira bunbanb^, IGO. 6ee Bean. 

Gln« u oineDA. 301. 

111. Capt. Wm., 54, «B, 3M. W8, MO, MR 
r, Kev. June*. Quoltd. 34. 

ironii;, 367, W. 

GoiitH. 1. Ijo'l wild, 197. 

Gold, «6. SD. 178, 189. MO. »», *B, ii*. J 



Family namea, 313. 

fVinjr-^ cAi-ima tcen-cAien, quoted, 113. 

Pun-tin. 73, 79. 

Fel-limg buaa. 399. 

Fel-]dieli ling. 304, 307. 

Felt. H) 1 rain cloak, 334. 

Female rulers In Tibet, 319. 

Feng-tloo shan, 17. 

Fen (Fuen) lio, 10, 11, U. 19. IS. 13. 

FlnaneeB of Tibet, 393, 393, 394. 

Flour, 10, 143, 307, 391. 
Flutes, 347. 

Foresbi, 331, 339, 33a. 363. 369, 1C8. 
Fortune-lellerB, 88. IW, 169, 181. 

Fraser, Henry, 319. 

Fiederlcke, Cfettar. quol«d, 393. 383. 

Fritscbe, Dr. H.. Ml. 

Fn-ch'cnK-l, 7. 

Pn-chou. 110. 

Fiiho, an, 31S. 






OorktuiB, II 
Great Wall, 8, 
Greyhounds, 33. 
arlltrmlllB, 139, 3M), 383. 
Golll-airerlng (Kurlml, 118. 
Guns, BO, T8, 338 ) bairela, 181. 
Gagbl khan, 119. 



al erb-tiO, 130. See Bsg>-aor. 



Halthon of Armenia, ISO. 
Hal-Ub Bban, 388. BeeJ^-tari. 
Hnlt-breedg In Tibet, 341, MO. 
Haml, u, 99, 190 ; Tsialns. 111. 
Han-chnng, 39, 31. 
Han-boo (Ban bsln) ling, 14, IB. 
Hankow, 37, 308, 319. 

Haromaipi iSUrarIa Sehebtrtl, 191, 11 
Hordwore, 38, SI, 113, IBS, 107. KO. 

Hat-ohooalng featlval, bo, 81, 144. 
Hato pau, 139, IW, IN, 1ST. 
Hats, 90, 09, 89. 181, »S, 339, IBt. 
Haiel eyes, 3U. 



HQi F&n-tiri, 111, 3K. 
Hej fhui, -i-,. 

Hortulte, 397. Hiti-n'anii ff, quoted. Ti. 

llerodoClu, c|uDl«ll, aiG. Hiiiun-cbnaag (HlDlieo ThBAngl, tbu pll- 

llldri!, to, M, 18, 111, 112, IM, Ua. 189, MS, griui, 1»3. 

291, K3. Fffln-bun Ting, (O. 

llUonuuiiiUii. Ilie monkey kjiu(, ass e( te^. Huu HBlen. 2U, 

Uu-cbiniig dlBtHct, 31C. Ilual-oMUK Fu, II. 

Ho Chou,33. S«, 38, to. U. Hua-lin-p'lDK, 3M. 

HodEBon, Brian B., quotetl. 318. Biiong th'ing thih kung-fu, quoted, to. 

Iloeii, 330. t«. U. Ill, 18S. 

Ho-Iu Fan-mill, 333. HimDg Chuu. 10. 

Hotcombe, ReT. Cbeater, quoted. IS, IT. ttiiniut Fan, " Tellow Fan." 3311. 

Uoly-valer viue, BO, IDS. HiianK hu. See Qal-nloK bu, 

Hu-iuiD, iirovlnce ot. 11, IS, IS, I«, 33 1 Fu,3T. HiiaDE nam. ID. 

Honey, 385. nuaiiK-ni F'u. 308, 309. 

Qouejvuckle. 31S. Uiut Bbnu. 11, 30. 

Hooker, Rlr Joeepb. quoted, SS, 188, 31s. Haa-tK'ang Frui, 3M. 

Burlin, U, IM, I8fl. gia, 338, 3S9. 343 ; dea- Hur, P^re. 3, t3, U, 4G, M. 48, Gl, S8. 81, 70, 

crlptJon o(. 3t3; dnisB of, 3u. 144; m, 133, 138, lUO, 140. 14», I7S, 18*,31fii tIu- 

amQBementii and ovciiintlnn* ot, 34S. dluiited, 13S. 

3«fl,M7.14S; bonndnrlen of tlic ctHtrB. HuL-bul, 39, 41. See, UoliBiuinedau. 

3113. 30ei tbe ChlneHi soTenmiFat and Bul-nlO); HsU'D. 31. 

(be, 3S3, 3S4. Hiil-yiian nitao. 3ei. 

Hor-cbyok, 44, 318. Human bones, ubs cif. 90. 3S7. 

— — si k'tt-uEB, 44, 318, Ml saoilfloes, 33. 

Hone*. 7a, R3, 110, 130, 174, 10»: ot tbe Hu-nan. i>rorlnr'e of, 36; leBL,3B. 

Ta'Aldom, ISB; of Tibet, ssa: niclUK, 341. Hung uiuD-tzn. See K'BUbB. 

247; tribute ot, 188, 3M; modt cine tor. Fluo Chou, IB, 

83 : vUd, tol. Huo-lii TlHten. 8. 14. 

HuBle, Uex., quoted, 310, 144. 3SI, IBE. Hu-pcb, province of, 39. 

Ho-tlen. 38, 40, 111. 8oe Kboten. Hu-tii bo, *, 10. 

Hot Bprlnpi, 31, 1*1, «S. Hutuketu. 88. ISO. 

Ho tui-tifl, 43. Uytnn-boiik, 88. 
Hflu»eti,»,3»; at Kiinibuia, SS : at Bi!rkok, 

W ; In Tibet. 191. in. 193, t»4 ; at I>BWO, , 

3S3 1 at Ta-tbion-lu, 17S. 

Bou-tao, 309. tliu Batuta. quolod, ni, SS, 101. 

Hovorlh. H. H., quoted, 73. 19. 110. I-cb'ung, 318. 019. 

Rsi-ou Fu, 3, 19, 31, 311, 31, 37. B7, ItO, 307. IkA gOl. 107. 

380. ni. 14. 88. 

Balaiig-liiig Bbon, 308. tnoaataUoiu to caaae Mcrma, 163 

Baitme-t'anKi 'A- Incense, 03, itO, 383, loi. 

Halau baia, " Little tfrnirt." V. lis. India. 1, 4. 19, so, 9G, lOl. no, 133. 388 ; pro- 

Hal80twnho(K1'<bu1),43. duclBrrom, used to Tibet, 191, 383. 

Bti-chao Cu Uith, quoted, G3.31G. InfnnMolde, 314. 

HbI^cUmi Fu. 9. Iniw, fi, 7. SB, 33B. 

B«leh>itbla, M,07. Inlenwlalion of months and dayn, 141. 

HBleb-erb-eu Fnn-iuin, 334. Intermediate state <Bardo), 387. 

HHleli-tal ot Ta-ehlcn-lu, 186. Iron, B, 11 ; foundry, 314. 

Hiilen hi^ (ehuil. 13a See Knko-Dor. Ini^tiou, 43. IS. 10 ; amoDR tbc MuDgob, 

UKlen-nlag, 13. i:u, ]S3. 

Hslen-yans, IE. tslnni. 44- 

BbI Fan. 8e« Fun Un. Ttn rl, 13S, 33«. 

Hd bol. 130. Bee Koko-nor. 

bo, 43, *G, IM ; town iif, SI. J 

HbId cben (rb'eng). 97, <w, 

ebVng. 41. Jai'b'u. 17B. 

Chiang. See Turkestan. .In k'ltns. " lea-housB," 109. 

HBlns-ma Fan, 335. JnmbyanK. tbc god. 108. 

BnluK-eubal, 173. See Karma-fang. .Ta-rari.3a8. Bee Hal-txd ahaoi. 

B»i-ning Fti, 1, 38, 37. 38, 41, 46, 4i^Bl. 64, Jaaa eli'ii, 363. 

M, 58, TS, 03, 97, 98, 101, 109, 111, im. 143, Jiiuak lams, 8T. 

1T3, 181, 186, 306, 313. 340. J^ RinpocU'^, 06, 83. See TB<ing-k'n|>a. 
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aba, IM. 

al 8^r6, the living Buddba, IM. 

» 

115,232. 
'8. 121, 172. 177. 
149. Bee Yen-chaufc. 
), 206, 237. 
(96. 

68, 59, 61. 63, 64, 65, 67, 71, 82, 83, 87, 
91, 100, 107, 113, 118, 128; duties of, 
the TB'aidam, 137, 148, 163, 164; 
n Tibet, 215 ; number of, 214 ; power 
, 215 : liOAtility of, 229 ; number of 
rchyok, 242; atDawo, 263; atT»- 
lu. 275 ; at Lh^aaa, 299. 
»lka, 177. 

:ins, 50, 75, 111, 112, 206, 251, 282. 
66. 
»u Fu, 2, 3, 23, 32, 33-37, 42, 43, 46. 

ng ebiang, 272. 284. 

n traders, 23, 207, 208. 

,218. 

Ch*eng (P*u), 46. 

beda (gor^), 46. 

(Lari), 275. 

19, 142. 

8, 207, 209, 251. 

adri, pass, 231. 

fine cloth, 210, 246. 

f Tibet, 220. 

', 207, 251. 282. 

> hall, 103. 

Dr. J., cited, 172. 

trees, 303. 

1*1, 304. 

eu, 304. 

A, 18& 

ing gomba, 82, 189, 269. 
ng la, 191. 
)ri, 94. 

2, 19, 38, 51, 58, 54, 61, 71, 83, 84, 85, 
r. 106, 110, 112, 113, 116, 123, 125, 127, 
>9, 142, 145, 159, 161, 162, 166. 173. 187. 
17, 216, 218, 219, 221, 222, 227, 228, 235, 
i9, 275, 279, 280, 285; govommout of. 
eeq. ; population of, 296 : syllabary 
lect of, 368 et setj. 
bou Pu, 28, 36, 37, 38, 41. 
'u, 12. 
, 303. 

3g Fu, 220, 281, 284, 285. 
'In-shu Fan-tzn, 326. 
yiian tae-li^ quoted, 291 et aeq. 
n, 32. 

rung. 44. 45. 46. 
li. 120. See Koko-nor. 
ib Hsien, 14. 

— ling. Sec Han-hou ling, 
ig Hsien. 21, 25, 269. 
.21. 
218, 284, 286. 



Lit'ang, 188, 190, 207, 209, 218, 231, 228, 233, 

235. 242. 275, 277, 287. 
Li-fang ehih lueh, quoted, 209. 
Literature (profane) of Tibet, 246. 
Llu-p*an shan, 25, 29. 
LIu-shao Chung-ku-erh Fan tribes, 323. 
Living Buddha, 88, 108, 164; funeral of. 287. 
Loads, mode of carrying, 299. 
Loess, 7, 9, 10, 14, 17, 20, 25, 31-34, 45, 57, 98, 

157, 239. 
Lolo, 218. 
Lori, 226. 
Lo river, 18. 

Lo-zaug dniba. 83. See Tsong-k*a-pa. 
Lo-zaug kalzangJya-ts*o, theTal^ lama. 85. 
Lu-bum-g^, 83. 
Lu-bum karpo, quoted, 217. 
Lu Chou, 314, 315. 
Liieh-yang, 32. 
Lumber trade. 285, 315. 
Lu Ming-yang, Lieutenant, 186, 187, 240, 

254, 256, 258, 297. 
LungchMl tao," Dragon coirs island.** 123. 
Lung ta, •• Wind horses,** 77, 99. 
Lung-t£> Hsien. 29, 31. * 

Lusar, 41, 43, 46, 51, 56, 58, 59, 62. 92. 93. 97, 

107, 108, 115, 116, 117, 125.^ 
Lu shul, 302. See T*uug ho. 
Lu-ting ch'Iao, 286, 301-304. 



Ma ch*n. 173. See Yellow River. 

Magpies, 134. 

Mabay&na doctrine, 83, 105. 

Maize, 299, 301, 304, 307, 309, 314. 

Ma-lien ho. 27. 

Ma Ming-hsin, 40. 

Man-cbia, 241. See Man-tzft. 

Manchuria, 113. 

Manchus, 8, 34, 51, 52. 

Mangja, "general tea,** 104. 

Maugu Khan. 150. 

Maniak (Menlak). 54, 218. 

Main Kabum, quoted. 327-334, 355-360. 

prayer, 250. 

wallH. 250. 

Man Nya, 218, 227. 254. 276. 

ch'u-k*a, 277. 

Man-tzn, 241. 

Muuz^. 241. 

Mao-t*a-la Fan-tzfi, 324. 

Ma-pon, •• General,*' 219. 

Marco Polo, cited. 49, 196. 

Mar-jya-kou. 180, 190, 297. 

Markham, Clements K., cited, 127, 260. 

Marriage, 80; looseness of ties in Mon- 
golia, 134 ; among the Mongols, 143. 144 ; 
among the K*amba. 190; in Tibet, 212. 
254; among the T*u-ku-hun, 336; ailiong 
the T*ang-hsiang, 338. 

Mar Sok, •* Eastern Mongols," 234. 

Mastiflh. Tibetan. 116. 168, 190. 

Matches, foreign, 36, 251. 

Matchlock, 78. 176. 
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HByem, W. F., qnnleil. ll, 44. Nnn nban Fan-tzfl, B. 

Mwliir, aw, M'J. MK. SM, ISL Nan rien-meu p'o-ll, 10. 

MeiMiiTea at Tlhet. W«. Nan-tlen-p'o, 311. 

HddlciLl art of MoD«nli>. 119. Narl-k'a-«niu (Hngnrt knnuin), M. 

MedlflDS!. M. M. A3, lal, 'iio. SuTtia, IW. UT. 

Mcealer, AbM ilu, SS, 12. U. Needles, lU. Ul i oa»t«, M«. 

MclonH. dried, ill. Nepal. 10. Iio, ML 

Men, wild, 160, l«l, 171. New Ycat, 30, 41. 

MIUtOT}- posto In CMtcni Tlliet, HI, ITS. M1bd-i» <Nlen-pei| IlBleii. 4C, M. 

MId Chou. to. I([D-obuii|; (Nlchonftl uoniba. 3et, m. 

Mlng-al-fou, 311. NIdk-IwIb Fo. S3, S8, 50. 100. 111. 

MiDK-ebeng, 174. MU. &ee (Tbala. Nl-t'ou, 30A, 30T. 

MlHg lAih, qaoted, 40. NoJyld (NiMtll), 130. 

Mlnliut. lOS. Nomonui KOl, IGO. 

Uln-hou, asa. pnsB, 130. IIO. 16S. IBT, 

Iflrnir(iiid-toiie)tnluniilHtcereaiDiilM,l)0. Nor-buJyabo.lIU. 

UinaionarlHs, FrcDoli, MO. Nortbern route (obang iani), aot, m. 

Mobutbon, 40. W, 98. Nuyen. 110. 

Moicimzea, IBS. Nii kuo. "kingdom of women," il3. Wl 

MahiUDmedanH, so, as. 00, 34. S8, 09. 40. 41, hlntorr anil ethnagTapbT at, 33» el uf. 

44. so. G8, 09. m, >T, 103, 109. lU, ISO. MS. Ntuuerala, lue ol In Tibet. SSi. 

Xi>ux6 lunK-ba, 204. NjaDh'n, Ug,9S9, idO, Ml,»i4. MO.aMil^' 
Money ot Tibet. SOT. MS. See Ya-limg. 

lending, M. fa, Ml, Kl, *», JW 

Unilgolla, 11, 11, IS. 13, M. 3T,4T, tl. 77, aS, Nyara KOmba. 139. 

131, lai. NyB-rcing. 310, Ml. 171. 

Muu^li, B, W, ffl, IS, M, SI, BS, GO. SO, 01, 01, Ny^rpo, " steward,-' ST. ^ 

03, n. n, 74, 70, m. oi, 90, or, 100, ua. 111. Nrl-t'h'eD la. ica. ^^^ 

189, 100. 106 ; sBHtem, 143. Njlaiopa nect, 117, Ut, m. ^^H 

MoiiOKamy. NO. 313. ^^^H 

MoniLty, SI, Ml. O ^^^ 

MoHjue. MabalDniedBD, 39. ^^^^^|^BS£u Ot food. rte,. IM, M«, M*. 
Mo8i]nlloe«. 136. ^^^^^^^^HWn "^ forH. lie. 

MoExo. SIH. ^^^^^HPR^- 1^^ ^<* K-urmu-fani!. 

llon-ebiA iiLBit F^ T*n-lBii, Hi. (M0B4al«> IIS. Bee Kanii»f ant 

)Iu-«taiii'l:'Bi, 313. Odon nta bamec, ITT. 

Hu-kong-nal. 300. Odorlo. Friar, qnoted, S3, M4. 

Mulberry trees, 304. OITerlDg lamp*, lOO, 140. 

Mules, 41. 40, 110, IH. Offerlnga on altara, lOl, 318. 

MummerB (Slpa), 316,11T. 011,35,3?. 

Murl cb'u, 131,133. Oloasu. "Buoslan, foreigner," 03, lO- 

te'o. 133, 234. Olosn, ISO. 

Murul (MoriiB) omi, 196. SeeDricb'u. O-mHmel) Oban, 100.313. 

MubIg In Tibet. 147. Om manl padmj bum. 148, m, »*: o^ 

Musical notatlou, 00. of tbe prayer. 316 tt ttq. 

Musk, 31, 37. fiO.H.TS, 111. 113, 189,106,114, Omyl, 100. 8e« HamL 

101,161,383; adulterationof.iso; teetor Onions, 161. 

purity of, 183; deer, 101. Opium, 11,13,30.30,140,801. 

Mussot, P6re, 370. 303. Orailo delta Fenna, cited, 40, 73, », M 1"' 
Mutton, 11, 10, 30, 3T, 38, 70, 199. 113. 

N ' Ornament* of Tibetan worn™. iW. l**' 

NS ob'anK " barley wine," 14S, 108, MS. Oron utu bedeu, 177. See T*ulni< V*^ 

Na-oh'l Hsten, 311. Ovia Poll, 101. 

Nag ob'ii-k'u, 103, 300. 359. Oyo la, 197. 

Na-oh'ung oracle. 301. 

NbIu Blngb, 19, 53, 188. . P 

NaiuU'oK'amba, 107. 180, 100,186,108,101, 

IM; drcHB of, 180, 183, 181 ; lent* ot, 183; Fa-obl ob'n, 100. 1». 

Fur-dung, the D^ba, 179, 181, 181, 184, ISO, FbI-Iou, " memorial areh," 0, II, 0& 

190, 100 ; {Teiigrl nor), 44, 101. Pal-ma ssO, 47. 

Nan-ch'iiiin, 19. 96, se. Faldan Y6ob6. 80. 

Xan-k'ou, 8. FalladiuB, Ardblmandrlte, ID. 



Fanak-H (PikiiBk'a hiiiu), 13, 74. M, 113, 138. 


Pouioe., 11. 37, 43, iM. 


IM, IM : flliilect o( the, MI et teg. 


Polter'B wheel, IM. 


Pan-ch'ei. Rlnpoch'S, M, m. 117. aia, mi et 


Pottery, 11, 194. 




Po-ynl, 117, 398. 


Pno-llngFu.l, fl, 7. U. 


Poyiiablat^rl, 331,331. 


Puo-t'u, 111. 


Prayor-beaiia, 60,81,63: nsed to count i.u. 


Piirin.108. 


148: dhiulug by, 177. 


Partrldg**, JW. 


Preyer-wbeeU, 86,66, 106.1471 water, 331; 




wind, 147; origin of, 314. 


PK-raDK-Ji^K F«n-t«il, 3M. 


PrayiTB among Tibetans, 176. 


Pe»ohe».«n,8«. 


PijevBlsky. Genl. N., 40. 44, 46, 73, 94. 07. 


Paaa. 14. «. 


»8. 103, lil, 133, IM, 136, 13B, 13B, 130, 135. 


Pern, it, n«, 336, li». 


136, 138, 140, 146, 149. ISO, 166, 169, 181, 163, 


P«^*-en gomi™. hm. 




Fol-ob'oan, 49, H, ex. 


Protestantii, 8, M, 


Fel-ru,ai9. See Pi^cfang. 


F^-ob-lngkuftu, 17. 


Pri-biw oh'iang hoJ, laD. See Koto-oor, 


p-iiChou,n. 


Pei-t'len meD. B. 


Pl11O,61.03.86. IIO, 133, 148, 344,361, 383, 3»1. 


Pel-ring. SeeCnunW. 


8eeTr-uk. 




FiiDlHbnii'nlx, 308. 


Peking, 4, §, u, M. as. as, se, «, 87, m. ot. 


Purbu. "BplkiVBO. 


90. IM. lOfi, IM. 107. 108. no. 113. I». 137. 


Fu-faobo. BoePn-toho. 


!«. m. m. 166, 183. ai9. wa, a73. 374. »i. 


F-u-fo sban, 106, 306. 


Pe*i»B OaHtte, qnoted, S4, 173, 187,343. 363. 


Puyfi lung, 366. 


3W. 


Pymrd, Fniat;ol>, cited, 381 


Peng, 60. 




Fcppent. ml, 43. 


a 1 




J 


PersKninons. 16,30. 


Quems. 77. ■ 




quk'k>iaud8, 139. | 


Yfncluuigr and Chang-Mi. 




Phcaiiant», 389. 


B 






PhUiUla among Moiignl«. 163. 




Plault, Pftrp. aio. 


Rutt-.lti K«u-«ii.50:lnTlbet,3a8: In 8«0- 


Picking lwne», meaning attarb«l lo. 8U. 


cb'uaa, 311. 


PlMioh-caK. BcrtireatWall. 


Raids by Tllieinns. loa. 


F-iUng, ■• forplgnBT," »4. 3M. 


BU-JOUg. 178, 179, l-«. 


Pin Chou. 36, 36. 


Rantro, 3fl0. 


Pine tree*, 336. 


Riiujlk lung -bii. MB. 


Kln^run bo. 43. See Halao-snQ bo. 


Rarta (Kara), 339, 330. 


H.len. 41. 


R«vei.«. 57. 


Plng-liang Fu. 37, 38, 38, 


Ra-wn lo. 160. 


Fl[)|t-tliiKCbou.e,ll. 


ReadlngR of Kaudjiir. 104. 


P'lng-yamcFu.16. 




FlnK-yui Ilaicn. 19. 


Red lamiw, 317. 


Pl-tleh-sblb. B3. las, IM. i«. 


Hegi»ter« of bimnii, 88. 


Flaying amis, 348, 


RcUitloiu olMcrvunceK, of Mongols, 147 j 


PlOWB. 330. 


oCnbctBHK, 348: of Chinese In TlbBt. IS*. 


piran. wiid,Ma. 


RetlglouB procviwlonii. 347. 


Po-oh'«ng, 186. 


B^n-unggomba. lis. 


Poll-tax. 138, 188, 


Bbnbiirii, 34, 37. 64, 76, 166 ; trade of Ta- 


Polyandry, 144, 311, 313, aiS. 314. 


cbfen4u.l«3,S8*. 


Polygamy. 80. 313, 314. MS, 


RIbolBI-p-ugl, 330,331: ob'a.M<. 


Pomelo, 308. 


Rlee. 11. 87, 901, 307, 313, 814, 316. 


Po-mo (Bo-mol, 313. 319. 


Rifhtbofen. Baron F. von, cited, W, 11. 13, 


Punbo.aOa.XU. 


H. 18, 17. 37. 


P8n-ro-pa, OFncrnl. 137. 


Rlg#, 131. 


Poplar tnes, 98. 3OT. 


Koiid tablets, 13. 


Fopoff, F. 6., rlt«l, 38. 


Ro cli-u. 186, J88. 


Fopniatlon, M, 39, so, «a. 109, iiB, 139. 13«. 


Rongwa, 73. 




Rubnik. WUUam of, qnoted. 130, 178, 177. 


Pork, 11, BO, 36, 361, 360, 301. SOT. 


309. 315. 1*4. 


PoMIa, HI., 71. lOG, 361. IDS. 


Riim. 36, ion; of NIng-bsla. 100. 103; of 


FotaolD, El1«d. 40. 43, 44, 48, n. 


Kli.,t«n, 111; of Tllwt. 181. 



k 




I 

I 



BulM anumaMriM. n. 




siic Hiiiuig-ti. toum of. ai. 






ebelilraki'«, lai, isi, 17?. 


Bunso la. m. 




flbelugo, ■■ Maglstrale," 310. m 


Hapw». ludliw, aw, wi. 




eb«ma ruiit, aui. 


RUMlft,*?. 




9b(?IH0b'Un. BB. 


BiiMliui loatUrr, Kg. 




Hben-hnl, province ot, t% »,a3,>i,w.u- 


RiiMiMM, X, VI, n. lut. lu, la 




»7.aM.a7t.aifl.asi,3ii. 
enen-iilen. 3M. 




" 


s 




abeii-rub, ai8. 




8bM.rfl«lg.iio. aaa: bmn anrt WWin, ai 


Su Ciiiu, a8, ia», ais. 




elttq. 


Baohyftps seet, »n. 




BUnaui. si. tia, 13a. as*. 


Bn.^r^mrk.m 




Sldh-chia eh'lao, 305. m. ^ 


eourlfloM St Minrow of YeU.iw Ulvpt. 


HblU-lleb (tl«ta). 10. ■ 






ebiii«^5»«ii-ii,K. ■ 


«lHllUM.60.M0.«(7,M8. 




WhlrtlnCT.407.aOB, Ml. T 






Miirw, w. ■ 


8iikyiigamb».3aa. 




«*«i-(<w K-Jfanfl, qnoWd, «. M. 


Siilar, aa, SK: pxken <paln>Dj 




BikUm, iH, aaa, ats, asc. 


Bo-Uu. 111. 




mia. MB. fWieSeuiMk 


I<»U, 11. 11. Wl, 63. Ill, »». 




Hiik. w. S3, no. an. asi. asi, .iij; "ftl 




or Tlbfltaua. 


sm^ug. Mongol. 130; Tibetan. MT. 


Son-tli'UBn (TrolH VnlluaB), 


a, u. ts, n. 


aknll, libHtlon-bowl. 90; drtnliliu; <«l'' 










SlBvery. In Tibet, 184, asa, aw : femuJe. iu 


SaodgTuuw. I'JI, I6T. 




CblDB. 30E, 807. 


a&ntan-cbenKU. u. 




sUngB. lao. ^ 


Sarat Ctooitni Uuut, IM. 




SmltliB. no. ■ 


Curt UlKura.'W. 




BmoUng III Tibet, au. | 


»atiDii, 110, yi, MI, 




Snam'uT: M^^l n^ of laUB&dt 






euvDge>, lid, »M. 




Tlbetnn, 8*6. 


Sorlpt. TibelHn, MO. 




8oap.aa3. 


ee~luii!-o, tUe AmtMn. M. 




HoloniB. 173. Sw Yellow Hiver, 


8«n«-tUQn. •■ «.nvoOt oniclMLl." 97. 




eeoK-nel kuan. W. 




eorgbuiu ikiuvllaiigj. 8Ut. ait. 


e6rugi.mbii.iBB. is*. 




euiull^. Ff.re.K70. 






EkKiIli Koko-uor raniie, K. 


8gr-)tl oUyoiig-WB (ChoMnmi, 


,88. 


Bpmoo trecB, a3«. 


Ser..l«," gold cap." M4. 




yrouK-l«i.n b-amlMi, King. ai*. 


8^r Jong. IW. 




San-cb'uan. provlurt of. 11, 19, as. 18, tf. 


Htrkok gcimliit, ». M. Ira. IDS, lOI. US, 


M. 91. 11:1, 11.1, 1*9, 161. IM. IBS. 188,111. 






iBi. IBS. aoi, 308, M7, aai. a4o, ars. «»,«. 


Sarvunta Id iw^l-atatlong, IBl. 




SIS et panim i Govt. Oenl. of, an, «, 


Beupo. KB. 








.aM,3M. 


eteiim uBTlgnlloii on Yang -tifl. MS. 


Sbiiklng txiu-', l^t:.. 




Sloe) Bnd Ilndor-Msu. 'WH, 14*. 


PLi«ntn."kilt. -iM. 




8lnppmK roJn or druiuibt. mode ot. 311. 


KhiuiK <Hli:iiik--i)iiii'. 1»1. 151- 


iiM,i»e,i7*: 


B[ove», 77. 108. 


puimluliori „r,in7 139.1*0.141; goveru- 


HIrnwiHTrtiwi, 3fi9. 


iDL-ulof, ML TUu'du.,. at. 1 


la; Cbideee 


SiiBD-pan, ■'»b80iiB,"»lia. 








ehBn(tbai.-U-. 1I0.SM.W 




Bu Chou, S«. 


ehan-hBl. pnivliH',- of, iS. 8. 10, 


11.11.17,19. 


BUKw.lsa; brown, 110, 118, 148. 


ai, 23, M, BB, aw. 




8ut Fu, 198, 313, 314. 


BUapR. aw, 3«B. 




Bulphur. 83. 


8tu>i>«,39a. HvcKa-loD. 




BubK-cb'ii fmtlvnl. M3. 


Bliara «(.l, 137. Ui. 




HHUKKiiel.theAmbiin. aw. 


Hlionikiibi, 10». 




StiDR-ii'aii T-lne. 48.64, 111.180,181, 1M,W. 


BlittrbH.M.lH.lM.lM.lM. 




aia. aiw, ■no. J8i. 


Bhnt'oTiirkB, U.U. 






abnwU liilD) nt lamnf-, 117. 




M.vli),..-j5l,Mfl. 


Sbeev. 76, ISO, laa, 190. aso 


; eboiilder- 


fi>i-,>r,U,(il 1-.S, a44, J4«, 867. 


bla<lpii, IM, 17S, 177. 




Bipphenn. Count B^, lOa, no. 
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ig, 196. See Yang-tzn chiaug. 
i-ln, 96, 110. 113, 133, 163, 176, 186, 
I, 306, 307. 306, 315, 318, 331, 333, 330, 
t, 363-370, 373-374, 379-384, 386, 396- 
1, 306, 310, 313; popalatton of, 

mQ, 57, 85. See Kumbum. 
ifl, 36. 314. 

la, 301, 303. 
>1, 309. 

(rTs'aidam, 136, 187, 306. 
ig kaan, 17. 
1, 13, 14. 

331,364,366,367. See Kata. 
^ tien, 39. 

n Fu, 6-10, 11, 13, 15, 16. 
kthok), 363. 
1 Chiang, 196, 314. See Yang-tzfi 

91, 193, 196. 

1,45. 

oa, 84, 91, 117, 139, 137, 141, 333, 378, 

tq. : selection of, 390. 

, 330, 381 ; lake of, 105. 

0, 333. 

liang, 73, 188 ; history and ethnog- 

Of, 337, 388. 

■tt, quoted, 134. 

Tangutu, 73. 

(Tang-keon-^ul, Doukir) 37, 38, 41, 

S3, 75, 108, 109-113, 114, 115, 117, 118, 

1, 133, 135. 133, 189, 306, 384. 

skins, 81. 
m, 40. 
318. 
330. 

90,163,164. SeeDJO. 
1,41. 

See T*a-erh sst). 
r BH-yu ehi, quoted, 133. 
IS sign of authority, 151, 152. 
•, 398, 301. Bee Tung ho. 
: Fu, 13, 37. 
>, 46. 
tiley, 44, 108. 

See Mongols. 

L5, 23, 36, 63, 79, 104, 392 ; caravans, 
6; as currency, 379; chum, 194; 
n, 103; pots, 195; shrub;*, 308, 309; 
?r8, 194 ; porters, 399, 300, 301 ; sub- 
s for, 301, 281 ; tnule at Ta-<^hien- 
, 380, 281 ; trade at Tankar, 112 ; 
!81. 

1, 65, 66 ; of S^rkok gomba, 108, lOi, 

Fendhu), 185, 186, 198, 205, 206, 223, 

f Turkestan, 111. 

5, 76, 77, 93, 183. 

indnent, 214. 

, 19, 33, 24, 41, 47, 62, 50, 61, 77, 86, 

91, 113, 116, 116, 126, 133, 168, 181 et 

1. 



Tibetans, 36, 40, 49, 51, 53, 58, 66, 63, 63, 73, 
73, 74, 75, 80, 88, 93, 109, 110, 113, 131, 188 et 
pasHm : origin of the, 865 ei Mg. 

Ti-chi*pa Fan-tz&, 838. 

T*ieh Fo ssb, 35. 

Tien-ch'uan Chou, 377. 

Tientsin, 6, 108, ill, 113, 118. 

T*ien-wan, 309. 

Timber-line, 197. 

Timkowski, cited, 133. 

Timurt^ range, 135. 

Tincal, 382. 

T*ing-k*ou, 37, 38. 

Tirma cloth, 383. 

Tobacco, 11, 15, 33, 39, 34, 35, 42, 112, 130, 307, 
345, 351, 383 ; as an antidote, 149. 

Toba dynasty, 37. 

Tolmuk (Tolmukgini), 44, 119, 306. 

TongO 0h*U, 356, 357, 359. 

Tongu, 336. 

To-pa Fan-tzn, 334. 

T*o-pon, 330. 

Torma, offering, 113. 

Tosun nor, 94, 153, 153, 156, 158. 

Tou-pa, 109, 143. 

Tou-tien, 4. 

Tracking boats, 316, 318. 

Trade, of Hsi-ning, 50; of Jy^kundo, 206, 
307, 308 ; of Kanzd, 351 ; of Li-chiang Fu, 
385 ; among the Mongols, 141, 142 ; of Ta- 
ohien-lu, 377-384; of Tankar. 110, 111, 113 ; 
routes, 306, 335. 

Trading pass, 53, 112, 142, 307. 

Trashil'unpo, 106, 117, 141, 216. 

Treasure house, r>a 

Tribute niissious, 19, 54, 219,233. 

Troglodytes, 189. 

Tronyer, the goddess, 339, 331. 

Troops, 28, 60. 

Trousers, 216, 244. 

Tr'uk, 110, 307. See Pulo. 

Tru-ku (Uubilhan), 88. 

Trumi)et8, 69, 90. 

Tsaga nor, 173. See Ts'o Noring. 

Tsahan gol, 167. 

nor, 128. 

obo k*utul, 127. 

tolha, 64. 

Ts'aldam, 60, 63, 61, 78, 82. 88, 91, 101, 111, 
112, 115, 116, 122, 131, 134, 136, 166, 161. 162, 
163, 166, 170, 182, 188, 197, 204, 306, 223, 261, 
259 ; ezi)lanation of the word, 136 ; cli- 
mate of the, 137 ; population of the, 136, 
137. 

Ts'aidam Mongols, character of, 130; 
amusements of, 130 ; entertainment of 
gtiests, 132; honesty .of, 131 ; dress of, 
129; riches of, 129 ; villages of, 187 ; in 
TilKit, 205, 206. 

Tsalrang lama, 92. 

Tsak'a nor, 173. See Ts'o Ts'aring. 

Tsamba, 79, 141, 182, 184, 191.251. 260. 

Tsandan karx>o. See White sandal-wood 
tree. 

Ts'an-tsa, Fan-min of, 323. 



BR^^^^V^ 


■^^i^^H 


^^^^3to^^^^^^^^^^^ index 


^^m TMronit, IOC 31T, HI. 1T9. IM, 3BI, au. UK. 


Orh-Bhp. the Empemr.sa 


^^H :ju«: •yU»bl^T0'•W8«"<«- 


Uijyenjjata-o, la«i«. »«. ^^ 


^^■ Tit'if tx'n oltM-lD**. VT. 




^H Twu> sol, m, im- 




^H TwKlam iful. IW, 


^^1 




^^1 


^^H Tii-iS-yo, ■'Uf»-aUTa."llM. Hee Slavery. 


V«alDleir. Mr., U. 13. ^^^H 


^^H Ti>'i> Chung. >W- Hh (>■«<> noE- 




^^B Tmi «uI. m, 




^^H T~i-iB FHD-tin, *m. 


VIllKgeK, ot HongoU. Ite, in. lU; OtT^^^ 


^^B Twmg-li'a-pA, W. n. W, n. tH. H(. HI. See 




^^H J« Rlutioeh'^. 


Vluei!«r.W7,Ml. 






^H Twuk-Iwii. " vukll." 110. 98*. 




^^B T>'a NorlTiK, 173. 






Walker. noDerel J. T,.quot«l.icJ'j.jtl. * 


^^M T»-« Ta-srliiit, 110. in. 




f T»o Tdung-fung. Uie VioMoy, JS. U. M, 


Walnnt-lTMii.lWO. 301, 


T.ul.a.lBj. 


WitnKk'a MongoU. 1». 1M. 


■I>m)ii6oUBi»UB.m. 


Wan-U c-h'eug. 8e« GreiW Wall. 


TKiUai* re4ii<)[ii><i) fling. US. m. 


Wii-«h^i»iiic Faii-mri. aas. 


T»ung-llw{ sbHu. w. 


WushliiK gold. Tllieu.u melhwi o(, Ht. 


Taang-il Ynmcai. " Forelgu Unicr." M. 


W»*«Q k'uxi. J7*, we. KW. Wl, 301. 


Tudeu Koiulw, -Wl. 


Water Imffulo. sm. 


T-u-fan. u. n. 


WlfUlIK kU&D. 39. 


Tu-Usa lliiK. 10. 


Wel-nau nslen, *). U. 


^^^ Tu-k'nmialTuTk>l.llS.lM;mirIyliUl4iry 


Wcl River. 18. ».»•■». 


^^M mhI eUuiusHtHij of, Wl-33>. 


Wel-wn.sai. 




irei Wangru cHh. quoted, n, ao*. 


^^H Tunii Cluni. ui. 


Wei YiiM-a A-AeH^rx rAi, quoted. *), 


^^L T-uK l». MS. :m. an. wi. an, ais. 


Weu-twl Uslen, 11. 


^^^mukOtWB MclucoU. IIU. 


WbeM. U. aa, «, », *w, m». 


^^^^■HMMb U, «. 3». 


White I&IDH, an ; HtnOal- wood tree. W. "•' 


^^^^^^■kM. 11. 


«§,Sfii woitree.Sta. 


^^^^^Hu Fi>. 


Wicker work, IM. 


^^^^HPVW< 773. 


Wllliiw-Iri'e*. 331. »u. 


^^^^"W««lN«b (TuIkmC). 63. M. 7*. 13a, IM, 139. 


WU-ou. Aiidn^w. qtii.)«l. ill. 






mww- 


Wives, ao ; among tike TB-BliUm Mongoli^ 



Tunschen, U. lU : among Tlbetaiu, lis : author)^ " 

T'uug-t'ieu bo, IM. eeelMoh'ii. Tibetan. iMi ol Chlnou In Ttbet.Ml, 
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The House of Waldeme. A Tale of the 
Cloister and the Forest in the Days of 
the Harons' Wars. 

Brian Fitz-Count A Story of Wallingford 
Castle and Dorchester Abbey. 

History of the Church under 
the Roman Empire, A.D. 

30-476. Crown 8vo. -js. 6d. 

CREiaii TON. — History of the 
Papacy during the Reforma- 
tion. Bv Mandell Ckkkjhton, 

D.D., LL.D. , Hishop of Peterborough. ' 
8vo. Vols. I. and IJ., 1378- 1464, 325. ; 
Vols. III. and IV., 1464-15 18, 245. 

CRUMP (A.).— WORKS BY. ! 

A Short Enquiry into the For- 
mation of Political Opinion, , 

from the reign of the Great P'amilies to 
the Advent of Democracy. 8vo. 75. (ni. 

An Investigation into the Causes ' 
of the Great Fall in Prices 

which took place coincidently with the ; 
Demonetisation of Silver by Germany. ' 
8vo. 65. 



CUDWOETH,—Aa IntnxluctioQ 
to Cudworth'8 Treatise con- 
cerning Eternal and Immu- 
table Morality. With Life of 

Cudworth, and a few Critical Notes. By 
W. R. Scott, First Senior Moderator in 
Logics and Ethics, Trinity College, Dob- 
lin. Crown 8vo. 31. 

CURZON,— Russia, in Central Asia 
in 1889, and the Anglo- 
Russian Question. By the Hon. 

Geokge N. Curzon, M.P. 8va 21s. 

DA N TE,—l^ Commedia di Dante. 

A New Text, carefully Reriscd with 

the aid of the most recent Editions and 4 

Collations. Small 8vo. 6s. | 

•^* Fifty Copies (of which Forty-fire , 

are for Sale) have been printed on { 
Japanese paper, £\ is. net. 

DA VIDSON ( W. L.).— WORKS BY. 

The Logic of Definition Ex- i 
plained and Applied. Cr.8va6i. 

Leading and Imix>rtant Eng^ 
Woras Explained and Ex- 
emplified. Fcp. 8vo. 3x. 6^. 

DELAND {Mrs,),— WORKS BY. 

John Ward, Preacher : a Stor). 

Crown 8vo. 2s. l)oards, 25. 6d. cloth. 
Sidney : a Novel. Crown Svo. 6j. 
The Old Garden, and other Verses. 

Fcp. Svo. 5s. 

Florida Days. With 1 2 Full page 

riates (2 Etched and 4 in Colours}, aii'i 
about 50 Illustralions in the Text, !iy 
Loi'is K. Harlow. Svo. 215. 

DK LA SA USSA YE.— A Manual of 
the Science of Religion. ^)' 

Professor Cham Ei'iK dk t.a Sai'SSayj. 
Translated by Mrs. CoLYKk FergiS^'^n 
{nic Max SU'LLRr). Revised I')' ^^-^ 
Author. 

DE RKIJCLIFFE.— The Life of the 
Right Hon. Stratford Can- 
ning : Viscount Stratford De 
Redcliffe. By Stani.kv Lxn^ 

Poole. 
Cabinet Edition, abridged, with 3 Portraits' 
I vol. Crown Svo. 75. Gti. 

DE SALTS (Mrs.).— Works by. 
Savouries a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo 

Ii. 6</. boards. 

Entrees a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo 

I J. 6d. boards. 

[Continued on ufxt p^fg^- 
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Da SALIS(Mr/i.).~ WORKS BY.~coiH. 
Soups and Dressed Fish a la . 

Mode. Fcp. 8vo. IS. 6J. Ijoards. 
Oysters a la Mode. Fcp. Svo, 

IJ. &/. boauli. 

Sweets and Supper Dishes k la 

Mode, F(,]i. Svo. IS. 6a', boards. 

Dressed Vegetables a la Mode. 

Fell. Svu. 13. fi,l. Ixinnls. 

Dressed Game and Poultry a 

la Mode. Fcp, 8vo. is. bd. bds. 

Drinks a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. is. 

Puddings and Pastry a la Mode. 

Fcp. .Svo. IS. fid. liiiards. 
Cakes and Confections a la 

Mode. Fc]). 8vo. ij. Gd. boards. 
Tempting Dishes for Small 

Incomes. Ft-p. 8vo. as. 6d. i 

Floral Decorations. Suggestions 

and Dcicnpiiun^. Kc.ip. Svo. u. 6rf. | 

Wrinkles and Notions for every ' 

Household. Crown Svo. 21. bd. I 

DE TOCQU£VILLE.—Democr&cy\ 

in America. By Alkxis de , 

"" '^ insJaled by llKsr" 



Dublin University Press Series 

(The). — (onlin u <d. 



Burnside <W. S.) and Panton's (A. W.) 
Theory of Equations. Svo. as. 6. ' 

Casey's (John) Sequel to Euclid's Ele- 
ments. Crown Svo. 31. hd. 

Analytical Geonietr; of the 

Conic Sections. Crown Svo. 71. 6rf. 

Davies' (J. F.) Eumenides of .Sschylus, 
Willi ^fe^^lcal Hiielish Transitu ion. 8vo, 



Graves' (R. P.) Life of Sir WilUa 

Hamilton. 3 vola. 151. ench. 

Griffin <R. W.l on Parabola, Ellipse, 
and Hyperbola. 

Hobart's iW. K.) Medical Languag-e of 
St. Luke. ^■ -'- 

Leslie's (T. E. Cliffe| Essays in Politi- 
cal Economy, Svu. loi. 6rf. 

Macalister's |A.) Zoology and Mor- 
phology of Vertebrata. 

MacCullagh's (James) Mathematical 
and other Tracts. " 






n Svo, i6i. 



DOWELL.—K History of Taxa- 
tion and Taxes in England 

from the Eatliol Times lo the Yenr i8»5. 
By STEI'ltEN UoVfELL. (4 vol*. Svo.) 
Vols, L and II. The History of Tasalion, 
an. Vols. III. and IV. The History of 
Tftxcs, 211. 
DOTLK{A. Cimrnf).— Works by. 
Micab Clarke. A tale of Mon- 

mouth's iiebellinn. With Front ispiece 
and Vientttc. CroviTi Svo. 31. 6rf. 

The Captain of the Polestar; 

and other Tales. Crown Svo, 6j. 

DRAKE.— Th^ History of St. 
Dominic, Founder of the Friar 
Preachers. By Augusta Thkoikjha 
DkkNE. Wiih 32 Illustralions. Svo. 1 51. 

Dublin University Press Series 
{The) : a Series of Works under- 
taken by the Provost and Senior Fellows 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Abbott's (T. K.) Codex Rescriptus Dub- 
linensis of St Matthew. 410. 211. 

Evangelioram Versio Ante- 

hierooymiana ex Codke Usseriano 
(Dublinensi). 2 vols. Crown Svo. lis. 



Monde's (W. H. 5.) Introduction to 
Logic. Crown Svo. 51. 

Roberts' (R. A.) Examples on the Ana- 
lytic Geometry of Plane Conies. Cr. 
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Stubbs' IT. W.) History of the University 
of Dublin, from its Foundation to the Enil 
of the Eiehleenlh Cenlury. Svo, 121. 6rf. 

ThorahiU's ( W. J. ) The MatiA of Virgil, 

freely Iran dialed into English I) lank 

Verse. Crown Svo, 71. 6rf. 
Tyrrell's (R, Y.) Cicero's Correspon- 
dence. Vols. 1. II. 111. Svo. each m. 
The Achamiana of Ariato- 

phanes, translated into English Verse. 

Crown Svo. 11. , 

Webb's (T. E.) Goethe's Faust, Trans- , 

lalion and .Notes. Svo. lai. bd. 
— The Veil of Isis: a Retie* of 

Essays on Idealism. Svo. lOi. td. 
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A CATAiJOGUM' OF BOOMS IN OMMBMAi. UTMAinmm 



of Modem Hifltoiy* 

Edited by C. Colbbck, M .A* 19 volt. 
Fq», 8va wiili Bfapi, 2s. 6tf. cadi. 

Chncli's (VefT Rev. R. W«) The Be- 
nmiiiff of &e Middle Ages. Withs 

Johneoii's (Rev. A. H.) TlieNoniuuieiii 
Europe. With 5 Mj^ 

Cosc'e (Rev. Sir G. W.) The Cnaedee. 
With a Mi4>. 

Stebte' (Ri|^ Rev. W.) The Eai^ 
Pbmtiigeiiets. With 2 BAapt. 

Waftwrton's (Rev. W.) Edwaid the 
Thifd. WithsMaps. 

Getfdner's (J.) The Hooeeeof Lenceater 
and York; with the Cooqaeat and 
Leaa of Fiance. With 5 Maps. 

Mobefljr'a (Rev. C E.) The £afl7 Tih 
dofa. 

Se^ohm'a (F.) The Era of the Protea- 
tant RevdatiiMk Witb4lli^. 

Creightoa'a (Rev. M.) The A{Ee of 
^H^eth. With 5 Maps. 

Gardhief'a(S. R.)TheFtfitTwoSlnartB 
and the Pnritan Revointioa (1603- 
ld6o). With 4 Maps. 

The Thktj Tean^ War (idi8- 

id|8). With a Map. 

AifVa (O.) The EarUA Reatoratknand 
Lonis XIV. (xd4S.x678). 

Hale's (Rev. E. ) The Fall of the Stnarts ; 
and Western Europe (1678-1697). 

With II Maps and Plans. 

Morris's (£. E.) The Ag^e of Anne. 

With 7 Maps and Plans. 

The Early Hanoverians. With 

9 Maps and Plans. 

Longman's (F. W. ) Frederick the Great 
and the Seven Years* War. With 2 
Maps. 

Ludlow's ( T. M.) The War of American 
Independence (1775-1783). With 4 Maps. 

Gardiner's (Mrs. S. R.) The French 
Revolution (1789-1795). With 7 Maps. 

McCarthy's (Justin) The Epoch of Re- 
form (i830-x850)- 

Epochs of Church History. Ed- 
ited by Mandell Creighton, D.D., 
Bishop of Peterborough. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 
6<f. each. 

Tucker's (Rev. H. W.) The English 
Church in other Lands. 

Perry's (Rev. G. G.) The History of 
the Reformation in England. 

Brodrick's (Hon. G. C.) A History of 
tiie University of Oxford. 



EfNidii of Oiiiivh Hiit0if.*H9Bi 

H rfMaglBi^a g. B .)^A JBrt aqr ^ ^ 
Uanefailjr ef CaadxiQij^ 

Pfamuner'a (A.) The Cfaucfaef theBu^ 



Can'a (Rev. A.) The Omch aad fhe^ 



Wakeman'a (H. OOTheChafchaaith^ 

Overton'a (Rev. f. H.) The fivaagriira^ 
Revital m Ae^'^^ ^" -- ^^ 



Toaer'a (Rev. H. F.) The Chudi aad 

lue fiaatets JBfliHMcie* 

St^ihen'a (Rev. W. R. W.) Haddniad 
cndhiaTh 



Hnafa (Rev. W.) The Eoi^Ui Chaich 
hi the Middle Agea. 

Baheaafa (U.) The Popea aad the Ho- 



Gwa^dn'a (H. M.) The Ariaa Coohe- 



Wai^a (A. W.) The CMBler-IlefbcBHip 

tion. 

Pooie'a (R L.} WydWft aad Biu^ 
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EpochB of Andent Htstoiy, 

Edited hy the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, 
Bart., M.A., and by C. Sanksy, M.A. 
10 volumes, Fcp. 8vo. with Maps, 2j. bd, 
each. 

BeeslVs (A. H.) The Gracchi, Marios, 
and Sulla. With 2 Maps. 

Capes' (Rev. W. W.) The Early Ro- 
man Empire. From the Assassination of 
Julias Caesar to the Assassination of Domi- 
tian. With 2 Maps. 

The Roman Empire of the 



Second Centuiy, or the Age of the 
Antonines. With 2 Maps. 

Cox's (Rev. Sir G. W.) The Athenian 
Empire from tiie Flight of Xerxes to 
the Fall of Athens. With 5 Maps. 

The Greeks and the Persians. 



With 4 Maps. 

Curteis's (A. M.) The Riseof tiie Blace- 
donian Empire. With 8 Maps. 

Ihne's (W.) Rome to its Capture by the 
Gauls. With a Map. 

Merivale's (Very Rev. C.) The Roman 
Triumvirates. With a Map. 

Sankev's (C.) The Spaitan and 
TheSan Sn|»remacies. With 5 Maps. 

Smith's (R. B.) Rome and Carthage, 
tiie Punic Wars. With 9 Maps aodJE 
Plans. 



Epochs of American History. 

Edited by Di. Ileert BusHKELL Hart, 

Assislanl Professor of Hiblorv in Harvnid 

Collcg.^. 
Thwaites's (R. G.) The Colonies (1493- 

1763), Fc|i. 8vo. 31. 6rf. [Ready. 

Hart's (A. B.) Formation of the Union 

11763-18291. Kcp. 8vo. [Inpr^frotlon. 

Wilson's iW.) Division and Re-union 

1829-1889), Ftp. 8vii. [In pr,f,}raliDH. 

Epochs of English History. 

Complete: in One Volume, wilh 27 TahleS 
and Pedigrees, and, 13 Maps. ?'i'p. Svo. 

*,* For details nf Parts mc Longmans 4 Co.'s 

Cal.ilogue of School BooIie. 
EWAU> {Hnnrkh).— WORKS BY. 

The Antiquities of Israel. Trans- 
lated from Ihe German by H. S. J^oi.i.v, 
M.A. 8vQ. 121. 6rf. 

The History of Israel. Trans- 
laleti from Ibe Ctrman. 8 vols. 8vo. 
^B Vols. 1. and II, 2^. VoU. HI. and IV, 
^^U III. Vol. V. 18s, Vol. VI. 161. Vol. 
^^B VII. aiJ. Vol. Vlll.. with Index to the 
^^K Complete Work. iSl. 

^Hyu?.fiXZ..~Greek Lyric Poetiy: 

^^^^F« Complete Collection of the Surviving 
^^H Paisagea from the Greek Song-Wriler^, 
^^^^K Amnged with Prefatory Articles, Inlro- 
^^^r dudory Mailer, and Conimenlary. By 

I Geokge s. Farnell, M.A. With 5 

Plates. Svo. i6j. 

FARRAR(Vxn.ArchdearJm).— WORKS 
BY. 

Darkness and Dawn : a Story of 

the Early Clirisiians. 2 vols, 8vo. 

[/.I Ihc Pria. 

Langruage and Languages. A 

Revised Edition of Chapters i'nl.a«.gu.igi 
and F.imilui of Spcich. Crown Svo. 6j. 

J'/flZ'tf.— Nation Making: a Story 
uf New Zealand Savageism and Civilisa- 
tion. UvJ.C, FlRTH, Author of -Luck' 
and 'Our Kin across the .Sea'. Crown 
gvo. fa. 

riTZWYORAM. — Horses and 

Stables. By Majoi-Gcneral Sir , 
F. KnzwvcRAM, Bart, With 19 payes I 
of llhiitralions, 8vd, 51. j 

FOR!).— The Theory and Practice ' 
of Archery. By the lale Horace , 
FOHD, New Edition, thoroughly Re- 
vised and Rc-writleii by W. BUTT. M.A. I 
With a Preface by C. J. LoN<; 
F.S.A. " - 



FOUARD.—TYii Christ the Son of | 

God: a Life of our Lord anid Sar \ 
viour Jesus Cluist. By the Abbe C 
STANT Foi-ARU. TrBQslalei! from the | 
Fifth Edition, with the Aulfaor'B 11 
byGEORGB F. X. Griffith, With a 
Introduction by Cardinal Manni 
vols. Crown Svo, [41. 

FOX. — The Early History of | 
Charles James Fox. By the f 

Kiglil Hon, Sir G- O. Tkkvei.van, Batt. J 
Libtary F^di 



Cabin. 



I, Crown Svo. bs. 




FRANCIS.— A Book on Angling; I 

or, Treatise on the Ait of Fishing in J 
every bnmch ; including full Illusiraied J 
Lilt of Salmon Flies. By Francis 1 
Francis. Wiih Horlrail and Colnured'l 
nates. Crown Sv.i. 1 51. 

FREEMAN.— The Historical Geo- 1 
graphy of Europe. By E. A. I 

FBKKM.1N. W.ih 65 Maps, 2 vols. Svo. 7 
31 J, bd. 

FROUDE (Jiime^ A.).— U'ORKS BY. 
The History of England, ht 

the Fall of Wolsey t.. the Defeat of the 
Spnnish Armada. 12 vols. Crown " 
3i. 6,/. e.ich. 

Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects. Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. 
Crovifn )ivo. 343. Cheap Ediiion, 4 vols, 
CruwnSvo, 3J. 6H. each. 

Cxsar: a Sketch. Crown Svo. 3J,J 

M. 

The English in Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century. 

Oceana; or, England and her 
Colonies. With 9 Illustrations. 

Cro« 11 8vQ. zs. boards, is. td. ' ' 

The English in the West Indies: 

or. the Bow of Ulysses, With 9 Illus- 
trations. Lmwn 8v<,. li. boards, 2,. 6d. 
dolh. 

The Two Chiefs of Dunboy; 

.in Irish Romance of the Last Century. 
Crown «¥o. 31. fef, 

Thomas Carlyle, a History of his 

Life, 1795 10 1835. 1 vols. Crown Svo, 
71. 1814101881. 3vols. Crown 8vo, 71. 

&'^LLIV£}'.— Letters to Young 
Shooters. (First Series.) On 

the Choice and Use of a Gun. By bit 
KALfH PaVnE-GaLi.WkV, Bart. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. M. 
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YQARDINER {Samii..-! Ratemn).— 
WORKS fiV. 

History of England, from the 
Acccfsion of Jnmes 1. to die Outbreak 
of ihc Civil Wer, 1603.1643, 10 vol?. 
Cro*n 8vii. price 61. ench. 

A History of the Great Civil 1 
War, 1642-1649. (3 vols.) Vol. 

I, 1642-1644. With 24 Mnps. Svo, 2ii. I 
(,u.l of print). Vol. 11. I644-164V- , 
Willi 31 M,i].s. Hvo. 241. Vol. III. I 
1647-1649 {i„ Ihcpr^si). I 

The Student's History of Eng- 1 
land. Illustrated under the | 
superinlenJence of St. John Hopk, 
Secrelary to the Societr of Ant>mia|-i<;&. 
Vol. I. B.C. ss— A.n.'iscx). wiio 17J ' 
llliuirntions. Cnjwn Svo, 41. Vol. II. 
1509-1689. with 96 Illusirations. Crixrn 
Bvo. 4f. Vol. III. (i6K9-l86s). Cron-n 



G'lF/Z.r. — An Encyclopasdia of 
Architecture. B>JoskphGwii.t, 

K.S.A. IllusUate.! wilh more tlua 17^0 
Engravinus on Wood. Svo. 521. bd. 

HAGGARD.— \Af& and its Author: 

an Es-iayin Verae. By Kll* Haguabk. 
With a Memoir bv H. Rli»:R Hachaed. 
and Portrail. Fc'p. Svo. 31. dd. 

ilAGGARD {II. Ridgr).~WORKS BY. 
She. With 32 lllusuaiions by M. 

GMEIFFENHACK^and C. H. M. Ke»i. 
Crown Svo. 31, 6^. 



aiRERXK^lt-'ORKS BY. , 

Ralph Hardcastle's Will. By , 

Ai.:Nm OiliEBNl!. Wiih Fronlispiccf. 
Cro«nSvo.5.. j 

Nigel Browning. Crown 8vo. 5^. 



GO^r.WA'.— Faust. A New Transla 

lion chiefly in Blank Veiao; wilh Inlro- 
duction and Noies. By James Anev 
Birds. Crown Svo. 6j. 

Faust. The Second Part. A New 

Translatioti in Verse. By JAME.S AUKV 
Birds. Crown Svo. 6i. 

I GREEIf.^The Works of Thomas 
HiU Green. Edited hy R. L. 
Nettleship. (3 vols.) Vols. I. and II. 
— Philosophical Works. Svo. 161. each. 

Vol. lll.~-Miscenanies. With Index to 
the three Volumes and Memoir. Svo. 111. 

The Witness of God and Faith : 

Two Lay Sermons. By T. H. Ghef.n. 

GREVILLE.—A Journal of the 
Reigns of King George IV., 
King William IV., and Queen 
Victoria. ByC.C. F.Gk: 



Edited by H. Kkkvi 
Svo. 61. each. 
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Maiwa's Revenge ; or. The War 

of the Little Haini. Cruu-n Svo. u. 
boards; tj. 6<f. clolh. 

Colonel Quaritch,V.C. .A, Novel, 

Crown Svo. 31. M. 
Cleopatra: being an Account of 

the Fall and Vengeance of Harmachii, 
the Royal Egypll.-io. With »9 ^'iill-page 
llluslralions by M. GrcilTcnliacen and 
K. Cnlou Woodville. Crown Svo. 31. W. 

Beatrice. A Novel. Or. Svo. 6s. 
Eric Brighteyes. With 17 Plates 

and 34 IllusiratioHs in the TcW by 
Lancelot Speed. Crowu Svo. it. 

IIAHOARI) nn-l iJA'C/. — The 
World's Desire. By H. Riukr 

HAiir.AKn and Anorew Lanu. Crown 
Svo. 6). 

HALI.IWELL-PfllLLIPP.-i —A 
Calendar of the Halliwell- 
Phillipps' collection of Shake- 
spearean Rarities formerly 
preserved at HolUngbury 
Copse, Brighton. Second 

Edition. Enlnrced by Ebskt K. 
BakKK, F.S.A. Svo. ids. 6d. 

HARRISOiV.— Myths of the Odys- 
sey in Art and Literature. 

Illustrated with Uiitline Drawings. Br 
JaneE. HAkkisos. Svo. 181. 

HARRISOX.— The Contemporary 
History of the French Revo- 
lution, compiled from the 'An nual 



Crown Svo. 31. 6rf, 
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HARTK (Bret).— WORKS BY, 

In the Carquinez Woods. Fcp. 

Svo, IS. boards ; 15. 6d. cloth. 

On the Frontier. i6mo. is. 

By Shore and Sedge. i6mo. is. 

I£ ART WIG (Dr,\— Works by. 
The Seaand its Living Wonders. 

With 1 2 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 8vo. 
lOf. 6rf. 

The Tropical World. With 8 

Plates and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo. los. 6d. 

The Polar World. With 3 Maps, 

8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo. los. (yd. 

The Subterranean World. With 

3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo. 105. 6d. 

The Aerial World. With Map, 

8 Plates and 60 Woodcuts. 8vo. lOi. 6d. 

^^AVELOCK. — Memoirs of Sir 
Henry Havelock, K.C.B. By 

John Clark Marshman. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. 

^J^ARN {W. Eilward).— Works BY. 
The Government of England: 

its Structure and its Development. 8vo. 
i6s. 

Tlie Aryan Household : its Struc- 
ture and its Development. An Introduc- 
tion to Comparative Jurisprudence. 8vo. 
1 6s. 

Historic towns. Edited by 

E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., and Rev. 
William Hunt, M.A. With Maps and 
Plans. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

Bristol. By Rev. W. Hunt. 
Carlisle. By Rev. Mandell Creigh- 

TON . 

Cinque Ports. By Montagu 

Burrows. 

Colchester. By Rev. E. L. Cutts. 

Exeter. By E. A. Freeman. 

London. By Rev. W. J. Loftie. 

Oxford. By Rev. C. W. Boase. 

^Vinchester. By Rev. G. W. Kit- 
chin, D.D. 

New York. By Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

Boston (U.S.). By Henry Cabot 
Lodge. 

York. By Rev. James Rains. 

Ifn Preparation, 



HODGSON {Sluidicorth H.).— WORKS 
BY. 

Time and Space : a Metaphysical 

Essay. 8vo. 165. 

The Theory of Practice : an 

Lthical Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo. 245. 

The Philosophy of Reflection : 

2 vols. 8vO. 215. 

Outcast Essays and Verse 
Translations. Essays : The 

Genius of De Quincey — l)e Quincey as 
Political Economist — The Supernatural 
in Eufjlish Poetry ; with Note on the 
True Symbol of Christian Union — Eng- 
lish Verse. Verse Translations : Nineteen 
Passages from Lucretius, Horace, Homer, 
&c. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

HOW ITT.— Visits to Remarkable 
Places, Old Halls, Battle- Fields, 

Scenes, illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poetry. By 
William Howitt. With 80 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 

HULL AH {John).— WORKS BY. 

Course of Lectures on the His- 
tory of Modern Music. 8vo. 

85. 6d. 

Course of Lectures on the Tran- 
sition Period of Musical His- 
tory. 8vo. I ox. 6d. 

HUME.'-Tht Philosophical Works 
of David Hume. Edited by T. 

H. Green and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 
8vo. 565. Or Separately, Essays, 2 vols. 
28i. Treatise of Human Nature. 2 vols. 
285. 

HUTCHINSON (Harace).— WORKS 
BY. 

Cricketing Saws and Stories. 

With rectilinear Illustrations by the 
Author. i6mo. is. 

Creatures of Circumstance: A 

Novel. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 255. 6d, 

Famous Golf Links. By Horace 

G. Hutchinson, Andrew Lang, H. S. 
C. EvERARD, T. Rutherford Clark, 
&c. With numerous Illustrations by F. 
P. Hopkins, T. Hodges, H. S. King, 
and from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 65. 

HUTH,— The Marriage of Near 
Kin, considered with respect to 

the Law of Nations, the Result of Ex- 
perience, and the Teachings of Biology. 
By Alfred H. Huth. Royal Svo. 215. 
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^OELOW (Jff).— WORKS BY. 
Poctkal Wocks. Vols. I. and 11. 
Ftp. 8«L IM. VoL III. Fq>u »TO. 51. 

Lyrical and other Poems. Se- 

tcdcd fmn the Wriliagi of Jejn 
Lhcclow. Fq>. Sro. at. U. dotb pUin ; 
3J. doth gilt. 

Very Young and Quite Another 
Story ; Two Stories. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
JASIESOy (iln.t_—iroRKS BY. 



KAbiscu (M. M.y— Works by. 

Kble Studies. Part I. The Pro^ 
pheocs of Baltam. 8to. ioi. W. Pin 

11. The Book of Jon»li. 8vo. lOJ. W. 

Commentaiy on the Old Testa- 
ment ; with a New Tcansladon. 
\'o\. I. Genesis, 81-0. tSs- or xliptT^ f« 
Ihe General Reader, I U. Vol. 11. ExodiU, 
151. or adapted '<>' the General Reaittt, 
lU. Vol.III. LeiilicDs. PutL iSl.« 
adjpteil for Ibe General Roder. is. 



Legends of the Madonna. The 

Viriiin Msty ai rc|ire«rittH in Sacred 
and L^cndary .\i1. Wiih 17 Elchings 
arvd 163 Woodcuts. I vol. Svo. loi. net. 

Legendsof the Monastic Orders. 

With 11 Etchings and SS Woodcuts. I 
vol. Svo. toi. net. | 

Histoiy of Our Lord. His T>*pes 

and Piecursora. Completed bji Lady 
EasTLaKe. With 11 f^ichings and iSi I 
Woodcnls. 1 vnls. Svo. 30J. net i 

[ JBFFERlESiWckani).— IVqrks 8V. \ 
Field and Hedgerow : last Essays. ' 

With Poilraii. Crown Svo. Ji. 6rf. 

The Story of My Heart: my 

Aolobiography. With Potlrajt and new 
Preface by C. J. Longman. Crown 
8»o. JJ. M. 

JEIVNINGS. — Ecclesia Anglicana. 

A Hiiturj of the Chuich of Christ in 
England, from the Eartintto the Pmeni 
Times. By the Rev. Aktuiir Chabi.es 
JENNISCS. M.A. Crown Svo. 7.. 6rf. 

jESSOP{G. H.).— Works by. 
Judge Ljmch : a Tale of the Cali- 

foroia Vineyards. Crown Svo. 6j. 

Gerald Ffrench's Friends. Cr. 

Svo. 6j. a coilection of Irish. American 
character sluites. 

JOHNSON.— The Patentee's Man- 
ual ; a Treatise on the I.aw and 
Practice of Letters Paieni. By J. John- 
son and J. H. Johnson, 8vo. ioj. 6J. 

JORDAN (Wmiam Lei'j/Uon).— The 
Standard of Value. ByWiLLi.Mn 

LttOMTON JOKDAN*. 8vO. 6s. 

JU&T/AVAiV.— The Institutes of 
Justinian ; Latin Text, chiefly 
that of Huschke, with English Introduc- 
tion. Translalion. Notes, and Summary. 
ByTHOMAsC. Sahi>a»s,M.A. Svo. i8i. 



KANT (Immanmi).— WORKS BY. 
Critique of Practical Reason, 
and other Works on the 

Theory of Ethics. Translated 
bv T. K, At.U.u, l-;,ri. \\ith Memoii. 
8vn. 1:1. ful. 

Introduction to Logic, and his 
Essay on the Mistaken Sub- 
tilty of the Four Figures. 

Translaicd by T. K. Abbott. Notts by 
S. T. Coleridge. Svo. 6s. 

KENDALL {Maij).— WoRKS BY. 
From a Garret. Crown 8vo. 5*. 
Dreams to Sell ; Poems. Fcp. 

' Such is Life ' : a Novel. Crown 
.ffKA'A'£Z>l'.— Pictures in Rhyme. 

By AKTHim Ci.AkK Krsnedv. V.nh 
4 Illustrations by MAt-iRIt-'K GllEl^t■E^- 

HAUEN. Crown Svo, 6s. 

jC/Z-L/CA'.— Handbook to Mill's 
System of Logic. By the Rev, 

A. H.KiLLlcK, M.A. Cto»n8v(\ 31. 6J. 

KNIGUT(E. F.).— Works by. 
The Cruise of the ' Alerte ' ; the 

Narrative of a Sc.irch for 1 rrasuie on the 
Desert Island of Trinida-!. With 2 Maps 
and 23 Illusttalions. Crown 8vo. los. 6rf. 

Save Me from my Friends: a 

Novel. Crown 8vo, 6j, 

LADD (Getirge T.).— WORKS BY. 

Elements of Physiological Psy- 
chology. 8vo. us. 

Outlines of Physiological Psy- 
chology. A Textbook of Menia.^ 
Science far AcaiJemies and ' 
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LANG {Andrew).^ WORKS BY. • ) 
Custom and Myth: Studies ofj 

Early Usage and Belief. With 15 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 71. 6(/. 

Books and Bookmen. With 2 

Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo. 65. 6d. 

Grass of Parnassus. A Volume 

of Selected Verses. Fqj. 8vo. 6s. 

Ballads of Books. Edited by 

Andrew Lang. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

The Blue Fairy Book Edited by 

Andrew Lang. With 8 Plates and 130 
Illustrations in the Text by H. J. Ford 
and G. P. Jacomb Hood. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

The Red Fairy Book. Edited by 

Andrew Lang. With 4 Plates and 96 
Illustrations in the Text by H. J. Ford 
and Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

LA VIGERIE.-^ardinBl Lavigerie ; 
and the African Slave Trade. ! 

8vo. 14s. 

^-4 r^^Z>.— Poems. By Nina F. 

Layard. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
L^CKY{W. E. //.).— WORKS BY. 

History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century. 8vo. Vols. 

I. & II. 1700-1760. 36s. Vols. III. 
&IV. 1760-1784. 36s. Vols. V.&VI. 
1784-1793- 36*. Vols. VII. & VIII. 
179,^-1800. 36s. 

The History of European Morals ' 
from Augustus to Charle- 
magne. 2 vols. Crown Svo. i6s. 

History of the Rise and Influ- , 
ence of the Spirit of Rational- ! 
ism in Europe. 2 vols. Crown | 

8vo. 1 6s. 

f^^ES and CLUTTERBUCK.—B. C. ! 

1887, A Ramble in British, 
Columbia. By J. A. Lees and 

W. J. Clutterbuck. With Map and 
75 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 6s. 

I 

^EGER.—A History of Austro- ; 
Hungary. From the Earliest ' 

Time to the year 1889. By Louis Leger. . 
With a Preface by E. A. Freeman, 
D.C.L. Crown Svo. los. 6d. \ 

CEWES.-^Tbe History of Philo- 
sophy, from Thales to Comte. 
By George Henry Lewes. 2 vols. 
Svo. 32s. 



LIDDELL.— The Memoirs of the 
Tenth Royal Hussars (Prince 
of Wales' Own) : Historical and 

Social. Collected and Arranged by 
Colonel R. S. Liddell, late Command- 
ing Tenth Royal If ussars. With Portraits 
and Coloureii Illustration. Imperial Svo. 
63s. 

LLOYD.— The Science of Agricul- 
ture. By F. J. Lloyd. Svo. 12s. 

LONGMAN {Fre^Jerick W.).— WORKS 
BY. 

Chess Openings. Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Frederick the Great and the 
Seven Years* War. Fcp. Svo. 

2s. 6d. 

Longman's Magazine. Published 

Monthly. Price Sixpence. 
Vols, I -16.. Svo. price 5s. each. 

Longmans' New Atlas. Political 

and Physical. For the Use of Schools 
and Private Persons. Consisting of 40 
Quarto and 16 Octavo Maps and Dia- 
grams, and 16 Plates of Views. Eldited 
by Geo. G. Chisholm, M.A., B.Sc. 
Imp. 4to. or Imp. 8vu. 12s. bd. 

LOUDON {J. C.).— WORKS BY. 

Encyclopaedia of Gardening. 

With 1000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

Encyclopaedia of Agriculture: 

the I>aying-out, Improvement, and 



Management of Landed Property. With 
1 100 WotKlculs. Svo. 2 IS. 

Encyclopaedia of Plants; the 

Specific Character, &c., of all Plants found 
in Great Britain. With 12,000 Wood- 
cuts. Svo. 42J. 

LUBBOCK.-Tht Origin of Civil- 
isation and the Primitive Condi- 
tion of Man. By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations 
in the Text. Svo. iSs. 

LYALL.— The Autobiography of a 
Slander. By Edna Lvall, Author 

of * Donovan,* &c. Fcp. Svo. is. sewed. 

LYDE.— An Introduction to An- 
cient History : being a Sketch of 

the History of Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Greece, and Rome. With a Chapter on 
the Development of the Roman Empire 
into the Powers of Modem Europe. By 
Lionel W. Lyde, M.A. With 3 
Coloured Maps. Crown Svo. 3s. 
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I UACAV LAY {Lu,:l\— WORKS. OF. , 
Complete Works of Lord Ma- 
caulay : 

l-ibrnry E.lilioii, 8 vols. 8vci. /; 51. ! 

Cnhioct Ediiiim. 16 vols. Po,i Sv,.. £4 .61. 

History of England from the 
Accession of James the 
Second : 

Popular Edflion, I vols. Crown 8vo. 51. 
Sludent'i Edilion, z vols. Crown Svo. 111. 
People's Edition, 4 vols. Crown Bvo. i6i. 
Cabinet Edilion, 8 vols. Posl Svo. 481. 
Library Kditiim. 5 vnU. Svo. /"4. 

Critical and Historical Essays, 
with Lays of Ancient Rome, 

Popular Edilion, Crown Svo. is. 6ii. 
Amhorised Fjliiion, Crown Bvo. 21. 6d, 01 

3J. 6rf. gilt edges- 
Critical and Historical Essays : 

Sludenl's Edilion, i vol. Crowo Svo. 61. 
People's Edilion, 2 vols. Crown Svo, 8j. 
Trevelynn EdJliun, I vols. Crown Svo. 91. 
Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. Posl Svo. 24J. 
Library Edilion. 3 voU. Svn. 36s. 
Essas^S which niay be had separately 

price 6d. ench Mwed, ti, each cloth : 
Addison and Wnlpole. 
Fredericit ihe Great. 
Croker's Boswell's Johnson. 
Hallam's Const ilnli on nl History. 
Warren Hustings. [3d. sewed, 6ii cloth.) 
The Enrl of Chatham (Two Es»yi). 
Ranke and Glaflstiine. 
Milton and Machiavclli. 
Lord Bacon. 
Lord Clive. 
Lord Hymn, and The Comic Dramatisls c 

the Restoiatlon. 



The Essay on Warren Hastings annotated 

by S. Hales, h. 6d. 
The Essay on Lord Clivc annotated by H. 

COUKTHOPE HOWKN, M.A,, 21. M. 

Speeches : 



People'. 



Ill, Cro 



Lays of Ancient Rome, &c. 

Illustrated by G. Scharf. Kcp. 4I0. ic 
~ Bijou Edilion 



s. 6d. gilt lop. 



- Pop.1; 



Edition, 



Fcp. 410. M, sewed, 11. cloth. 
lUuslrated by J. R. Weguelin, Crown 8vd 

31. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Cabinet Edition, Tost Svo. 31. 6d. 
Annotated Edition, Fcp. Svo. 11. sewed 

II. 6d. cloth. 



Miscellaneous Writings: 

People's Edition, i vol. Crown Svo. 41. 6d. 
Library Edilion, 1 vols. 8vo. 111. 

Miscellaneous Writings and 
Speeches : 

Popular Edition, I vol. Crown Svo. u. U. 



Siudeoi 


Edilio 


,in 1 vol. Crown 8 


p. fit 


Calnnet 


Editio 


, includine Indian 


IVtiil 




Ancient Home, and Ml>- 


cellan 


ous Poe 


nis, 4 voU. P<«l 8>o 


241. 



Selections from the Writings 
of Lord Macaulay. Edited. 

with Oucasional Nules, by tiie Right Hon. 



The Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay. By the Right Hon. 
Sir C. O. THKvaLVAN, Ban. : 

Popular Edilion, 1 vol. Crown 8vo. is. W. 

Student's Edition, I vol. Crown Svo. 61. 

Cabinet Edition, t vfls. Post ^vo. tit. 

Liiirnry Edition, a voli. Svo. 364. 

MACDONALD {G<:o.).— WORKS BY. 
Unspoken Sermons. Three 

Series. Crown Svo. 31. 6.(. each. 

The Miracles of Our Lord. 

Cromi Svn. 3s. bd. 

A Book of Strife, in the Form 
of the Diary of an Old Soul: 

MACFAinsEN. -Lectures on Har- 
mony. By Sir t;. .\. Macf.ihiien, 

MA CKA IL. — SelectEpigramsfrom 
the Greek Anthology. Editctj, 

with a Revised Text, Introdiiclion, 1'nuis< 

lation, and Notes, by J. W. MacKaiL. 

M.A. Svo. iGi. 

MACLEOD {Haii-n O.).— Works by 

The Elements of Banking. 

Croivii Sio. 3J. b.i. 

The Theory and Practice of 
Banking. Vol. I. Svo. m- 

Vol. 11, 141. 

The Theory of Credit. 8to. 

Vol. I. 7J. td.-. Vol. H. Part L4J. 6J.i 
Vol. II. Part II. lOi, 6rf. 

.M'CVLLOCH.—lht Dictionary of 
Commerce and Commercial Na\i- 

pilion of the laic J. R. McCulLOCH- 
Svu. with II Maps and 30 Chans. 631- 
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MA C VISF., — Sixty-Three Years' 

Angling, from the Mountain 
Slriamlcl li> ihe Miglny Tay. I)y John 
MacVINK. Crown fivu. Icu. 6./. 

iiALMESBUIiT.^memoiTZ of an 
Ex-Minister. By the Earl of 

MALMhSHLKv. CmwnSva. 71, 6//. 

MANUALS OF CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHY {Stmnhurst 

Logic. By Richard F. Claukb, 
S.J. C™.>n8v„.5.. 

First Principles of Knowledge. 

By John K.lKaBV, S.J. Cmw,> Svo. 5^. 

Moral Philosophy {Ethics and 
Natural Law). By Joseph Rick- ' 

AUY, S.J. Crown Svo. 51.. I 

General Metaphysics. By John 

KlCKAUV, S.J. Crown Svo. 5.. 

Psychology. By Mich.\el Mahkr, 

S.J. Ci.i'.--. Svii. 6j. 6./. 

Matural Theology, By Behnabd 

Ll.iKiiLihi!, S.J, Crown Svo. 63. 61/. 

A Manual of Political Economy. 

By C. b. DtVAS, fc>q., M.A.. ExamLner 
in Poliiicnl Economy m ihe Hoynl Uni- 
venity of Ireland. 61. &f, [In preparation. 

MARTINEA U(Jamtv).— IVORKS BY. 

Hours of Thought on Sacred 

Things. Two \'olumi?.s of Ser- 



,. 71. 6,; 



each. 



Endeavours after the Christian 
Life. Discourses. Cr, Svo. 71. 6rf. 
The Seat of Authority in Re- 
ligion. Svo. 14s. 
Essays, Reviews, and Ad- 
dresses. 4 vols. Crown Svo. 
7j. 6.1. each. 
I. Peisorui ■- PoU- , III. Theologic.-il : 

Ileal. PhilosDpliical. 

II. EcclesraatiCBt : IV. Academical : 

liUlorical. I Rcligioui. 

[In course a/ J-nblicalion. 

MASON.— Tht Steps of the Sun: 

Diily ReaJJnpi of Prose. Selected by 
Agnes Maso.n. ifimo. 31. fiil. 

MATTHEWS (Bmm/er). — IVoRKS 
BY. 
A Family Tree, and other Stories. 

Crown Svo. 6t. 
Pen and Ink : Papers on Subjects 



MAUNDERS TREASURIES. 
Biographical Treasury. With 

Suppltmein broughl down <o i 
Hev. JAS. Woiin. Kcp. Svo. 61. 

Treasury of Natural History; 

or, Popnlnr Di^iionofy of Zoology. '" 
Svo. with 500 Woodeiils, 6j. 

Treasury of Geography, Physical, 

Historicnl, Descripiive, and Poliiicnl. 
Wiih 7 Maps and 16 Plales. Fcp. Svo. 91. 

Scientific and Literary Trea- 
sury, i'"ci). Svu. 6(. 

Historical Treasury: Outlin 

Uniier>al Hislory, Squrale Hisloi 
all Nalion-. Fcp. 3vo. 6i. 

Treasury of Knowledge and 
Library of Reference. Com- 
prising an English Diclionary and Gra 
mar, UnivennI Gueilecr, Classii 
Dictionary, Chronology, Low Dicliona 
&c. Fcp. Svo. 6j. 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge. By the Rev. J. AviiK, M.-A. 

Wivh s Mnps, 15 Plates, ami 30c "■ ' 
cms. Fcp. Bvo. 6j. 

The Treasury of Botany. 

Edited by J. LrNnLKV, F.R.S., and 
T. MooKE. F.L.S. With 174 Woodciilt 
.•vndloSleel Plates. 2 vols. Fcp. Svo. :;i, 

MAX MULLEI! {F-l—UORKS liY. 
Selected Essays on Language, 
Mythology and Religion. 

2 vuls. Cr.iwn S.n. 161. 

Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 161. 
The Science of Language* 



Three Lectures on the Science 
of Language and its Place in 
General Education, delivered 

at the Oxford University E.xterisiun 
Mecliiij;. 1SS9. Crown Svo. 31. 

Hibbert Lectures on the Origin 
and Growth of Religion, as 

illu:.tiiitecl l)y Ihe Keligions of India. 
Crown Svo. 7s. 6.f. 

Introduction to the Science of 
Religion; Four Lectures delivered 

at llie Koyol Institution. CrownSvo. 71. 6,i. 
[Onlin,,:,! on mxt p<.g.. 
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\ MAX MULLER (F.).— IVORKS BY.- 
continutd. 
Natural Religion. The Gifford 

Leclures, delivered before ihe University 
of Glasgow in 188H. Crown Svu. IO>. hd. 

Physical Religion. The Gifford 

Lectures, delivered Kefore ihe University 
of Glisgoiv in 1890. Crown 8vo. lOi. 6rf, 

The Science of Thought. 8vo. 

Three Introductory Lectures on 
the Science of Thought, Sva 

IS. b.i. 

Biographies of Words, and the 
Home of the Aryas. Crown 

A Sanskrit Grammar for Be- 

finners. New and Abridged 
dilion. Ily A. A. MAcUo^Bt-L. Or. 

Jf^r.— The Constitutional His- 
tory of England since the Ac- 

ces>iuii uf Geurge 111. [760-1870. By 
ihe Riehl Han. Sir TllDMAS EiUKlNf! 
Mav, K.C.B. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 181. 

: MEADE {L. T.).— WORKS BY. 

The O'Donnells of Inchfawn. 

With Fronlispiete l.y A. ChaseMoKk. 
Crown Svo. 61. 

Daddy's Boy. With Illustrations. 



Deb and the Duchess. With 

lllusLralions by M. E. EiiWARiiS. Crown 

House of Surprises. With Illus- 

irations by Eihth M. Scannei.L. Cr. 
Svo. 3J. 6d. 



MELVILLE (0. J. White).— NOVELS 

BY. Crown Bvo. 11. eacfa. boardi: 11. 
bd. each, flolh. 

The Gladiators. Ilolmby House- 

The Inlerpreter. Kale Covenlry. 

Gowi for Nolhing. Digby Grand. 

The Queen's Marieii. , General Boance. 

MENDEL.'iSOtiN.^Thc Letters of 
Felix Mendelssohn. Translated 



byl. 



yW.M 



MERlVALKCnr Very R^r. Clt^.).- 
H'ORKS B Y. 

History of the Romans under 
the Empire. Cabinet Edition, 

» V0I5. Crown 8vQ. 481. 
Popular Edition, 8 vols. Crown Svo. y. fid. 

The Fallof the Roman Republic: 

a Short Hislory of ihe Uil Ccniurvirf 
iheConimoimvallh. iinio. 71. M. 

General History of Rome from 

i!.c.753tO A.I.. 476. Cr. Svo, 7J.6rf. 
The Roman Triumvirates. ^Vith 

Maps. Kcp. Svri. 21. 6./. 

MiLES.— The Correspondence of 
William Augustus Miles on 
the French Revolution, 1789- 
1817. Edited by the Rev. Charlbs 

PoPHAM Miles, M.A. i vols. 8vo. 3*1. 

jlf/i,/,.— Analysis of the Pheno- 
mena of the Human Mind. 



;yjA; 



; vok. 



MEATH (The E.<rl f,f).— Works BY. 
Social Arrows : Reprinted .\rlicles 

on various Social Subjects. Cr. Bvo. JJ. 

ProsperiQf or Pauperism ? 

Fhyiieal, Industrial, and Technical 
Training. (Ediled by ihe Earl of 
Meath.) KV0.5J. 



MILL {John Htuarl).— Works by. 
Principles of Political Economy. 

Library Edition, j vols, 8vo. 30J. 
People's Edilioo, i vols. Crown 8vo. 51. 

A System of Logic. Cr. Svo. 5/. 
On Liberty. Cro«n 8vo. is. V- 
On Representative Government 

Ctoivii Mko. a. 

Utilitarianism. Svo. 51, 

Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton's Philosophy. Svo, 

Nature, the Utility of Religion, 
and Theism. Three Essays. 8vo. 
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A£CLESWORTH (Mrs.),— WORKS 
BY. 

Marrying: and Giving: in Mar- 
riage : a Novel. Illustrated. Fcp. 

Svo. 25. 6d. 

Silverthoms. Illustrated. Crown 

8vo. 55. 

The Palace in the Garden. Illus- 
trated. Crown Svo. 55. 

The Third Miss St. Quentin. 

Crown Svo. 6s. 

Neig:hbours. Illustrated. Crown 

Svo. 6s. 

The Story of a Spring: Morning:, 

&c. Illustrated. Crown Svo. 55. 

A^OON.— The Kin^s Eng:lish. By 

G. Washington Moon. Fcp. Svo. 
3s. 6d. 

-W^OOi^A'.— Dante and his Early 
Biographers. By Edward 

MoOKE, D.D., Principal of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. Crovra Svo. 4s. 6rf. 

^'^iULHALL.^History of Prices 
since the Year 1850. By 

Michael G. Mulhall. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

^UMDOCK.^Tbt Reconstruction 
of Europe: a Sketch of the 

Diplomatic and Military History of Con- 
tinental Europe, from the Rise to the 
Fall of the Second PVench Empire. By 
Henry Murdock. Crown Svo. 9s. 

^^URRAY.—K Dang:erous Cats- 
paw: a Story. By David Christie 
Murray and Henry Murray. Crown 
Svo. 25. td. 

^VRRAY and HERMAN.— "Wild 
Darrie: a Story. By Christie 

Murray and Henry Herman. Crown 
Svo. 2s. boards; 2s. 6J. cloth. 

^'^A.NSEN.— The First Crossing of 
Greenland. By Dr. Fridtjof 

Nansen. With 5 Maps, 12 Plates, and 
150 Illustrations in the Text. 2 vols. 
Svo. 36s. 

^"^ A PIER— The Life of Sir Joseph 
Napier, Bart., Ex-Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland. By Alex. 

Charles Ewald, F.S.A. With Por- 
trait. Svo. 15s. 



NAPIER.— The Lectures, Essays, 
and Letters of the Rig:ht Hon. 
Sir Joseph Napier, Bart, late 

Lord Chancellor of Ireland. Svo. 12s. 6</. 

NESBir.-'LeZMes of Life: Verses. 

By E. Ni-ISBIT. Crown Svo. 5s. 

NEWMAN.— The Letters and Cor- 
respondence of John Henry 

Newman during his Life in the 
English Church. With a brief Autobio- 
graphical Memoir. .Arranged and Edited 
by Anne Mozley. With Portraits. 2 
vols. Svo. 30s. net. 

NEWMAN {Card! mil).— Works BY. 

Apolo£:ia pro Viti Sua. Cabinet 

Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. Cheap Edition, 
Crown Svo. 3s. 6rf. 

Sermons to Mixed Cong:reg:a- 
tions. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Sermons on Various Occasions. 

Crown Svo. 6s. 

The Idea of a University defined 
and illustrated. Cabinet Edition, 

Crown Svo. 7s. Cheap Edition, Crown 
Svo. 3s. bd. 

Historical Sketches. 3 vols. Cr. 

Svo. 6s. each. 

The Arians of the Fourth Cen- 
tury. Cabinet Edition, Crown 

Svo. 6s. Cheap Edition, Cr. Svo. 3s. td. 

Select Treatises of St. Athan- 

asius in Controversy with the 

Arians. F'reely Translated. 2 vols. Cr. 
Svo. 1 5 J. 

Discussions and Arg:uments on 
Various Subjects. Cabinet 

Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. Cheap Edition, 
Crown Svo. 3s. 6<f. 

An Essay on the Development 
of Christian Doctrine. Cabinet 

Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. Cheap Edition, 
Crown Svo. 3s. 6d, 

Certain Difficulties felt by An- 
g:licans in Catholic Teaching: 
Considered. Cabinet Edition, 

Vol. L, Crown Svo. 7s. M. ; Vol. II., Cr. 
Svo. 5s. (hI. Cheap Edition, 2 vols. Cr. 
Svo. ^5. 6d. each. 

[Continued on next page. 
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KEWMAN (Curdinfd),— WORKS BY, 
— continued. 

The Via Media of the Anglican 

Church, illustrated in lectures, 
&c. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 65. each. 

Essays, Critical and Historical. 

Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 125. 
Cheap Edition, 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 75. 

Essays on Biblical and on Ec- 
clesiastical Miracles. Cabinet 

Edition, Crown 8vo. 65. Cheap Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6<f. 

Tracts, i. Dissertatiunculae. 2. On 

the Text of the Seven Epistles of St. 
Ignatius. 3. Doctrinal Causes of Arian> 
isro. 4. ApoUinarianism. 5. St. Cyril's 
Formula. 6. Ordo de Tempore. 7. 
Douay Version of Scripture. Crown 8vo. 
8s. 

An Essay in Aid of a Grammar 

of Assent. Cabinet Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 75. 6 J. Cheap Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 3s. M. 

Present Position of Catholics in 

England. Crown 8vo. 75. dd, 

Callista : a Tale of the Third Cen- 
tury. Cabinet Edition, Crown 8vo. 65. 
Cheap Edition, Croun 8vo. 35. td. 

Loss and Gain : a Tale. Cabinet 

P^dition, Crown 8vo. 65. Cheap Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 3s. bd. 

The Dream of Gerontius. i6mo. 

6r/. sewed, is. cloth. 

Verses on Various Occasions. 

Cabinet Kdilion, Crown Svo. 6s. Cheap 
Edition, Crown Svo. 3s. bd. 

*,* For Cardinal Newman's other Works 
see Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s Catalogue 
of Theological IVorks. 

N on Rl.S.— Mrs. Fenton: a Sketch. 

By W. E. Nor R IS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
yORTON {Charh's L.),— WORKS BY. 

Political Americanisms : a Glos- 
sary of Terms and Phrases Current at 
J^ifferent Periods in American Politics. 
Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

A Handbook of Florida. With 

49 Maps and Plans. Fcp. Svo. 5s. 

a BRIEX.— When we were Boys: 

a Novel. By VVilijam O'Brien, M.P. 
Cabinet Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. Cheap 
Edition, Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 






OLIPHANT {Mrs.y-^NOVELS BY, 
Madam. Cr. 8vo. is, bds. ; i^. 6d, cl — 
In Trust* Cr. 8vo. is. bds.; is.6d,c\. 
Lady Car: the Sequel of a Life. 

Crown Svo. 2s, td. 

OMAN.— A History of Greece firoi 
the Earliest Times to th( 
Macedonian Conquest. By C. ^ 

\V. C. Oman, M.A., F.S.A. Wit 
Maps and Plans. Crown Svo. 45. 6^. 



aREILLY.—YLMrs^eizh Dene: 

Talc. By Mrs. O'Reilly. lUustrat 
by M. Ellen Edwards. Cr. Svo. 55. 

PA UL. — Principles of the Histo 
of Language. By Herman 

Paul. Translated by H. A. Stron 
Svo. I05. 6d, 



PAYN (James).— Novels by. 
The Luck of the Darrells. C ^=: 

Svo. 15. boards ; is, 6d, cloth. 

Thicker than Water. Crown 8v»i^ - 

15. boards ; is. 6d. cloth. 
PEERING {Sir Philip).— WORKS BT 

Hard Knots in Shakespeari^ 

8vo. /S. bd. 

The * Works and Days * of Mosei '^ 

Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

PHILLIP PS- WOLLEY.—Sm,^ : 

Legend of the Lone Mountain. By <^^ 
Phillipps-Wolley. With 13 Illusti 
tions by H. G. Willi nk. Cr. Svo. 6s. 



POLE.— The Theory of the M( 
dern Scientific Game of Whis*^-? 

liy \V. Pole, F.R.S. Fcp. Svo. 2s. (xi 



POLLOCK.— The Seal of 

a Novel. By Lady Pollock and V 
H. Pollock. Crown Svo. 6s. 

POOLA;— Cookery for the Diabetii 

By W. H. and Mrs. Poole. With Pr 
face by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. Svo. 2s. td. 



PRENDERGAST. — Ireland, fro: 
the Restoration to the Revoh 
tion, 1660-1690. By John P. I^rf^ ^^ 

DERGAST. Svo. 5S. 
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RINSEP,—V\T^mt : a Tale of One 

Hundred Years Ago. By Val Prinsrp, 
A.R.A. 3 vols. Crown ovo. 25s. 6<f. 

ROCTOR {R. A,).— IVORAS BY. 
Old and New Astronomy. 12 

Parts, 2s. 6d. each. Supplementary Sec- 
tion, IS. Complete in i vol. 4to. 3&s. 
[In course of publication. 

The Orbs Around Us ; a Series of 

Essays on the Moon and Planets, Meteors 
and Comets. With Chart and Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. $s. 

Other Worlds than Ours ; The 

Plurality of Worlds Studied under the 
Light of Recent Scientific Researches. 
With 14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 55. 

The Moon ; her Motions, Aspects 

Scenery, and Physical Condition. With 
Plates, C harts, Woodcuts, &c. Cr.8vo.5j. 

Universe of Stars; Presenting 

Researches into and New Views respect- 
ing the Constitution of the Heavens. 
With 22 Charts and 22 Diagrams. 8vo. 
los. 6d. 

Larger Star Atlas for the Library, 

in 12 Circular Maps, with Introduction 
and 2 Index Pages. Folio, 155. or Maps 
only, 1 2 J. 6d. 

The Student's Atlas. In Twelve 

Circular Maps on a Uniform Projection 
and one Scale. 8vo. $s. 

New Star Atlas for the Library, 

the School, and the Observatory, in 12 
Circular Maps. Crown 8vo. 55. 

Lig^ht Science for LeisureHours. 

Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. 55. each. 

Chance and Luck ; a Discussion of 

the Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, 
Lotteries, and the Fallacies of Gambling, 
&c. Crown 8vo. 2j. boards ; 25. 6d. cloth. 

Studies of Venus-Transits. With 

7 Diagrams and 10 Plates. 8vo. 51. 

Mow to Play Whist : with the 
Laws and Etiquette of Whist 

Crown 8vo. 35. td. 

Home Whist: an Easy Guide to 

Correct Play. i6mo. 15. 

The Stars in their Seasons. 

An Easy Guide to a Knowledge of the 
Star Groups, in 12 Maps. Roy. 8vo. 51. 



PROCTOR (R. A,).— WORKS BY. 
— continued. 

Star Primer. Showing the Starry 

Sky Week by Week, in 24 Hourly Maps. 
Crown 4to. 25. 6^. 

The Seasons pictured in 48 Sun- 
Views of the Earth, and 24 

Zodiacal Maps, &c. Demy 4to. 55. 

Strength and Happiness. With 

9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5/. 

Strength : How to get Strong and 

keep Strong, with Chapters on Rowing 
and Swimming, Fat, Age, and the Waist. 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

Rough Ways Made Smooth. 

Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 

Our Place Among Infinities. A 

Series of Essays contrasting our Little 
Abotle in Space and Time with the Infi- 
nities around us. Crown Svo. 55. 

The Expanse of Heaven. Essays 

on the \Vonders of the Firmament. Cr. 
Svo. 55. 

The Great Pyramid, Observa- 
tory, Tomb, and Temple. 

With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 55. 

Pleasant Ways in Science. Cr. 

Svo. 55. 

Myths and Marvels of Astro- 
nomy. Crown Svo. 5X. 

Nature Studies. By Grant Allen, 

A. Wilson, T. Foster, E. Clodd, and 
R. A. pROCroR. Crown Svo. 55. 

Leisure Readings. By E. Clodd, 

A. Wilson, T. Foster, A. C. Ranyard, 
and R. A. Proctor. Crown Svo. 55. 

PRYCE. — Th^ Ancient British 
Church: an Historical Essay. 

By John Pryce, M.A. Crown Svo. ds. 

RAN SOME.— The: Rise of Consti- 
tutional Government in Eng- 
land: being a Series of Twenty 

Lectures on the History of the English 
Constitution delivered to a Popular 
Audience. By Cyril Ransome, M.A. 
Crown Svo. 65. 

RAWLINSON.—Th^ History of 
Phoenicia. By George Rawlin- 

SON, M.A., Canon of Canterbury, &c. 
With numerous Illustrations. Svo. 241. 
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BEA DER.— Rchots of Thought: 

a Medley of Verse. Bv Emily E. 
Reader. Fcp. 8vo. 55. cloth, gill top. 

liENDLEavd NORM AN,— The Inns 
of Old Southwark, and their 

Associations. By William Rkndle, 
F.R.C.S., and Philip Norman, F.S.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. Roy.8vo.285. 

RIBOT, -The Psychology of At- 
tention. ByTH.RiBOT. Crown 

8vo. 3s. 

RICH.— A Dictionary of Roman 
and Greek Antiquities. With 

2000 Woodcuts. By A. RiCH. Crown 
8vo. ys. td. 

RICHARDSON.— national Health. 

Abridged from * The Health of Nations '. 
A Review of the Works of Sir Edwin 
Chadwick, K.C.B. By Dr. B. W. 
Richardson. Crown, 45. 6d. 

RILEY.— Athos; or, the Mountain 
of the Monks. By Athelstan Riley, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. With Map and 29 
Illustrations. 8vo. 215. 

RILE K— Old-Fashioned Roses : 

Poems. By James Whitcomb 
Riley. i2mo. 55. 

ROBERTS.— Greek the Language 
of Christ and His Apostles. 

By Al.F.XANDKR RoHKR IS, D.I). 8vo. i8j. 

ROi^ET. A History of the 'Old 
Water-Colour' Society (now 

the K0y.1l Society of Painters in Water- 
Colour>). With Bio^rapliical Notices of 
its Older and all its Deceased Members 
and .Vssociates. liyJoHN Lewis Rocjet, 
M.A. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 425. 

/20(t^7.— Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases. Classified 

and Ananj^ed so as to facilitate the Ex- 
pression of Ideas. Hy Pktkr M. Ro(;kt. 
Crown 8vo. I05. 6^/. 

RONALDS, — The Fly - Fisher's 
Entomology. By Alfred 

Ronalds. With 20 Coloured Plates. 
8vo. 14S. 

ROSSETTL--A Shadow of Dante : 

being an Essay towards studyint; Himself, 
his World, .md his Pilgrima«^e. By Marl\ 
Francksca Rossetti. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. icxs. 6d. 



RUSSELL.— A Life of Lord John 
Russell (Earl Russell, K.G.). 

By Spen'CER Walpole. With 2 Por- 
traits. 2 vols. 8vo. 365. Cabinet Edition, 
2 vols. Cri)wn 8vo. 12s. 

SEEBOHM (Frederic).— WORKS BY > 

The Oxford Reformers— -JobJa 
Colet, Erasmus, and Thom^i-S 

More ; a History of their Fello"^^- 

Work. 8vo. 145. 

The English Village Conmi-v^- 

nity Examined in its Relations Yo 
the Manorial and Tribal Systems, &c. 13 
Maps and Plates. 8vo. 165. 

The Era of the Protestsu^t 

Revolution. With Map. Fcirrp. 
8vo. 2j. 6d. 



SEWELL.—Stoms and Tales, 

Elizabeth M. Sewkll. Crown 8 
15. 6d. each, cloth plain ; 25. td. ea 
cloth extra, gilt edges : — 

Amy Herbert. Laneton Parsonage 

The Earl's Daughter. Ursula. 
The Experience of Life. \ Gertrude. 



AGlimpse of theWorld. 
Cleve Hall. 
Katharine Ashton. 
Margaret Percival. 



Ivors. 
Home Life. 
After Life. 



SHAKESPEARE. — Bowdle=^_J 
Family Shakespeare. \ V 

8vo. With 36 Woodcuts, 145. or ir "^ 

vols. Fcp. 8vo. 215. 

Outline of the Life of Shalc== 
speare. By J. O. Halliwei 

Pim.LlPPS. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. £l \s. 

A Calendar of the Halliwei 
Phillipps' Collection of Shak« 
spearean Rarities Formei 

Preserved at Ilollingbury Cop,>e, Hricrhn 
Enlarged by Ernkst E. Baker, F.S. 
8vo. I as. 6f/. 

Shakespeare's True Life. 

James Walter. With 500 Ilhiiiratio 
Imp. 8vo. 2 IS. 

The Shakespeare Birthd* 
Book. By Mary F. Dunba 

32mo. IS. 6^/. cloth. With Pholograp _ 
;2mo. 5s. Drawinp-Koom Edition, w "« '' 
Photographs, Fcp. 8vo. los. 6d. 

SHORT.— Sketch of the Histo:r7 
of the Church of Englasnflf 

to the Revolution of 1688. By T. '^' 
Short, D.D. Crown 8vo. ys. 6d. 
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3il¥er Library (The).— -Crown 8vo. 

price 35. 6d. each volume. 

Eiplit Years in Ceyloa By Sir S. W. 
Baker. With 6 Illustrations. 

Rifle and Hound in Ceylon. By Sir S. 
W. Baker. With 6 Illustrations. 

A Vojage in the < Sunbeam '. With 66 
Illustrations. By Lady Brassey. 

Story of Creation: a Plain Account of 
Evolution. By Edward Clodd. With 
77 Illustrations. 

Micah Clarke. A Tale of Monmouth*s 
Rebellion. By A. Conan Doyle. 

Cesar : a Sketch. By James A. Froude. 

Short Studies on Great Subjects. By 
James A. Froude. 4 vols. 

The Two Chiefs of Dunboy: an Irish 
Romance of the I^ast Century. By James 
A. Froude. 

Thomas Carlyle : a History of his Life. 
By J. A. Froude. 1 795-1835. 2 vols. 
1834- 1 8 18. 2 vols. 

Ufe of the Duke of Wellington. By the 
Rev. G. R. Gleig. With Portrait. 

Allan Quatermain. By H . Rider H aggard . 
With 20 Illustrations. 

Cleopatra. By H. Rider Haggard. With 
29 Full-page Illustrations. 

Colonel Quaritch, V.C. : a Tale of Country 
Life. By li. Rider Haggard. 

She : A History of Adventure. By II. 
Rider Haggard. 32 Illustrations. 

Visits to Remarkable Places. By Wm. | 
Howitt. 80 Illustrations. I 

Field and Hedg^erow. Last Essays of ! 
Richard Jefferies. With Portrait. 

The Story of My Heart : My Autobio- 
graphy. By Richard Jefferies. 

The Elements of Banking^. By Henry 
D. Macleod. 

Memoirs of Major-General Sir Henry 
Havelock. By J. Clark Marshman. 

History of tiie Romans under the £m- 

gire. By the Very Rev. Charles Merivale. 
vok. 

An Essay in Aid of a Grammar of 
Assent By Cardinal Newman. 

An Essay on the Development of Chris- 
tian Doctrine. By Cardinal Newman. 

Apolog^ia Pro Vitft Sua. By Cardinal 
Newman. 

Callista: a Tale of the Third Century. 
By Cardin.-^l Newman. 



Silver Libraxy l^h^).— continued. 

Certain Difficulties felt by Anglicans 
in Catiiolic Teaching Considered. By 

Cardinal Newman. 2 vols. 

Discussions and Arguments on Various 
Subjects. By Cardinal Newman. 

Essays, Critical, and Historical. By 

Cardinal Newman. 2 vols. 

Essays on Biblical and Ecclesiastical 
Miracles. By Cardinal Newman. 

Loss and Gain : a Tale. By Cardinal 
Newman. 

Parochial and Plain Sermons. By 
Cardinal Newman. 8 vols. 

Selection, adapted to the Seasons of 
the Ecclesiastical Year, from the 
• Parochial and Plain Sermons '. By 
Cardinal Newman. 

The Arians of the Fourth Century. By 
Cardinal Newman. 

The Idea of a University defined and 
Illustrated. By Cardinal Newman. 

Verses on Various Occasions. By 

Cardinal Newman. 

Familiar History of Birds. By Edward 
Stanley, D.D. 160 Illustrations. 

Out of Doors. Original Articles on Prac- 
tical Natural History. By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood. II Illustrations. 

Petland Revisited. By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood. With 33 Illustrations. 

Strange Dwellings : a Description of the 
Habitations of Animals. By the Rev. J. 
G. Wood. With 60 Illustrations. 

SMITH {Gregonfy—Fn Angelico, 
and other Short Poems. By GREGORY 
Smith. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6</. 

SMITH {B, Boiftc(frfh).— Carthage 
and the Carthagenians. By 

R. BoswoRTH Smith, M.A. Maps, 
Plans, &c. Crown 8vo. 65. 

Sophocles. Translated into English 
Verse. By Robert Whitelaw, M.A., 
Assistant- Master in Rugby School ; late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 85. 6a. 

STANLEY.^A Familiar History 
of Birds. By E. Sianley, D.D. 

With 160 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 35. 6rf. 
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STEEL (J. H,),^ WORKS BY, 

A Treatise on the Diseases of 
the Dog"; being a Manual of 

Canine Pathology. Especially adapted 
for the Use of Veterinary Practitioners 
and Students. 88 Illustrations. 8vo. 
I05. td, 

A Treatise on the Diseases of 

the Ox ; being a Manual of 

Bovine Pathol' gy. Especially adapted for 
the use of Veterinary Practitioners and 
Students. 2 Plates and 117 Woodcuts. 
8vo. 15s. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of 
the Sheep; being a Manual of 

Ovine Pathology. Especially adapted 
for the use of Veterinary Practitioners 
and Students. With Coloured Plate and 
99 Woodcuts. 8vo. 125. 

STEPHEN.— Rssays in Ecclesi- 
astical Biography. By the 

Right Hon. Sir J. Stkphen. Crown 
8vo. 75. td. 

STEPHENS.— A History of the 
French Revolution. By H. 

Morse Stephens, Balliol College, 
Oxford. 3 vdIs. 8vo. Vol. I. 185. Ready. 

Vol, II. in the press. 

STE VENSON {Roht. Lonh).— WORKS 
BY. 

A Child's Garden of Verses. 

Small Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

The Dynamiter. Fcp. 8vo. is. 

sewed ; 15. td. clulh. 

Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. Fcp. 8vo. is. swd. : 

IS. td. cloth. 

STEVENSON nwl OSBOUUNE.— 
The Wrong Box. By Robert 

Louis Sikyrnson and Lloyd Os- 
HoiiRNK. Crown 8vo. 55. 

6T067i.— Deductive Logic. By 

St. Gkorc.k Stock. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. td. 

* S7VNFJIEN(.'E\—The Dog in 
Health and Disease. By 

* Stonkhf.nge '. With 84 Wood En- 
gravings. Square Crown 8vo. "js. td. 

STRONG, LOG EM AN, and 
WUEELER,-lntvoAnction to 
the Study of the History of 
Language. By Herbert A. 

Stronc-, .M.A., LL.I). ; Wili.em S. 
Lor.EMAN ; and Bknjamin Ide 
Wheeler. 8vo. 105. td. 



SULLY {James).— Works BY. 

Outlines of Psychology, wH^ 

Special Reference 10 the Theory of E^^* 
cation. 8vo. 125. 6d. 

The Teacher's Handbook ^^ 
Psychology, on the Basis oi 

'Outlines of Psychology'. Crown S'*^o« 

Supernatural Religion; an Xn- 

quiry into the Reality of Divine Rl^"^^ 
lation. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

Reply (A) to Dr. Lightfo<^*s 
Essays. By the Author of * Sup>-«r- 

natural Religion *. 8vo. 6s, 

S WINBURNE.— Picture Logic ; ^ 

Attempt to Popularise the Sdena^ of 
Reasoning. By A. J. Swinburne, Ku- A. 
Post 8vo. 55. 

SYMES {James).— WORKS BY. 

Prelude to Modem HistoKTI- 

being a Brief Sketch of the WorX<l'>» 
History from the Third to the Ni»ll> 
Century. With 5 Maps. Crown i 
25. 6d. 
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A Companion to School YL ^ 
tories of England ; being- * 

Series of Short Essays on the most ^^\ 
portant Movements, Social, Literary, i»nd 
Political, in English History. Crcz^ ^" 
8vo. 25. td. 



Political Economy : a Short Td^ 

Book of Political Economy. With Ptr 
lems for Solution, ami Hints for i> 
plementary Reading. Crown 8vo. 2i. 

TA YLOR.—A Student's Manual 
the History of India, from i 

Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
Colonel Meadows Taylor, C.S.I. , 
Crown 8vo. Js. td. 

THOM PSON {D. Gn^enle^ff).- WOR 
BY. 

The Problem of Evil : an Int 

duction to the Praciic.1l Sciences. 8 
1 05. td. 

A System of Psychology. 2 v 

8vo. 365. 

The Religious Sentiments 
the Human Mind. 8vo. p. 

Social Progress: an Essay. 8^ 

7s. td. 

[Continued on next pagt.' ^ 
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The Philosophy of Fiction in 

Literature : an Essay. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Three in Norway. By Two of 

TiiEM. Wuh a Map and 59 lllustra- 
lions. Cr. 8vu. 21. boanis ; 2s. 6d. dolh. 

TOTNBEK— Lectures on the In- 
dustrial Revolution of the 
i8th Century in England. 

By Ihe lale Arnold Tovnbee. Tutor 
of Ualliol College. Oxford. Togelher 
wiih a Short Memoir hy B. JowF.rr, 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 



8VQ. 



!. 6d. 



The Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay. 

^^^K- JoPVLAK EniTiON, Crown Svo. 1 
^^^ft, Ktudbnt's Edition, Crown Svo. 
^^^P'CAeiNKT Edition, xvuU.Cr. Svo 
lk_ Library Edition, 2 vols. Svo. 301. 

The Early History of Charles 
James Fox. Library Edition 

Svo. i8j. Cnbincl Ediiinii, Cr. 8vo. 61. 

TnOI,LOPK(Aiithoiiy).— NOVELS BY. 



VIRGIL.— Pu\M Vergili Maronis 
Bucolica, Georgica, JEaeis 

The Works of VlR.;lL, Laiin Text, Biih 



English 
B. H. Ki 



dex. By 
o. 101. bd. 



The ./Eneid of Virgil. Translated 

into English Verse. ByJOEiN CONING- 
TON, M.A. Crown Svo. 6j. 

The Poems of Virgil. Translated 
iiilo Enehsh Prose. IJy John Comnc;- 
T<iN, M.A. Ctown Svo. fis. 

The Eclogues and Georgics of 
Virgil. Translated from the 

Lalin bv J. W. Mackaii., M.A., Fellow 
of Balliol Coik'ge. Oxford. Printed on 
Dulch Hatid-m,ide P.ipet. Royn! i6nio. 



WAKEMAN <n,'I HAS.SALL.— 
Essays Introductory to the 
Study of English Constitu- 
tional History. By Resident 

Members of the Oniversily of Oxford. 
Edited by Henrv Offi-ev Wakemas, 
M.A., and Ahthvr Hassall, M.A. 
Crown Svo. 6j. 

WALKER.— The Correct Card ; or 
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HM/.P'J/,/;.— History of England 
from the Conclusion of the 
Great War in 1815 to 1858. 

By SrfNCES Walpolk. Library Edition. 

5 vols. Svo. ^4 101. Cabinet Erfilion. 

6 vols. Crowii Svo. 61, eacli. 

WELLINGTON.— Uie of the Duke 
of Wellington. By the Rev. G. 

R. Gl.KIO, M.A. Crown Svo. 35. bd. 

WEL l.S. — Recent Economic 
Changes and iheir Effect on the 
Prodiiclion and Distribution of Wealth 



IF&V/J7'.— Papers on Maritime 
Legislation, with a 1'ranslation 

of the German Mercantile Laws relating 
tri Mnrilime Commerce. By ERNEST 
EM II. Wendt, D.C.L. Royal Svo. 
£1 111. 6-f. 

WEYMAN.—The House of the 
Wolf: a Romance. By Stanley 

J. WeYMan. Crown Svo. 6s. 

WHATE/.r (/;. J'»i'-). — WOR AS BY. 
English Synonyms. Edited by 

K, Wiurtii.V, P.I), Fcp. Svo. 3i. 

Life and Correspondence of 
Richard Whately, D.D., late 

Archbishop of Dublm. With i'or * 
Crown Svo. 101. 6il. 

WHATELY {Avchhhhot:). — Works 

BY. 

Elements of Logic. Crown 8vo. 

4J. 61/. 

Elements of Rhetoric. Crown 

Sv... 1!. 6rf. 

Lessons on Reasoning. Fcp. 

Svo. IS. 6rf. 

Bacon's Essays, with Annotations. 
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Whist in Diagrams : a Supplement 

to American Whist, Illustrated ; being a 
Series of Hands played through, Illus- 
trating the American leads, the new play, 
the forms of Finesse, and celebrated coups 
of* Masters. With Explanation and 
Analysis. ByG.W. P. Fcp. 8vo. 65. W. 

]F/LC70(7/r^.— TheSea Fisherman, 

Comprising the Chief Methods of Hook 
and Line Fishing in the British and other 
Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and 
Boating. By J. C. WiLCOCKS. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 65. 

]F/LL/6'£r.— Popular Tables for 

giving Information for ascertaining the 
value of Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church 
Property, the Public Funds, &c. By 
Charles M. Willich. Edited by 
H. Bencb Jones. Crown 8vo. 105. 6</. 

WILLOUGHBY.—RaSt Africa and 
its Big Game. The Narrative 

of a Sporting Trip from Zanzibar to the 
Borders of the Masai. By Capt. Sir 
John C. Willoughby, Bart. Illus- 
trated by G. D. Giles and Mrs. Gordon 
Hake. Royal 8vo. 215. 

WITT (Pro/.),— Works by. Trans- 
lated by Frances Younghusband. 

The Trojan War. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
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Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 
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60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
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History. With 11 Illustrations. Crown 
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Illustrations. Crown Svo. 35. bd. 
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Svo. Woodcuts, js. bd. 
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8vo. Woodcuts, 6i. 
ZELLER {Dr. E.).— WORKS BY. 
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Philosophy. Translated hy 
Sahah F. Alleyne. Cr. Svo. io.y. 6./. 

The Stoics, Epicureans, and 

Sceptics. Translated by the Rev. 
O. J. Rfichel, M.A. Crown ^vo. 15s. 

Socrates and the Socratic 

Schools. Translated by the Rev. 
O. J. Reichel, M.A. Cr. Svo. los. •:> /. 
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History of (jfcck Philosophy from the 
Karliest Pcrio<l to the lime of Socrates. 
Translated by Sarah F. Ali.ev.ne. 2 
vols. Crown Svo. 30J. 

Outlines of the History of Greek 
Philosophy. Translated by 
Sakah F. Allkyne and Evflyn 
Abbott. Crown 8vo. los. bd. 
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